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PREFACE. 



^T^HE foUvmng Grammar is not meirly the Produft of 
^ Reflexion in the Studj^ ; hut much Trial, andPra&icey 
and Experience have hkewi/e contributed to bring it to its 
pre/ent Form. Jis I have novo been at the Head of a pub* 
lie School above thirty Tears, I have, from daily Expe- 
rience, had too much Occajion to obferve, that the Under- 
(bmding of Children is not improved fo much as might 
1>e wilhed by the ufual Methods of teaching Grammar ; 
and that thefe Methods are therefore irkfome, both to 
|Jie Mafter and Scholar : Tst I havefmnd by repeated Ex- 
perience (and I fuppofe every one ^ho has been long a 
SchooUMafler has found the fame) that the Knovoledge of 
Grammar is of ablcilu^ Neceffity towards the perfect wir 
derftasuUng ofastf hanguage j: So that hovtever hrkfome the 
Labour of teaching or homing Gramsnar may^ be, it mftfi ie 
fubmitted to, both by the Mafter and Scholar. The great 
Point therefore is, to makithe L^our4U eafy as the Naturi 
of the Thing admits ef 

The Subjea is in itfelf fomewhat ahfiraSed, and of 
Confequence, in vuhatjoever Manner it is taught, can af- 
ford little or no Entertainment to the Imagination : But it 
may be made the Means offetting the difcurfive Powers to 
Work ; and the Exertion of thefe Powers is agr^abk, even 
H Children, if the Points on which the Powers art to fee ex- 
srtid be n^M nmte from thtir Comprebenfinn. No^ 
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iv PREFACE. 

ihefe Points in the Latin Language are too remote from the 
Comprehenfion ofEngliJh Children ; for there is probably no 
Language fo different from tke'EngliJh as the Latin is ; yef 
the Rudiments of Grammar have been ufually taught in our 
Schoolsy foUly or principally <ivith regard to the Latin. 
Thus our Children hoFue fever ml Dijkulties to encounter at 
encif feeing they are equally ignorant 9f the ^rt of Gram- 
ffiarf and of the Language to tvhich they are to apply it ; 
huf they have fome Knovjledge of their f^ative Language, 
acquired by meer Cuftom ': And although this Knotwledge is 
hy no Means diftinEt, yet it is a proper SubjeSi on vjhich to 
employ our Pains and Skillj in order to render it, by Degrees,, 
more and more diftin^ and perfe^. 

This mufi he done hy firjl putting the Learner upon clai^ 
iinghis Conceptions, and then hyjhevjing him bow ^ach 
Clafs is applied in the ConflruAion of Language. 

The clajjing of his Conceptions' <wiU he accomplijhedy fo 
far as this SubjeSi at fir ft requires^ hy fl^evjing a Lear net 
ho*w to diftinguijh the feveral Partf of Speech one from 
another. This may be eafily ft)ev:n to any Child <u)ho can 
read his otvn Language, hy putting him upon refolding it 
into its conftituent PartSy and telling him the grammati<; 
Name of the Part of Speech to ivhich every Sort of Word 
that he meets <with belongs. As to the Application of the 
Conceptions or Operations annexed to each Sort of Words ^ he 
has already fome tJotion ofit^ acquired by Ufef-om his In- 
fancy ; but this Notion is indifttn^^ and therefore muft he 
rendered more clear and determinate^ To effe^ this, vje 
muft begin, hyftjevjing the Child that feveral of thi Parts of 
Speech admit of different Kinds of Application^ and that on 
different Accounts ^ and for different Purpofes. This intro* 
^^/»- o' JVfc^/y of confidering the different grammdtic: 
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Porms under 'wbick tbt fime Subfiantive, Pronoun^ and 
Virht appear in Languefgi : Ory in othir Words^ o/Jhe^w^ 
ing the Child the Dcden^QQ of the Subftantive and Pro- 
noon, and the Conjugation of the Verb.* Or if you df 
not ehotife to havt the PecUnfion and Conjugation draivn 
$ut in Fomtf job mufi of Neciffity caufi the Learntr to di- 
fiinguijh readily the Signs and Prefofitions twhich anf'wer 
U the Dedenfion of Subdantives, and the Signs and 
Auxiliars which anf<wer to the Conjugation of Verbs. 
When fhrft are nufU known^ the Form of a Sentence may be 
confideredf and the Concords explained i all nvhich may bi 
d^ne in a fe^w Months^ and then the reft luill be eajy. 
Pleafe but to teach a Child that is eight or nine Tears oldy 
and ef a tolerable Capacity y afenjj Lejfons in this Manner^ 
e^ery Dtvfy in any eafy Englijh Booky and you fwillfnd that 
the Child njtrtll take more and more Pleafure in performing 
his ^ajk ; andy infix or eight Months ^ ^11 be as ready at 
difHnguiJhing his Words^ and giving his Rules j as you 
'would defire : And if you ivillfet bimfometimes to copy Por- 
tions from any good Englijh Writer, and at other Times to 
compofejhort Letters or Talesy andjhewo him hoiju to refer to 
the Rules for the reBifying of his Mijlakesy 'when he makes 
any ; you 'will find him impro've daily ^ and proceed luith Sa- 
tisfaHion to himfelf and you : At leaft I ha^ve found this to 
be the Event in numerous Trials during ten Tears or more* 

But as to the Dire^ions by mshich fuch a Procefs may be 
heft conduShdi'^It is manifeft thatfome Rules for the Con- 
(b-adlion of the Language muft beu/ed, and thofe Rules redu" 
cedtofome KindofSyftem, But to ^what Formjhouldthe Rules 
he reduced? And to 'what Extent Jhould they be carried? 
As to the Form of th Rules \ that is undoubtedly the beft 
'which contributes moft to the eafe of Memory : And I cou{flC 
think ^f na hnn- f^m for thii Purpoft iban Kerjes in 

33 Rbime> 



Ti PREFACE. 

Rhtjne^ nmth a Repetition inPrefe of •what each Rule eon" 
tains* I heme found hy Experience^ thai Children eafily 
get ihefe Verfes hy Hearty and are eafily taught to apply 
them pertinent^. If any hetter Method can be taken y I 
Jhould be glad to he informed ofit^ andjhould as gladly put 
it in PraSiice. As to the Extent to nvhich the Rules Jhould 
he carried — It is manifefify Jo far as to account for every 
general Mode of Conftrjo^tion in the Englifli Language. 

/ have at lea$ ajtteoipted thi^ /> the fpllo<wing Syntax^ 
i^hich confifis of thirty-Ji've RkUsf containing about a hun- 
dred andfeyenty Verfes, Perhaps the Rules may admit of 
being diminijhed in Number^ or reduced tofe^wer Verfes^ or 
of being made psore exaSl : But I have nof been able to dif 
cover any Inconvenience arifing from their prefent Form ; 
por any general ^ode of Englijh Confiru^ion to tjohich they 
do not extend. The Rules for the Order in luhich Word^ 
are placed in Englijh Conjlru^ion^ andthofe for the Appli^ 
cation of the Signs of the Cafes ^ are not of abfolute NeceJJity 
for Eftglijh Children : But they may be very ufeful to them^ 
efpecially if they Jhould ever learn any Language befides their 
ovjn ; becaufe the former of thefe fbiles ivill give them 
fome Notion of the Purpofe ivhich is an/kvered by this Or^ 
der ; and the latter wi/l accufiom the ChiUreff to reduce their 
Conceptions to general Clajfes as the Rules dired^ and to conr 
fider hov; each Clafs is applied in dependent ConftruSlion : 
Bjit Foreigners vuillfind thefe Rules ofthf great eft Advan- 
tage ; for they are apt to miftake the moft in thofe Parts of 
our Language to vjhich thefe fiules relate. 

I am of Opinion^ that if an Englijh Child is t^ot intended 

for a learned ProfeJJton^ no Part of Learning can be more 

necejfaryfor him than to be made very vjell acquainted vnth 

rJ^^ Grammar of his Native Tongue : And if he be intended 

y^yu^j^ aPrdfe^tfgy thatflill it is the htfi to be^witK 
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Engliih Gnunmar. TheTranfition to the GramMar of the 
Latin or Greeks or to that of the French^ or any Modern 
Langnagii njoill by Means of this become much eajter ; and 
the Turns ofConftruBion in bis own Language nvill be more 
readily adapted to thofe of any other , tvhich he may have 
Occafion tofpeak or njoriu : For the Child *will ha*ve got 
fome Notion of the Intent and Ufe of Rules in a Language 
nvbicb hi nnderftandSf and tmll hasve begun to apply than 
to this Language by the f ami Kinds of difcurfve Operation, 
nufhicb an ixertid in applying Rules to any other Languagt. 

If an Englifi Grammar 4Mre to be shade for thefole Pur- 

pofes of thofe nuho propofe to learny and to ufe no Language 

but the EngUJb onfyf it might be put into a different Form 

from that of the Grammars of the learned Languages : 

And if yon take it for granted that fvery Learner is pre^iouf 

ly acquaitUed nstitb the Latin Grammar y much of the En^ 

gUfij Grammar may be omitted. Dr. Wallis nvrote his 

Jhort Accosmt of Englijh Grammar for thofe <who <were in 

the latter Situation ; and federal fnudl Pieces haite been 

finci *written^ feemingly, for thofe who are in the former. 

Yet as no Man knows but he may have Occafion to learn 

fome other Language^ mjhy Jhotdd be not be taught the En^ 

glijb Rudiments in fueh a Manner as may be ofSer^vice 

towards his Uaming any other Language F IVhy therefore 

may not the Terms ofCtSe, Declenilony i^c. be retained in 

Englijk, as they are^ by efiablijhed Cujiom, in the Grammars 

of other Modem Languages ? The Eifeft of the Declen- 

fion and Cafes of Nouns, and of the Conjugation of 

Verbs, is and mufi be in every Language : Why then 

may not thofe grammatic Forms of Nouns and Verbs , which 

produce the fame EffeBs in different Languages ^ be called by 

the fame grammatic Names f And why may not Examples 

of Nouns andFerbs, tforitd according to tU eJlalUJhcd 
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Englijb Forms,, he infirtid in an EngUJh Grammar f as Pau 
terns by 'which te vary other Nouns and Verbs ? Does not 
this Frbcitding accnftom Children t9 reduce their Concep- 
' tions intd general Clajfes f And is not fitch ReduSion the 
■ Foundation of all general Fea/bning f Why therefore Jhouid 
fuch remarkable Inftances of this Redu&ion^ as the Declen- 
fions and CoTtjugation ajfhrdf he omitted in an Englijb 
Grammar that is dejigned for the Ufe of Children andmetr 
Learners ? If it be faid that the Grammar is made Jhorter 
'by emitting them : J anfwer% that it is not thereby made 
more eajy in any Inftance^ but more difficult in many ; and 
if you fwill permit me tofuppofe the Grammar of other Lan- 
guages knonuny and to make an Englifi Grammar as difficult 
as I pleafoy I tan reduce it to a veryfmall Compafs* Dr. 
WalliSy at I fhinky njtias the fifft ^joho propoftd the cencife 
Method with regard to the Englijh Language : But he 
^writes in Latin^ fbr the Ufe of Foreigners naho are acquaint' 
ed nuith the Grammar of that Language : Ttt he has omit" 
tedy or at leafl touched nfery flightly^ many Parts of his Sub- 
ject which yet are of chief Difficulty to Foreigners: Asfm^ 
Inftance^ the Formation of the irregular Verbs ; Rules for 
the Order of Pofition in the Englijb ConflruClion ; and in- 
deed almoft the whole Syntax of the Language* In this be 
has been too clofely followed by fucceeding Writers (for 
an Authority that exempts Men from taking Pains on difficult 
Subje^ls will eafily meet with Approbation) : But all that 
he fays to Jhew that we ha<ve neither Cafes in our Nouns i 
nor Tenfes in our Verbs, is only touting about the Names, 
Cafesi andTcTiCei : For We ha'Ue grammatic Forms of the 
fameEJfea with thofe which are called Cafes and Tenfes in 
Latin and Greek ; and if you will not allow the Englijh 
Forms to be tailed by thefeNasnes, you may give them others ; 
and mujl do it if you would reduce the Englijh Conflruaion 
/o ^u/c; Several Pieces on Englijh Grammar ha<ve been 

(ttbUJbed 
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fnblijhid fince the Tina of Dr. Wallis ; and inry lately 
«we ia*ui hien /injured ivith one by the leamedDr, Louth, 
now Lord Bijhof of Oxford. This Piece is excellent on 
accotmt of the Notesj in *which arejbe'wn the grammatic In- 
aemrmcies thdi havfe efiaped the Pens of our moft diftinguijh- 
ed Writers* This We^ of IttftraSion, by Jhe^ing nxjhat 
is nurong in Euglijbi in order to teach us to aiwidit, is cer- 
tainly tpery froferj nuhere no Set of Rules are given that 
Jhew 'whot is right in every Part of Englijb Conftruilion : 
But nvhen fuch Rules are laid down, the Learner Jhould be 
taught to refer to them continually, jind if your Scholars 
are Children or Foreigners^ you need not 'doubt hut in their 
daihf Exercifes they fwill offend againft almoft every Rule : 
Sa that yon voiHf from their o*wn Miftakes^ have fufficient 
Opfortnsdty of fievnng them ivhat is vjrong^ and hovf to 
cwreB it by the Rules. But if your Scholars are Natives 
of England y and grovon up to Tears of ConJideration,fal/e 
Englifij pointed out to them may be of the great eft Ufe : For 
they are apt to foUova Cuftom and Example j even vuhere it 
it faulty f till they are apprisced of their Miftake : And 
therefore by Jhevoing vshere Cuftom is erroneous^ his Lord- 
fi>ip has vjell deferved the Thanks of every one vtho values 
the EngUflf Language and Literature* 

If you follavi the Latin or Greek Grammar and Idiom 
too clo/elyf (efpeciallj the Latin) vjhen you are v:riting 
Englijb f your Stile v;ill be vihat is called (lifF. i. e. your 
Words voiUftand in fuch an Order ^ that it vjtll not be very 
tofy to pronounce them^ or to comprehend their Meaning* 
Now as the Generality of Scholars have taken their Concep- 
tions of Stile from the Latin f they are too apt to frame their 
Englijh Stile according to thefe Conceptions, Thefe Per* 
J^ns are fuppofed to underftand Grammar y and to regulate 
iUir Exprejpons by the Rules of it \ and fcence a Kotun 

b b4> 
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has been' tntertainedy tbat a'Regard to Rules is apt /^ mah 
a Writei^s Stile har(h^ and IHff, and fcholallic : But if 
any om pUafes to examine Mr. Addifbn's Stile ^ he tuilljind 
that it eafilyy-and ofi^elfyfallsin with theEngliJb Rules, 
fohich the Stile offeveralofthe other Writers in the SpeSator 
does not, fFe^ at this School^ have ddlj Occajion to obfirve 
this in our Teaching ; for we make much Vfe of the SpeSlator 
as an Englijh Claffic. Now 1 think it is agreed on^ all Hands, 
that no miter's Stile' is lefsfiiffthan Mr. Addifon's, f(^that 
the above mentioned Notion is certain^ grotmdleft. Infiort, a 
very bUmedbk NegleSl of grammatic Propriety has prevailed 
amongft the Ef^lijh' Writers, and at lingth we feem to 
be growing general^ ftnfiblt of it'y as Ukewife oftheUfe 
which m/iy be made of a Knewkdge of the EngUJh Grammar, 
towards affiftiftg Children t^- comprehend the general Import 
and Advantage of RiUes concerning Language. Jfthis ^rea- 
tife Jhall appear in any Degree ferviceable to thofe who are en- 
gaged in an Office fo very nfeful, andfo very laborious^ and yet, 
till of kte, fo Rttle regarded, TJball think all the Time and 
Labour^ andfhoughty amply repaid, which, for fo many Tears 
together, have been fpent on the Treati/ei 

Oar Way ofufing the Book is iMs : If a Child has not learrt" 
ed any Thing of the Latin Declenftons and Conjugations, we 
make him get the EngUp forms by Heart: Ifotherwife^ we 
mah him read the EngUfh Forms feveral Times over, till he rer^ 
members them in agoodMeafute : Theft' we hear him read the 
Defcriptions of the feveral Parts of Speech ; and after he has 
donefoy and hasfome Notion of thi Meaning of each, we oblige 
him for fame Weeks to read three or four Sentences twice or thrice 
a Day, in any eafy Englifh Book, and to tell the Part of Speech 
to which each Word belongs. When the Child is pretty ready 
at difiinguijhing the Parts of Speech, we make him get by Ihart 
/!Af^jyAr/ afCajrcardin Ferfe, and teach him hew to apply them. 
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iy re/ihing tbi Sentences ef/me BngRJb Booh. When this is 
iearm^^e make him write ottt fever al of the other Rules ^ and 
get them hj Hearty andjbew him how to apply them likewife, by 
faffing 9 $r refihnng what he reads by thefe Rules : And thus, 
by Degrees^ Children become Mafters of all the material Parts 
if the Book without mueh Difficulty, As for Foreigners who 
are grown up to Manhood ^ 1 have ufualhy obliged them to copy 
thegreatefl Fart oftheBook, and hwe found it of the great ejl 
Service to them : But^ as it is now printed in afmall Size^ the 
Lakmrof copying maj befpared^ and the Book read over feve- 
ral Times ; and^ ifH'be carefully explained and exemplified by 
the Teacher i the FffeSt will probably be as great as that which 
has arofefrom copying it^over* 

Bwere to bewifi^dtbat the SpelRngof the Englifl^ could 
be made more regular and jafy : B^t, as it is noweftablifhed 
hy generalUfOf it does, notfeem adtnfeable to attempt airy Altera^- 
tionsinit: Therefore thofe little Books ^ rj/i>^ Spelling Dic- 
tionaries, maybevery.pr<fperforLear4sers^ till they are become 
weil acquainted with the ^pel&ngof the Nouns and Verbs in 
their Capital Forms. The Rules rf Grammar fhew^. the Modes 
4)fSpelRngi by which theFbtralofSubftantives is formed from 
the Singular ; the Comparative andSt^lative ofAdje^ives, 
from the A^eRives themfelves ; and the Ferfons.ofthe Verbs, 
from thefirft of each Tettfe ; and Hkewife by which the Roots 
of the fame Verb are formed one fromsanothor : And Confiancy 
of coping aitd compofiug. wiUft^pIyjhe refi. 

Ifthofe who teach Writing and Arithmetic would hear their 
Scholars fay a Lejfon or two in Englifh every Day, according t^ 
fome Method Uke this which is above defcribed^ and oblige them 
to write an EngRfb Letter every Night, by Way ofExcercife, 
it would be tf very great Service to them when they come to 
tranfaa real Bufinefs by Letters and other Comjwjttions in 
Writijif^. jfy/f/any one has a Mind to /ee tht comfaratwc 

b 2 Eff«^^ 
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FfffiSs of this Manrnr aff cachings lit him put on$ Child tQ a 
Grammar School y aniha/^e anothir taught by this Method^ and 
at the End of a Year or two, let him compare the Children's 
Proficiency in Grammar, A Girl may be taught by this Me» 
thody and a Boy fent to the Grammar School, and if Jo^ you 
will Jind that Jhe toill write Enghjh much more correSly, and 
apply the Rules more readily ^ than the Boy mill then do, 

As to the Account of the Principles of Grammar, // is 
not intended for the Vfe of meer Learners ; yet it may be of 
great Service to wery one who would have clear Conceptions of 
the ReafoQs ofCwfiruiHon. Both it and the pr apical Trea^ 
tife are derived from a larger Work on Grammar^ which I pub- ' 
lijhedafew Years ago, and which has given Occafion to this 
which Inow lay before the Reader, f he former Treatife was not 
adapted to the Vfe of Schools ; but was defignedfor the Conji- 
deration of Men of Science, and chiefly tfthofe who have been 
much converfant in the theory of Grammar ; For as fever al of 
the Principles which are inveftigated and applied in that Work, 
are confidirabiy different from thofe which have hitherto been 
admitted in Grammar, 1 was defirous that they Jhould be pub^ 
Rckly examined before 1 attempted to found a Method of publick 
and general InftruRton upon them. My Analyfis indeed led 
ne to conchdethat my Principles were right: For the Rea(bn 
of every Part of Conftruftion evidently follows from 
them ; and this (as I think) cannot be truly fat d of any other 
Principles of Grammar which have been hitherto publijhed. 
It is true, that many very ufeful Obfervations have been made 
en the SitbjeSl, by the antient Philofophers, Rhetoricians, and 
Grammarians ; the Principal of which may be feen in a very 
learned Treatifi, pubUfbedin EngRJh feme Years ago, under 
the mtle ^Hermes, by James Harris, Bfq\ And many 
among fi the Moderns have Rkewife made conftderable Advances 
//If /^f S^atr^e of Grmmar \ as, Scaliger, Sanctius, the 

Writers 
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Writers tf the Grammaire Raifotinee» and feviral others, 
Jktt M9 Writer thai has come to my Knowledge has given fitch 
M Accoimt tf the Conceptions annexed to Nouns and Verbs as 
enables ns^from the Natstre rfthefe Conceptions^ to deduce the 
Rcaibns of entvf Part of Conftroaion : Yot till this is 
done, eon ie he imagined that the Theory of Language is 
compleat ? It is clear that Noun Substantivbs ia the 
Nominative or Vocative Cafe, and Verbs in the Infinitive 
Mood, are the Supports of all conneSed Language : F$r no Sort 
of Word expirejfes compleat Senfie, but Juch a Subftantive or 
Verb : Nor does any Series rf Words exprefsfuch Senfe, unlefs 
fitch a Subftantive or Verb be employed in it, as the capital 
Word an which all the reft depend, I here conftder the Pro^ 
nouns Perfonal, Relative, and Demonftrative, as Noun Sub- 
ftawtivesy and 1 except the InterjeHion ; for Reafons which 
will fully appear in the following freatife. Hence, the firft 
great ^eftton that arifes in the Theory of Language is. How 
does the Mind of Man form the Conceptions that arc 
annexed to Subftantives in the Nominative or Vocative 
Cafe, and to Verbs in the Infinitive Mood ? 7be Solution 
of this ^eftion is ufually confidered as belonging to Metapbi- 
ficks ; and much of what Mr. Locke has advanced concerning 
the Original and Formation of Ideas, has a near Relation to 
this SubjeH ; but he had little Occafion, in his EJfay, to apply 
his Thoi^hts to the particular Purpo/es of Grammar. When 
this ^ueftion is refohed, another immediately arifes, viz. 
What is thcDiflfercnce between the Conception that is an- 
nexed to a Subftantive in the Nominative Cafe, and that 
which is annexed to a Verb in the Infinitive Mood ? Js 
for Inftaneey between the Meaning of a, Being, and to be ; 
A6Hony and to aft ; a Suffering, and to fuffer ? Thofe who 
ere unacquainted with the Theory oj Grammar, may per-^ 
haps think the Solution of this ^eftion very eafy ; or, if it be 
fanyDiJicnlfy, thafstis offmallConfequcnu to tbe Science : 

But 
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But ^theyjhould ever apply thmfehes clofeiy 4o the ^IjeSi^ 
they will find that it is not eafy^ and yet that it is abfrlutdy 
fiecejfaty totoards proceeding vfitb Succefs^ in theTheory or Sci-'^ 
tnce of Grammar. It is to finall Purpofe to confider the Infi- 
rAtive, Mood as tkc Noun of the Verb, as I think Varro and 
Prifcian have done \ joryOsz. Subftandve, as the Writers of 
the Grammaire Raifonneei'^w^ done : For the Difficulty ftiH 
recurs y vix. if it be a Noun, or a Subftantive, in what does 
the Conception annexed to it differ from that which is 
annexed to a Subftantive of another Kind ? When the 
Nature of the Conceptions that ar£ annexed to Jingle Subftan^ 
ttves and fingk Infinitive Verhsy is afcertained^ the next 
^eftion that arifes tSy How is the Mind enabled to cir- 
cumftantiate one Conception that is forn^ed Separately 
in the Mind, by another that is likewife formed fepa- 
rately. Here the Confider ation tf SubftantiveSy in oblique or 
-dependent Cafesy and Acje^ivesy ^eceffarily arifes inGram^ 
mar : And perhaps there is nothing of a morefubtile abftraSled 
Nature in any Science than this Part of Grammar is. It is 
4afy to fee that the Signs of Cafes have a Reference to the 
Relations that exift amongft the Objects which are denoted by 
Nouns : But thefe two mofi difficult ^eftions arife : How 
are thefe Relations reduced to ClafTes ; and what Clafs 
is to be denoted by each Sign i And How does the Mind 
proceed in uniting two or more Conceptions, each of 
which may be theiingle or Separate Objed of its Con- 
templation, into one complex .Conception, without 
Increafe of Number ? For it is manifefty that Subfiantives, 
in dependent Cafes y never increafe the Number of that which 
is denoted by the Expreffion in which they are concerned: 4s 
for Inftancey an Habitation of Men denotes the Conception 
of but one Habitationy although the Objeffs Men are concerned 
in the Expreffion of the Conception, When this Point is de- 
/^rzumd, the Nature of the, Noun Adjective, andofxh^ 
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Ai>V£itBy h eafifyofcertained: F&r each of tbejh Parts of 
Speech is equivalent to the obUque Cafe of a SubJIantive : i. e. 
/» an EngU/h Suhftantive in Dependence on a Prepofition: 
7iws, a Manof Difcretion is equivalent to a difcreet Man ; 
and he ads difcreetly, to he adls with Difcretion ; andoi 
and with Difcretioiii are oblique Cafes of the Suhftantive 
Difcretion ;, but difcreet is an Jdj^^ivt^ and difcreetly an 
Adverh 

The Conjideration of the Fronoun s arifes next in Order. 
And here it is eajy to fee that a Perfonal, Relative, or De* 
monftrative Pronoun may be ufed as a Subftitutefor any Namt 
of any OljeSl tvhatfoever : But what is the Reafon that 
thefe Pronouns have this Property ? Why do they re- 
q^uire Antecedents to be ufed along with them in Dif- 
coorie ? And above alt. What is the Difference between 
the E£bd of a Relative Pironoun,. and tliat of a Perfonat 
Pronoun \ And., Why mufl a Relative always /land in 
the Beginning of its^ Claufe I As to the Pojfefjive Pronouns ^ 
ii is clear that they are AdjeSives, derived from the Perfonal 
Pronouns \ fo that tohen the Nature of the ffoun AdjeHive ts 
Inown, there is little Dijfficulty in explaining them. The In- 
terrogative Pronouns are only the Relatives applied in afking 
^ijieftions : Therefore when the Nature of the Relative Pro- 
noun is known^ that of an Interrogative is eaftlyfhewn. The 
Demonftrative Pronouns may be either ufed as Subftantives^or 
us At^eSiives f and the Reason muft befhewn why they are ca- 
fable cf being. fO' ufed. Their life, as AiJjeBives^, leads us by an 
iojy Tranfitian to perceive the Nature and life of the Arti- 

CL£. 

The Verb comes next to he confidered : And if (as I have 
fuppofed it to be) the exaS Difference is already determined 
between the Conception annexed to any Sort o/Noun, citbcr 

^ubpaMflfffarJ^f^m^andtbatannextiXti awj Sort of Verb 

in 
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in any of its Forms (Particifks not excepted) the Way mil he 
tfenedina great Mtafure towards a comfleat Difcovery of 
dieR«aibQ of the (everal Ufes of the Verb. Here the 
folktving ^ifiions arife : Why does the Verb afliime (b 
many di^rent grammatic Forms ? Why are fome of 
thefe Forms ufed in ConAmdion like Subftantives, and 
others like AdjeAives ? Why, in Engliih, does the fame 
Participial Form admit of being ufed both like a SubHan- 
tiye and like an Adjedlive ? Why is a Verb neceflary 
in every Sentence, and that Verb not of an Infinitive or 
Participial, but of a Definitive Form ? JndVlhsit is the 
Import of that Form, independent of the reft of the Sig- 
nification of the Verb ? The Solution of this laft ^eftion 
opens the Way to a clear Account of the Nature of Affirmation 
or Affertion. h is manifeft^ that this is the great End of con- 
nested Speech : For why does any one put Words together in 
connected Conftru^ion^ but to aiTert or declare what he per ^ 
ceives or thinks on any Occafion that offers ? It isfurprijing 
that this main Point of Grammar Jhould never have been ex- 
plained by former Writers : Yet I have not been able to find 
any Writer who has attempted to explain it ; but the Writers 
of the Grammaire Raifonnee ; and they have not fully fuc^ 
ceededn 

As THE Adverb in its general Nature isfoewn to be the 

fame with that of a Subftantive in Dependence on a Prepofi- 

tioUf THE CoNjuNCTiOK ts the next Part of Speech that 

will require our particular Confideration, Here we Jhallfoon 

perceive that the Conjunffions expre/s Declarations or Af- 

fertions, concerning the Words or Sentences themfelves, 

which are connedted by their Means : And here this 

^eftion arifes : What is the Import of the Declaration 

that is made by each Sort of Conjundtion ? And in parti- 

n^A/r, What is the Import of the Particle that, when 

2C is not a. Relative, and yet fticws a SttiXetv« 21% de- 
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pending on other Words ? The Preposition muft be 
ixptaintd in Englijb^ before the Import of a Subft anther in an 
ohRqtte Cafe^ tan bejhetvn : therefore j iffucb Import be al* 
readjfbewn^ as I have Juppofed it to be^ there loillbefew Dif- 
ficulties remain when this Part of Speech comes to beparticu- 
larhf confidered. The Interjection is now the only re- 
maining Part of Speech : And as it is manifeft that this Part 
of Speech is^ of itfelf a compleat Declaration or Jffertion, 
the ^neftion that now arifes is. What is the Reafon that 
£ngle Words are fufficient for the AfTertions to which 
Interjections relate^ whilH yet thefe iingle Words are 
not Verbs. 

When the above-mentioned ^efiions are refohed, concerning 
the feveral Parts of Speech confidered fingh^y the Conftrufiion 
of Words J in conneSed Series, comes next to be confidered: 
And here the following ^eftions arife : Why muft connect- 
ed Woi'ds take the Form of a compleat Sentence on al- 
moft all Occafions, in order to give new Information to 
ihok who hear or read the Words ? Is the whole Procefs 
of applying Words, in connected ExpreiCon, reducible 
to one iimple Proceeding ; and if it be, what is that 
Proceeding? 

The Concords mnfi likewife be here confidered^ and the 
life and Import of them muft befl^ewn ; and then this ^eftion 
muft be anfwered. Why are they fewer, and more eafily 
obferved in Englifli, than in Latin or Greek, or even 
in French and other modern Languages ? 

7htts I have given in EffeHy and with its principal Difficul- 
ties, the whole Plan of a Speculative or Theoretic Grammar y with 
regard to the Englift? Language : And my Reafon for doing it 
is, that by fome Letters which I have receivedy and h^ Jowe 
S/rx^aTw trh'fi i^ave ieen made in Print on m^ Jwvmt Worlt ^ 

c I 
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Ifind the SuhjtB has hetn link confidtrtd: Indeed fo *yery 
little^ that 'what I have /aid in order to explain the moft 
abflrufe Parts of the Subje£t» has been looked vpon as un- 
mcejfary^ and even little better than trifling <with nvf Read* 
ers. But thofe who have/foAe and thought in this Manner, 
have confidered the Work too /uperficially ■: For in it t 
have attempted to refolve dl the above-mentioned ^ueftions, 
and f ever al others equally difficult ; hd vnhicb relate chief- 
ly to the Latin and Greek Languages : And the Re/olution 
ofthefe ^eftions is no trifling Work : For if they can be 
anfvjered fo as to give SatisfaSion to an inqnijitive and 
attentive Reader y the old Ref roach vnll be removed ^ Nihil 
eil infelicius I>efinitore Grammatico : i, e. Nothing is 
le/s fucce/sfkl than a Grammarian twhen he defines : Seeing 
the Refolntion of the ^eftions muft had to clear and aca^ 
rate Definitions of every Part of Speech* 

It was for the Sake of gaining fucb Definitions that t 
firft engaged in this Work : For my Frofeffion as a School" 
Mafter obliged me to explain the Principles of Grammar to 
my Scholars ; and I found that the Grammars commonly 
made ufe of in our Schools gave but a very imperfe^ Ac* 
count of them. But as thefe are intended only for the Pur* 
po/es of meer PraStice, I had Recourfe to the Minerva of 
Sandiiusy /oVoiliuSy //^^ Grammaire Rufi>nnee» Buffier'^s 
Grammar i and fever al other very ingenious Performances 
on the SubjeS of rational Grammar; but nnas forry to find 
that the Principles made ufe of in them^ vjere not fufficient 
to account for mas^ of the EffeSs which appear in conne&ed 
Speech, This determined me^ many Tears ago, to attempt a 
Difcovery of the Reafon of every Part of Conftrudlion. 
The Writers above-mentioned had not given me SatisfaBion ; 
yet they are of fit great Reputation^ that the Syftem of one or 
i'/^fiftbem has been followed with little Alteration fy 
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rviPy/ucceedingWriter 9n Grammar : Nay /^^^Grammaire 
RaUonnee, has latilj ban reprefentedhy the Learned Mon- 
fiiur Fromanty as a Mafler-Piece of Human Sagacity. 
MM^atr Reftaut bat fihiud a fraStcal Grammar of the 
French Language on the Principies of the Grammaire Rai- 
fonnfe and this Piece (as I am told) is confideredin France 
as exedlent. On tkefe Jccounts I thought it incumbent upon 
me to proceed nsfith Care and Caution in my Inquiries. 

m 

I had been aecuftomed to the old geometric Analyiis, and 
Jhad obftrvedi in marr^ Infiances, its peculiar life in difco'ver- 
ing hBftakes. This Analyfis confifts in ajpimingfome Defini- 
tion or Defcription of'^wbatyou tvould in^vefigate^ and in 
purfning the Confeqnmces <whieh follow from the Affump- 
ti&n. If the Comfefuences had to^ and terminate in Truths 
the AJJiimptiom is concluded to be like^ife true* If they ter- 
minate in Falfehood or Abfurdity^ the AJfumption from 
«which theyfoUonv is concluded to befalfe or abfurd. When 
it is percei'ued from njohat Part of the AJfumption^ Falfc- 
hoodf or Abfurdity follows i that Part muft be reStfied as 
exaShf as mety be^ and tho Analgfis begun ane<wfrom the 
ntw AJJumption^ and again pwrfued tjsrpugh its Confequen* 
ces. It is dear that, fy proceeding cantinually in this Man^ 
ner, *we may at length Jifcofver the moil fimple Princi- 
ples» which will account for any Inftance of known Prac- 
tice ; and this not only in Grammar^ but in any other Art. 
I have tried by this jfnalyfis moft of the Accounts which 
hepve been gi'ven by other Writers of the principal Parts of 
Speech, and of frveral other capital Points in Grammar ; 
and banse found that 'where they dif agree luith thofe gi<ven 
in this Treatife, Falfehood or Ahfurdity may be deduced 
from tbenim 

The exceeding Abftrufenefs of many Parts o/Sfeculati-ut 
QrasoMor ara/fj a Necejtty of being fcmcwh at cxfUcit in 

C 2 OciC 
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the Invefligation of them : But Truths^ nuhen once invi/-' 
tigated^ andfecured hy char Proofs^ may he communicated 
by a much Jhorter Method than that hy luhich they 'were 
firft feparatedfrom Error ^ ordifentangledfrom Repre/enta-' 
tionj, partly right 9 and partly tvrong. 

In my larger Treati/e I have given the Invefiigation at 
large 9 for the Satisfa^ion offuch Readers as may be very 
curious or fcrupulous : But for the Sake ofthofe ivho may 
belefsfo^ I have made ufe of the Jhorter Method in the fol- 
lovnng Treat if e : If as^ Point does not appear to befuffi" 
eiently enlarged on in this Piece^ the larger Work may he 
eonfulted for the Analyfis at large. If it Jhould he f aid 
that this fwill require more Time and Pains than the Theory 
of Grammar is vjorth ; / anf^wer^ that the Theory of 
Grammar is the Theory of thofe Abflradlions on which, 
and on their con verfe Operations, all our Reafoning de- 
pends. Mr. Locke ohferved long ago^ " That the ordi* 
** nary Words of Language ^ and our common life of them ^ 
** vjould have given us Light into the Nature of our Ideas ^ 
" if they had been confidered with Jt tent ion.** Effay, 
Book III. Chap. viii. He has likevjife ohferved hovo very 
imperfe^ly the Particles have been treated of hy the Gram- 
marians ; and takes Notice^ that to render them, as is ufual 
in DiSionariesy hy Words of another Tongue, vjhich come 
ncarefi to the^ir Signification, ismtfufficient to explait^ them ; 
becaufe vjhat is meant hy fhefft is commonly as hard to he 
underftood in one Tongue as another : For faith he, *' They 
** are a// Marks of fome Adion, or Intimation of the 
** Mind; and therefore to underfiand them rightly, the Jeve- 
' ** ral Fievjs, Pofiures, Stands, Turns, Limitations, andEx^ 
** ceptions, and fever al other Thoughts of the Mind,f or ivhich 
** lue have either none, or very deficient Natnes, are to he dtli* 
*' S^^/Jj/udiedr Eflay, Book III. Chap. vii. JJfr. Locke 

hu 
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*tat fr&vid the Truth of this Ohfer^vatioHf hj examining the 
Import of the ParticU But, and fame others. The Particles 
viflncb be has thus exammd are ConjunSions^ and the Im* 
fort of them is much m&re eafily explained, than that of the 
Prepofitions : For the Prepofitions are Notices to perform 
€onneBi've OperationSf <u)hich are the Converfes oftbofe by 
lubicb feparate Conceptions are fir ft formed in the Mind^ 
and annexed to Subftantrves and Infiniti've Verbs \ and for 
tbefe conne&i<ve Operations -nne have no Names, ~ The Rea- 
fonofthisis eu follow s^ viz. The Conceptions annexed to 
Words are fo abfohtteiy under our Command^ the Operations 
by njuhicb the Conceptions are united^ are fo eafily perform- 
ed % the Faculty of performing thefe OperMions in our Na- 
tinte Language f is fo eafily acquired ; and the Acquifition 
of this Faculty^ isfo much the Refult ofmeer Example and 
Trials that the Reafons of the Proceeding are o'ver looked \ 
and the difFerent Manners in which we exert our difcur- 
five Faculties in this Procef?, are not attended to. Hence 
Ufe and Cuftom are confidered as the only Rules by 'which to 
judge of 'what is right or wrong in the Procefs, But is the 
Cuftom mohich is obfemied in the Application of any Lan- 
guage the EffeS of Chance? Is not fuch Cuftom a con- 
fiftent Plan of communicating the Conceptions and ra- 
tional difcurfive Operations of one Man to another ? 
And *who *will maintain^ that this is, or can be, the Effe6l 
ofmeer unmeaning Accident ? If then it be notfo, it muft be 
the YJSssBi of the Reason of Man, adjufling certain 
Means to a certain End : And it is the Bufinefs of Specu- 
lati*ve or Rational Grammar to explain the Nature of the 
Means y andtoflfewo how they are applied to accompli fl? the 
Endpropofed. If this can be done with fufiicient Enji deuce ^ 
the moftfimple of the Elements of Logic will become fami^ 
liar to tbofe nuho engage in a Courfe of Grammar , and Rea- 
Ion will go Hand in Hand with Pra^ice, This :j faid of 

tbcjc 
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th§fi kvht tare fimtwhat ad'osxced in ihe Knvwhdge of 
Grammar : For CUUna caanot h$ thus taught at thefrft^ 
amy mare than tbef cam h taught Arithmttic at thifirfi by 
Demomfirathm : Ttt Arithmitic is a Scknct capable of being 
dcmonftrenedi and Gratmaar is a Science capable of clear 
and convincing Ftoofs^ if they be catttioufy and diligently 
/ought afier* 

Ibafve ufeday utmoft Endeatvours^ in nrf larger Treatife, 
to accomplijh this snoft dijfficult Undertaking > and hwue the 
Satis fa^on tit find that I hwve fo far fucceeded as to gain 
gbe Approbation of/everaiFerfons ofackno^wledgedAbilities, 
in this and every other Part of Learning : For they have 
done me the great Honour to fignify by their Letters to me, 
4)r by Declarations to my Friends ^ their favourable Senti^ 
ments of my IforJt. This has encouraged mi to reduce it to 
its prefent Form% for the snore immediate Purpofes ofthofe 
fwho vjouU teach the Englifls Language by Rule and Me- 
thody and perceive the Reafon of every Step vjhich they 
take : And I heartily viijh that thofe viho are engaged info 
ufeful an Undertakings, Tuay find the Work fuited to their 
Purpofesy as I hope they willy if they pleafe to confider it 
voith due Care* Not that I pretend ^ in a Work on fo ah' 
firufe a Subject to have kept quite clear from Overfights 
and Omijpons (though I have ufedmy utmoft Care to avoid 
them) : But if any oneJhaU difcover fuchy and vf ill do me 
the Favour to acquaint me with them, I will re^fy them 
moft willingly. 
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OF THE 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



Of the General Heads or Divisions of the 
SubjeSi of Grammar. 
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RAMMAR, when reduced to Pra6Uce» refolves 
itfelf into Four General Heads, viz. Ortho* 
grafby^ Etymology^ Syntax, and Frofody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY treats of tlie Pronunciationi and 
Spelling of Syllables and Words. 

ETYMOLOGY, of the feveral Sorts of Wwds, and 
of the Granamatic Variations which fome of theiA 
admit of, by Dechnfion, Compari/ony and Conjugation* 

SYNTAX, of uniting Words into conncfted Series, 
expreffing the various Conceptions of the Mind of 
Man. 

PROSODY treats of the Compofition of Verfe with 
due Regard to Harmony. 

Some Knowledge of Orthography muft be acquired 
before the otiier Parts of Grammar can be learned : 
And therefore it is proper to confider what is faid on 
this Fart as introdudtory co the rcft> 

A ^ Tsrsw>- 
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Cof$f€rmng Orthoguaphy, or the due Pro- 
nm^aiim andSfelUng ^ SjM^ks and Words 
in the EngJUHk LmigUMge. 

^^HS SoHii<^ vfedmLngiiageme caQed arti- 

A Syllable is fuch an articulate Sound as can be 
uttered wii>h^ one kri|ralfe o£ the Bxeathv 

The Elements of Syllables are Letters. Thefe are 
Twenty*4^- in- Ett^[ilR> aec^dsg to the following 
Table, wlifeirk ctMb tBi&tgiifiJ^ai^* 



Roman. 


IndU. 


Old EngUfi. 


Name. 


A a 


4 a 


%-ft 


a 


B b 


B b 


TS 


bt 


€ c 


C e 


€ c 


> 


Df d 


a d 


19 


dtt 


£ e 


E e 


<S e 


» 


F f 


F f 


^ f 


'I 


a g. 


© g 


9 % 


> 


1$ h. 


W b 


iS ^ 


mttb 


I- i 


P «•• 


9 

r . 




/ J 


7 J 


% i 


/ coBfonaatyW 


^ k 


K fc. 


^ k 


JUi 







< 


i 


) 


" 


I. 1 


£ 


/ 


n 


1 


i/ 


M m 


M 


m 


9 


m 


fM 


N tt 


N 


n 


» 


n 


M 


O o 


O 





a> 





• 


P P 


P 


f 


» 


9 


fit 


CLq 


^ 


f 


M 


t 


cue 


R r 


je 


r 


'^ 


V 


ar 


S fs 


s 


A 


» 


t0 


eft 


T t 


r 


/ 


ar 


t 


He 


U a 


u 


u 


m 


tt 


n 


V V 


F 


V 




b 


^confonantora;4( 


W w 


w 


no 


tot to 


double u 


X X 


X 


X 


J 


y 


iX 


Y 7 


r 


J 


9 


p 


<wy 


Z z 


z 


» 


2 


3 


zed 



To thefe Letters mxf be added the Chara£ler (fT^ 
which is ufed for and* 

I A Litter is a Mmrk of a certain Poiition of the Or- 
gans of Speech, attended with a certain Manner of di- 
reGdog the BreaA. This may be called tie Articulation 
belonging to each Letter, 



Of the Letters in generaL 

£ general Divifion of the Letters is int« 
Vowels and Consonants. 



TH 

I J9 e, r, 9» «, are Fowelsj as likewiie j and tt/ in 
• fome Applications of them. Th< reft of the Letters are 
Con/bnaxtu 

The Ardcttlation denoted by a Vowel is foch, that 
it Icmcs a free ?3i&ge to the Breath throngVi tVvelA^\ 
Tkesfe/oiv every Vowel may conftitutc a S^Wa^Xt Vf 

A 2 \yS^^\ 
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itfelf: For the Sound produced by its Articulation is 
diftinfly and agreeable ; and may be made as long> or 
as fhorty as the Speaker pleafes ; and this, meerly by 
continuing to emit his Breath a longer or fhorter Time, 
without any Change in the' Fbiition of l\is Organs of 
Speech. 

Several Modifications, befides tength and Sbortnefif 
may be given to the Sound of the fame Vowel ; and 
that without the AiUftance of the Confonants. For it 
may be made JUnder^ by emitting the Breath with a lefs 
Force through a lefs Aperture of the Mouth ; or broody 
by ufing more Force and a greater Aperture. Or it 
may be made clofe^ by diredling the Breath toward the 
Roof of the Mouth, and letting fome Part of it pafs 
leifurely through the Nofe ; or it may be made open^ by 
pafling all or moft of the Breath by the Mouth only. 

The Articulations of two Vowels may be run into 
each other without checking the Courfe of the Breath. 
And by this Proceeding feveral of the Sounds are form- 
ed which are denoted by Diphthongs \ fuch as m^ oi. 
But fome Diphthongs are ufed, in Englifh, to denote 
the broad Sounds and others, the clofe Sound of a iingle 
Vowel. Thus aov denotes the broad Sound of ^ ; and 
eo the dofe Sound of 0, &c. 

The Letters which are not Vowels, diredt to fuch 
Articulations as do not, of themfelves, produce diftinfl 
Utterance ; but ferve to modify the Sounds denoted by 
Vowels. The^fore thefe Letters are called Conso-> 

KANTS. 

B9 df i, /, /, are mute Confonants. For the Artl- 
cuhuon wbadx CAch of them denotes prevents the Breath 
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(rom paffing either through the Mouth or Nofe ; and 
till the Breath pafles^ no Sound can enfue. 

C and g are (bmetimes mute, and fometimes not fo. 
When mute, they are faid to be har^; as in can, crime, 
pve, gold, grant. When not mute, (i. e. when a little 
of the Voice is fuffered to pafs whilfl the Articulations. 
continue which they denote) they are faid to be foft ; as 
in cell, ci<vil, gem, giant. Sec. 

The reft of the Letters, viz. F, h, j, I, m, n, q, r, 
f, *v, (y and w, even when ufed as Confonants) x, 
and %, diredl to fuch Positions of the Organs of Speech 
as permit the Breath to pafs either through the Lips or 
Nofe, or both. But the Sound which enfues, is either 
fo weak, or indiftindl, as to be difagreeable by itfclf : 
And therefore the Sounds which thefe Letters denote^ 
are not confidered as fully articulated, but as ferving to 
modify the Sounds denoted by the Vowels. 

L, m, n, r, are called Liquids : They require the 
Breath to be diredted towards the Roof of the Mouth, 
and then fuffered to efcape by the Nofe, or by the Sides 
of the Tongue ; and this gives their Sounds that con- 
tinued Flbw which is called Liquidhy the Grammarians. 

The Articulation of a Confonant may modify that of 
a Vowel, either by preceding, or fucceeding it. If a ' 
Confonant is placed before a Vowel, we difcharge the 
Articulation of the Confonant upon that of the Vowel, 
and emit the Breath by the latter Articulation. If a 
Confonant is placed after a Vowel, we continue the Ar- 
ticulation of the Vowel, without checking the Courfe 
of the Breath, till the Articulation of the Confonant is 
compleatly formed* The Sound of every SyVLaVA.^ \\xdX 
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cDofifts of a Vowfel and a Coafimaiit h formed In one of 
the Manners above defcribed. The Articulations of 
two or more Confonants • may unite with a Vowel or 
Diphthong in forming a Syllable ; as in ilujS^, cranvi, 
ioiby &c. But when a Syllable is very complex, it is 
afually difficult ^to prcmounce ; and whatfoever is fo, H 
not agreeable to the Ear. 

Syllahles are the Elements of Words« 

Of the Letters in particulur : Md firfi of the 

Vowels. 

A. 

THIS Vowel has three Sounds in Englifli; th 
JUnder^ the open, and the broai, 

blender; as in place^ nation^ numoHs^ Sec, 

Open; m in /other, languifh^ «uaUfy,.Scc* 

Broad; as in alh ivall, &c. The broad a^ is the 
open a pronounced long. 

J is ufed in forming the Diphthongs at, ay, au^ aw^ 

At or ay denotes a long and flender, as in *uain^ 
play. Sec 

Au and a/w have the fame found as a broad. For 
haul axul hoFwl are pronouced as hall and hall. 

E. 
Single tf is feldom pronounced long in Engliiby ex- 
cept in fbme Words taken dire^y from the Greek or 
ladmi MS Om^M, Pkihu9i fuin^ Sc^ 
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M flien U tie «ot coMfeM Vofiret in the L^figuage ; 

IS in error, hejt, &c. 

f it iifed St tke Efid of iftdny Wofds, ina^ljr to fhev 
Imc die ScHmd of the kft SjFlkfcble is tO' be feftened. 
This is ufually done by lengtktnifig a*^ 0]^emng^ the 
Soond of the Vowd which is in the Syllable ; as in bdbe^ 
Hudt, Jhikiy ffdvoley duke. 

Ey when thM niedy is faid to* \e JSene. 

In ibme Words> only the Confonant of the lad Syl> 
kbte is evened by the filent e, and the pi^eding Vowel 
is'dotfc and ftorr^ as in bermfMgr, fmfmety gitfe, hvt, 
Ac. 

f at die End of Wbrds> before n^ and afber /, or r^ 
is a Notice that die Sound of the lad Syllable is to b* 
lonned within the Mouth towards the Palate, without 
fiifiering much of the Breath to depart through the Lips > 
as in ofexy gi*ven, fable, huckte, metre^ lucre. When 
k and re have this Sound, the e is pronounced before 
die / and the r, although it is written behind them. 
Syllables thus founded are iatd to be Uquid, in Terms oF 
Grammar*^ 

E is ufed in forming the Diphthongs ea, eiy eu, ew. 

Ea, i» many Words,, denotes e long and open-; as int 
dream, creaens Bat in many Wowls it has the Effirfb of 
9e % that isy of e long and clofe ; as in deary fear. S^e 
in bread, flead, f^eat, and fome other Words, ea is 
fimnded' as e fhort and clofe. 



1 has a Sound which is intermediate between the 
•pen and doftrSMndi? oTm longf: as in peruiw^ tci«. 
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. Eo IS found in PicpU and {bunds ^see; and in yeeman 
pronounced Temmatt, 

Eu and E<w have the found of u^ong and foft, but 
not made liquid by letting the Breath efcape by the 
Nofe ; as in eulogy ^ denu^ &c. 

Ae fometimes appears as a Diphthong in Greek and 
Latin Names ; as JEacus^ Coffar. It founds as it be- 
fore a Vowely and as ia before a Confonant. 

/. 
/ has a long open Sound in Monofyllables, if they 
end in Silent ^, or in tnd\ as miney Jire^ fmtUy bindi* be^ 
hindy Sec. In other Words it is fhort ; as i/y bid, this^ &c. 

/ before r is often founded almoft as u dofe ; z&Jirft, 
JlirU Jhirt. 

The Diphthong ie is founded as e long and clofe ; as 
in fieldy believe. / begins no other Diphthong ; except 
that it precedes eu in lieu, and enxi in fview ; which are 
founded as if written with u long and clofe. 

O 

O is ufually long before fingle Confonants; as in tdiouSi 
emen : and fhort before two Confonants ; as in Mlj rock* 
But It is long in toll, roll, and frequently before r fol- 
lowed by another Confonant; as in border, ordtnancey or^ 
vtament, &c. O precedes all the Vowels in forming 
Diphthongs. 

Oa has the found of o long and open, as in coaly boaft. 

I. 
Oe is only found in fome few Greek Words taken im- 
mediately into the Englilh, as cFcouomjy {gcumenicaL It 
/bands as e long and open. 
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denotes the Sounds #f and i very intimately nni- 
as in 0i7, noi/i. T follows 9 at the End of Words, 
d of /; as boy^ deftrfiy. 

dire6b the Sonnd ^9 to be formed towards the 
^ whilft the Breath is emitted by a round Aper- 
»f the Mouth. This Aperture enlarges the internal 
J of the Mouth fo as to make it approach to the Ar- 
don denoted by w. Therefore Oo is the Clofe 
I which correijponds to the open Sound denoted by 
3r ou. This clofe Sound may either be hng\ as in 
fooU food I or ihort; as in bloodf ftood^ ^wooL 

or ow denotes the Sound of « open united with the 
ing Articulation of « or <u; ; as m fault founds grow, 
edge. Thefe Sounds may be made more or lefs 
md deep, by making the Mouth more or lefs hoi- 
ind directing the Breath more or lefs toward the 
;• Thus a Bonvi, meaning an orbicular Body, 
ts a dofe Sound : But a Bowl, meaning a YeffeU 
"es a more open Sound. 

var3ring the Cavity of the Mouth, and direding^ 
reath more and more inwards, eu approaches, in 
^ords, to u long and foft ; as court; or to « ihort 
»ft, as labour, vapour i or to » dofe; as cou^d, fwou^d, 
ddf tvou/d; or to u deep and open; as rough, tough ^ 

dofe and guttund ; as cough, Jlougb meaning a 
deep in Mire. 

U 
as a long fmooth Sound in the laft Syllables of 

1 that end in iilent e, or in ution or ufioni as blue^ 
'^f to ufe, to abu/e, to refufe, to iwfutet r^olution^ 

B ^^\ 
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But in th^^.JvJouni, ig/J* ah^^f re/u/e^ ahfirufe^ the s is 
pronoiiBced more tlirou^h the Lips, fo as to give u a 
harder Sound. 

Vu commoiily fiiort. before two or more Confonants; 
as in fiubhliy rufty fercuffioni and before fingle Confo^ 
nants at the end of VS^ords ; as /«/, thusf rub, 

J7 forms a Diphthong in the Middle of Words, by pre- 
ceding all the other Vowels; as in^«tfr^, queftj quite f an- 
guijhy to quote. But when thu$ applied it has the Eflefl 
of <u;; which, and not «, Is ufed at the beginning of 
Words ; as njoane^ tweft^ <wildf ivorn, 

U is fometimes qtfie/cent, or omitted in thePronunda« 
lion, beibre «» ^, /, jr ; as in guard, gueft, guide, huj. 

r 

T, when ufed as a Vowel, fuppUes the Place of i at 
the end of Words ; as in ny, tfy, fiy ; and before an i ; 
^ ^^H* fy^^g* It is ufttidly retained in derivativ« 
Words, if it was the latter Parjt of a Dipbtbojag in thi 
Primitives. Thus, from day, days\ from deftroy, de* 
firmer \ from cofiw^, conveyancer, &c. DUt if jr is not 
the latter Part of a Diphthong in the Primitives, it is 
removed, and . i fabftituted for it ip Derivatives. Thiis, 
from Fly, Flits \ from ditrf, denies, denial, &c. 

Of $bi Confonants w particular. 

TH £ mute Confonants, I, d, k, p, /, require few 
Obfervations : For each of them is uniform in its 
£fie£k, and that £fie^ is pr^bly fiach the fftme in all 
Languages. 

^2s qujtfcent in fome Englifli Words; as deit, fuhtle, 
^^^ /lum^, comb. Sec. 
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F U qmeftent in P/akh Ptizan ; and betwetn m and 
/; as tin^t, exemft. 

Ti bdbre Vowels denotes an open Sound like that of 
flni 2A iapatiitrcef di/putations^ abfolution^ But if an / 
goes before tU or the word be derived from one that ends 
injr by a Vowel following //, the / is dofe; as in i^hriftiany 
fiiggeftioni ft^gbty^ mightier^ migbtieftj &C. 

H direds to give the Breath a free current through the 
Lips. Therefore, \i b follows a mute Confonant, the 
Articulation is opened by it : Thus pb denotes the Ar- 
ticulation of/ made open by pafling the Breath through 
the Lips. This is the Articulation denoted by /; and 
therefore/^ and/* are equivalent. 

The general Nature of the Liquid Sounds denoted by 
irMt Mj and r> has been already explained at page 5. 

It is not necefTaiy to make any particular Obfervations 
on A 4it and« ; bat it is proper to obferve of the Sound 
of r, that it may be made lefs or more liquid at our Plea* 
fure. When it is lefs liquid, a confiderable Portion of 
the Breath is forced through the Teeth; and this makes 
the Sound rough. This Sound of r is hard at the end 
of Words, if the Syllable which it clofes be long; as bar^ 
rifiTt cur. But when r goes before a Vowel, the Breath 
is direQed to the Palate with a more gentle flow ; as in 
range^ nUenH^ rtfe^ ruie. The Sound is thus foftened, or 
liquified, and hence this Letter has been ranked amongft 
the Liquids. 

lU at the end ofWords taken direftly from the French 
is foondrdas #r weak and liquid; as iatbeatftf lujfre* 

Bz 
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The AitLoulatioiis of feveral of theXettets maty be //- 
^utfied by altering the Diredion of the Bivs^th fo as to 
make it tend towards the Roof of the Mouth, and detain- 
ing it a little before it pafles by the Nofe or Mouth, or 
both. Thus «v Conibnant is the Liquid /; w, when 
confidered as a Conibnant, is the Liquid ^if ; y, when 
confidered as a Confonant, is the Liquid /, and % is the 
Liquid yi 

^direfls to a round Aperture of the Lips, ^ich oc- 
caiions the internal Cavity of the Mouth to be fuch, 
that the Breath neceifarily paiTes up to the Palate as in 
articulating the Liquid ou; fo that the Sound of k or <iu 
muft neceifarily follow f . 

X is equivalent to is. 

Cy cbf gt j confi)nant, / and tbf remaift to be confi« 
dered. 

C is mute, or hard, and has the £ifi9d of k before a^ e^ 

» ; as in can, colour, curious. It has the iame Efiedt be- 
fore r; 2i& credit, crime, 8cc, 

C is open, or foft, before e and /, apd has the Efieft 
of/; as cellar, citvil, &c. 

Ch Sounds as tc/j; as charm, cherijh, child, chofen^ 
church. Except chaife, chandelier, and fome few other 
Words taken diredly irom the French. 

G is mute, or hard, before a,o,u\2& gather, go, guiu 

G is ufaally open, or foft, before^ ; as 'gem, gentle: 
except gear^ geld, get, geefe, gewgaw, and d^vatives 
from Words ending in ^ ; as from rin^-^-'-^inger'-^'^ 

ringing ; 
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yQungeft : And generally before ^ at the end of Worde; 
as fitger, ftrmger^ anger^ Sec. But g is foft in ginger^, 
har^ngeTf and fome other Words. 

G before / is dofe, or hard ; as gifty gild^ giddy ^ tx-* 
ceft giant f gibbet^ giles a Man's Name, gill a Meafure, 
(for in giJIs, a Part of a Fifli, the ^ is hard) giUy-flower, 
gin, giblets, gingle, gipfey. 

' C fofty or open, has the Sound of dy* 

G Is quiefcent in gnajh, gnaw, Jtgn, foreign. 

Ghat the beginning of Words, has the Sound of ^ 
clofe ; as in glfi>fi. In the middle and end it is ufually 
quiefcent; as, right, eight,. Jiraightne/s, thoughtful, &c. 

At the end of fome Words ^A denotes any pronounced 
deep in the Throat ; as, cough, enough, tough, Slougb 
ineaning the caft Skin of any Thing. 

y Confonant is equivalent to dy or open g; as, James, 
jealous, 

$ at the beginning of Word$ denotes an open hiffing 
Sound; as in fab, fell, fide^ fole, fudden ; and at the end 
pf the. Pronouns this, us ; and of the Adverb thus ; and 
of a few Latin Words taken into Engliih ; as, Venus , rr- 
Ims, furplus : For this Sound at the end of Words, meer- 
ly Engliih, is denoted by>} ; as, glafs, mefs, amifs, lofs^ 
trufs. 

Single / has a ixnooth Sound, when it is the Sign of 
the Genitive Cafe, or of the Plural Number of Subftan- 
tivcs, or of the third Perfon Angular of Verbs ; as from 
god'~^od^s\meif'^mitts \ a King-^m^y Kings ; Icall-^ 
hicaUsf Uq, 
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Tile Pofieffii^ Prononns have likewife the final/ foft 
98f bis^ hers, nmrs, jours, tbiirs. 

S is alfo foft before jr at the end of Words ; as rofy^fotfy 
and in hofom^ dejire^ ivi/domy prifofiy fre/ent^ prejent, dam 
fil^ tafenunty and fome few other Words. 

It is ufually (oft before illent e ; as, njoifiy ra/e, infu/e 
&c. except 'verfe, ber/ey nvor/e, and ibme few others. 

^ after a Vowel, and before iotty founds like z Ion] 
and liquid ; as, derifion^ confufion ; but like fif after 
Confonant and before ion \ as, Comuerjum, di/perfion* 

S is quiefcent in IJk, IJland, Demefiu, Fi/camu 

7b denotes an Articulation which few Language 
Jiave except the Engliih *. The Tip of the Tongu 
touches the inward Edge of the upper Teeth, while th 
Breath is pulhed fo as to pafs by the Sides of the Tongn 
and make them vibrate. If all or mofl of the Breat 
pafles through the Lips, the Sound of tb is rough : 1 
Part of it pafles up to the Roof of the Mouth, an< 
dience durough the Nofe, the Sound is fmooth. Thus 
it is hard in tbasdk, tbink, tbrow, ibruft, Sec. Bu 
linooth in tbat^ thus, tbou, tbee, tby^ tbey^ tbeir, tben 
tbisy tbefe, ibofe, tbem, tbougb: And in all Wotds be 
tween two Voweb, or between r and a Vowel ; as, fi 
tber, motber, nmtbin, faribery fartbitig, ScQ. 

To foften tb at the End of Words, the filcnt e i 

vfaallj fubjoined; as from Batb^ to batbe ; from Breatl 

t§ breathe ; from Clotb, to clotbe, &c. 

Th 



* The Letters th are placed together in feyend modern Laagua 
f, Mrt are not proaounc€d as in £jig.\iQi. 
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The following Rales perhaps may be of Ufe to Fo- 
ragners, by diredting them in thofe Inflances of the 
I Ei^iifli ProDundationy in which they uAially find the 
i iieateft Difficulty. 

i 

I 
f 

I 

1. C before a, e, u, zs k exprefs; 
But before i or / fpeak r as / 

2. If in an Englifh Word e — J^ you fee. 
Before c — i^ articulate a /• 

3. G before ay 0, «» is bard in Sound ; 
Or at the End of any Word if found ; 
And before / ; except that open g 
In gutntf gibbet t gillj'flo'wer muft be ; 
And ginger, gingle^ S^pS* giblets claim* 
And giht gilet, giU^jsokd likewifej^rx the fame. 
Q before e is foft ; except in gear, 
Qeldy gee/e^getjgewgawy and when Words appear 
With g before the Termination er, • 
And if a fimple Word in hard g ends. 
The like on its Derivadves attends. 



\ 



4* To (peak / confonant pronounce a d 
As followed by a ^ or open g* 

5. On th' Edge of th* upper Teeth the Tongue yo« 
prefs 

To (peak T'^h, and breathe as for an / 

But in Harbinger, Warfngtr^ Ginger, and perhaps in fome fc^ 
'^^ Warit U^m^ uter, ^f ^ ii •p<0|^ w ifU. 
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w Of ^ PunSuation. 

THIS ntay be confidered as introdufloiy to the 
Knowledge of Language. For it relates to 
whatfbever is written or printed ; and is intended to 
mark the difierent Paufes ch- Refts, as they are obferved 
in a corred Pronunciation of any Series of conneded 
Words. 

There are four Marks, or Points, made nie of for this 
Purpofe. Their Names and Figures are as follows. 

The Period or full Stop, ^ #• • 

TheCokm, (thus markedJ •• 

The Semicolon, f I ; 

The Comma, J ^ , 

The Period or full Stop is placed at the End of a full 
Sentence f , which is not coniidered as eonneded in 
Conftnidion with the following Sentence. 

A Member of a Sentence, which would make a com* 
pleat Sentence by itfelf, requires a Colon. 

A Member of a Sentence, which would not amount 
to a compleat Sentence by itfelf, takes a Semicolon, 
if it exprefs fo coniiderable a Part of the Senfe, as le* 
quires an eipedal Attention to it. 

Other unperfeft Phrafes, which exprefs lefs confider- 
able Parts of the Senfe, yet ib that thefe Parts require 
fome Diftindtion, are diftinguifhed by a Comma. 

The 

f- For the Natntt of a fii|| Sentence, iee what it ikid of th« 
Deemdre r«ti>i and likewifc CQnCuU B.\I«. VIU of the foUowiof 
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The following Expreflion may be confidered as an 
Example of the Ufe o^ the Points : 

N0 Man antfirme ttvo Mafters : For either be wllhate 
the oMf mnd kve the other ; or el/e he njnill hold to the one, 
4md de/fifi the other. New Ted, 

The txzBt Diftm6!ion between the Colon and Semi* 
edcttr tcttR,i ta be litde regarded. Nor is it very mate- 
rial. 

Befides the Points above-mentioned^ there is the Mark 
of Interrogation (?) u&d after the Words of a Queftion ; 
That of Exclatnation (!) ufed after many of the Interjec- 
tions^ and bther Expreffions of Paflion : And the Pa- 
mthefis ( ) which is ufed to inclofe a Sentence, when in- 
doded in another, without being necefTary to compleat 
Hut Sen& or Conftrudion. As, 

Who bath believed our Report? and to whom is the Am^ 
•ftbe Lord rruetdidf 

Bat Job anfiwered and fmdy Oh that my Grief ^voere 
thromghfy weighed^ and my Calamity laid in the Ballances 
togetbe\ 



r 



/ 



Then Jaelfmote the Nail into his Temples^ and faftened 

it to' the Ground: (for he 'was fall ajleepy and weary J fi 
be died. OldTeft. 



BOOK 
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BOOK t 

Of Etymology y or the feveral different Sot 

of Words. 

THE Sorts of Worlds of which Language c6ni 
are ufu^ly €on£dered in Grammar as Ei^ 
When thus coniidered they are called the Parts 
SpEEcrty and diftinguiihed by the following Names 



Noun, 


Adverb 


Pronoun, 


Conjunction, 


Verb, 


Preposition, 


Participle, 


Interjection. 



And to-thcfe, in EngKih, we may add The Arti^i 

Pleafe to obferve that by an Ohje^ is meant in 
,Book, not only a Thing that is viiible ; but like^ 
whatfoever gives Occailon to any Conception, fucli 
tftat the Mind can attend to that Conception fingly 

And that by a coale/cettt Circumftance is meant fuc 
wnites with an Objei^, without encreafing the Nua 
of the Objea. 

SECT. I. 

Of the Nouns. 

NOUNS are the Names of Objefts or Coatefc 
Circumflances, not confidered as beginmngy < 
tinuingy endings being reneiuedy dejlroyed^ and again 
pedtedf fo as tofuit any Occajion. 

For the Object or Circumftance denoted by a N< 
41 D0t fubje^i to the Numbers rf fte^U\v>tv once, t«u 

t 
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Unicii iiC. Thnsr yda cannot conMently fay a Man once- 
twce-thrice; or ABion once-t'wi^e-tbrice. Therefore a 
Man and Affion arc Nonns : For they denote Objefts 
not confidered as beginning, ending, and again renewed 
ib as to fuit any Occafion. Nor can you confidently fay 
a nfirtuous Man or a 'virtuous ASHon^ once-fujice-tbricey 
thenefpre the Word wrtuous is aNoun, denoting a coalef* 
oent Circumilance ; and fo of any other Inilances. 

Noons are of two Sorts, the iuhftanti've and the Adjec^ 
five. 

Noun Substantives either denote Objefts, as dif- 
tingnifhed by fixed or habitual Marks or Charaders; or 
co^efcent Circumflances, to be derived from thefe Ob- 
jcfts. 

The Objcfts denoted by Nouti Suhftanti^ves may be 
counted by the Numbers one^ fwo, three : For when thus 
expreflfed, the Objects are conceived as fo many feparate 
Things diftinguifhabie from each other by iixed or habi- 
tual Marks or CharaAers. 

Noon Sttbftandves arc of two Sorts, the Proper ^ and 
the Common or ApfeUative^ 

Noun Substantives proper, aremore ufually called 
Proper Names i being intended each to exprefs one fingle 
individual Objed to which the Name is appropriated ; 
as, yobn iV— — , Mary M— , London^ Parisy Greece^ 
Italy. The Thames^ The Seine, &c. 

Common or Appei^lativb Substantives arp 
Barnes, each of which is common to every Obje(£t of a 
whole Clafs or Species; as a Man, is a Name common to 
<vpy Many aad fo ofothn Inilances. 



1 
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A Name wlikh was proper «t M m^y become a^ 
pellative, by being applied tp ftvefjalDlyefte i 99iiiC 
Name C^e/ar became ccuni^oii to all tbe Roman £a« 
perors. And fo a Somame, though at irft, applied tp 
one Man, is given ^> all his Defcex^dan^. 

Common or appellative Suhftantivef are of t<wii Num^ 
hersj the Singular and the Plural. The Singular Num- 
ber denotes but one Obje£i of a Sort ; as, a Book, Fir* 
iue. The Plural denotes mo^e th^ one Dbje£t of a 
Sort ; as. Books, Virtues. 

All Subilantives are fubjed to Pep^'Ensiov. The 
Englifh Subftantives may be reduced to one ReguUar Dtr 
cknjiotti with four fubordinate Varieties. 

The Varieties confift in the different Manners of form- 
ing the Plural from the lingular Number. The Forms 
of each Number may be confidered as SiXf and called 
Cafet^ in Imitation of the Latin Forms of Subftantiveiy 
with which they nearly conrefpond in Meaning ; And 
the eilabliihed Name of each Cafe m4y be retaiAec], 
*uiz. The Nominative, the Genitive, the Dative, the Accu^ 
fative, the Vocative, and the Ablative. Tb^ Nc»i4na- 
tive and Vocative are fometimc^ called tkptd^ Q^J^l 
and the reft, the oblique Cafes. 

The Regular DecUuJUn o(E$^fi/b Suhflmoiveu 

Tho6 Subfbntives are of this Declenficm, which form 
their Plural by fubjoining an / to the Singular without 
encreafeof Syllables ; as Singular, a King, or the King ; 
Plural, Kings^ or the Kings. And fo Singular, Truth ; 
Plural, Truths, Sec. Far the greatrft Nnmber of Sub- 
i!^aDlJves are thus declined. 
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Singulv* 

Norn. ^ Kmgy die King. 

Gen. I *^' I J ^^ I 

' of a King, 3 Cof tiie King. 3 

Dot. to a King^ to t}i^ King* 

jicatf. a King, tke King. 

Focat. O King, O die King. 

JiUu. by « King, by die King. 



Pland 

JVfflr. Ki^» the Kingf . 

Ga. ofKijigs^ of the Kings. 

Dot. to Kings, to the Kings* 

jiccuf. Kings, the Kings. 

Vocat. O KingSy O the Kings. 

Ablat. by Kings* by the Kings. 

The Firft Variay^ in which the Horal is formed from 
die Singular ending in iilent e^ hf adding only an j; 
fet {o that the Syllables are one more in the Plural 
than in the Singular* This only happens in Sobihui- 
dves which end in filent e^ after c^g^ s^xi as Singu- 
lar, Place; Plural, Places. So BrUge^ BriJgesi Neife, 
Neifis ; Prize, Prizes* 

Singular. 
Nm. a Place, the Place. 

r aPUce*8, 7 r the Place's. 

t of a Place, J 1 of the Place. 
Dat. to a Place, to the Place. 

jiccu/. a Place, the Place. 

Foe^t. O PUcc, O the Place. 

Mlat, by a Place, by the Place. 
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Plural 


• 


Nvm. 


Places, 


the Places. 


Gen, 


of Places, 


of the Places. 


Dot. 


to Places, 


to the Places. 


Accuf^ 


Places, 


the Places. 


Vocat. 


O Places, 


O the Places. 


Ablau 


by Places, 


by the Places. 



The ficond Fartety^ in which the Singular e 
imd the Plural is formed by changing y into 
fyi flies. y\!^& only happens when^ is not 
Part of a Diphthong : For Nouns which c 
Piphthong, of which j> is the latter Vowel, f< 
f lural after the regular Manner \ as day^ days* 

Singular. 
Norn, a Fly, the Fly. 



lof a Fly, 


1 C the Fly's. 
3 t of the Fly. 


Dot. to a Fly, 


to the Fly. 


Jccuf. a Fly, 


the Fly. 


Focat. OFly, 


O the Fly. 


Ailat, by a Fly, 


by the Fly, 


Plural. 


Noff^, Flies, 


the Flies. 


Gen. of Flies, 


of the Flies. 


Dtit. to Flies, 


to the Flies, 


Jccuf. Flies, 


the Flies. 


Focat. O Flies, 


O the Flies. 


Ahlai. by Flies, 


by the Flies. 



The third Variety ^ in which the Plural is form 

ding the Syllable es to the end of the Singular. '3 

^easda Sab&asiuvG9 eBdungiu ch^ syjh, Xt and 
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Angle s cannot be pronounced after thefe Confonant^ 
Thus, Singular, a Church ; Plural, Churches ; fo a Sur^ 

plus, Surph^es i a Ftjh^ Fijbes ; a Fex, Foxes ; a Buzso^ 

Buzzes, 

Singular. 



Nohi. 


a Church, 


the Chiirch. 


Gen. 


r a Church's, 
(of a Church. 


7 C the Church's. 
J I of the Church. 


y Dot. 

j Jccn/ 


to aChurchf 


to the Church. 


\ a Church, 


the Church. 


•='. Focat 


. O Church, 


O the Church. 




. by a Chnrcii 


» by the Church. 




Plural. 


Norn. 


Churches, 


the Churches • 


ten. 


of Churches, 


of the Churches. 


Dot. 


to Churches, 


to the Churches. 


Atcuf. Churches, 


the Churches^ 


Vocat 


. O Churches, 


O the Church. \ 


Ablai 


• by Churches, 


by the Churches. 



The Fwrth Variety, in which the Plural is formed froM 
A Singular ending in f, or/ with a islent e after it, by 
^ Albftituting ntes inftead of fi ovfe ; as, Singular, et 
^ft Plural, loaves ; Singular^ a <wife. Plural, wva. 

Singular. 



Jiosn. a Loaf, 
Q C a LoaPs, 1 
' (ofaLoaf^j 
Dot. to a Loaf, 
Accu/l a Loaf, 
f^ocat. OLoaf, 
^U^. by a Lgaf, 



the Loaf. 

{the LoaTs, 
of the Loaf, 
to the Loaf, 
the Loaf. 
O the Loaf. 
b/ xk9 Loaf. 



V\axA* 



( H 

Pforal. 
Km. hcoLVts, 
Ga. of LuBiTe^ 
Dai. to Loaves, 
Accuf. Loaves, 
F^at. O Loaves, 
JhUa. byLoaveSr 



) 

the Loare^^ 
of theLoavesv 
to the Loaves* 
the Loves. 
O the Loaves, 
by the Loaves. 



I 



The fbHowing Sobftantii/ts are to be excepted ; and 
perhaps fbme few others, whith end eithier iny^ or ftp 
and yet make their Plural in the regular Manner, wz* 
Brief y Chief y Zhoarf Fiffy Grief y Handkerelnefy Horfy 
Mifcbiefy Proof y Relief y Wharf y in the Plural, Brief sy 
Fifesy &c. 

Staff miksz Staves in the Plural, although it cfnds in 
double f 

As Rules to-be got by Heart may te irfUuT, t^cdally 
to Foreigners, tiMf Regard to t^ Forma^n ftf the Plu- 
ral Numtor of Sttbftantives, I baire fiplbjoTned fuch 
Rules in Verfe. 

Tlie Bnglift Suiiftantives by fettled Ufe, 

iTheir Plural from the Singular deduce. 

If to^ the Singular an s Ibb^n'd 

Without encreafe of Syllables you find. 

Look on fuch Plufal Form' as Regular ; 

For Multitudes of Nouns will this Formadon bear: 

But to four di£fbrent Plural Forms'attend^ 

Which on fome Softs of Singuhtrs di^jfend. 

I. Esis the Plural of the filent #,• 
Preceded by an j^ z, r, or g. 



2. y Bnaly not in Diphthongs us'd, fiipplies 
Its Plural by the Terxninaiiou its. 



VC-b, 
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3* C-h, Sy s^if X and z encreafe 

Tlieir Plural Forms, by each afliuning a* 

4* F fingky or with filent e^ if clos'd, 
Takes Plaral Forms by <U'^-s composM ; 
Except dnuarfy wharf y hoofy proof with grief relief 
Fifeyftrife^ brief mi/chief handkerchief zxA chief 

Thert is a finall Number of Engliih Subflantives, 
Aidi form their Plurals dificrently from any of the 
bmer : Aad therefore they may be confidered as Irrb- 
wt AU. ThttSy 4M»» 4v«jMor« 9x% vbl the Plural> take 
we^ ^nnmmm^ (pronounced tvimut) oxen; brother has 
N)di irotien and f brethren ; child, children ; co^w, both 
9w and fiim ; die^ has dice ; loufCi lice ; meufey mice ; 
«^» ha^geefe't f^y f^tet ; Uoth, teeth ; /mpr, /^ifc^. 

Degr,Jbup^/wnei SLnd people (pronounced peeple J are 
he fame in both Numbers. Pound is ufed as Plural in 
stpreffing both Sums of Money and Quantites of 
i^c^glit ; as, ten, tntmity pimnd Jferling ; forty j fifty pound 
9iigkf ; and fb Jhne $ as tenftone 'weight. Hmfe is alio 
ifcd as Plural to lignify ca'valry, as a troop of horfe ; and 
/e fbmetimes meet with the £xpreiIion fo matr^ head of 
attle. 

N. B. When this Mark f is annexed to a Word in 
bis Book, it is a Notice that the Word is obfolete, 
u*, at leaft, only ufed in the Stile of the Scriptures. 

Thefe Nouns in Plural Forms the Rules forfake. 
Man, ivoman, ex, men, <womeny oxen take. 
\ Brethren y and brothers, both from brctherRow ; 
And cows and f h'ne are both derir'd from coiv. 

D QhiUrtn 
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ChiUren from childyfoot^fett ; gwfe^ geefi ; Si^ dicH 
Psftny makes penci ;• tooth, teeth ; lot^fe, lice ; mouftf 

mice ; 
The fame in both the Nambers^/^ei^y fouiney fleer : 

Fotndy ftoMy and horfe^ fomedmes as Plurals maj 

appear. 

The Subllantives which are either of the regular De- 
clenfion, or of any of the four Varieties, have not a 
double Form of the Genitive Cafe in the Plural Num- 
ber. But the irregular Subftantives have the Genitivt 
Cafe by s fubjoised, in the Plural, as weU as in the Sin- 
gular. Thus, ixommeny 'women, we have fnen*s ^wettm^s, 
as well as of nutty of ^womettf &c. Sometimes a Plsnl 
Subflantive of the regular Form, is confider*d as a 
Genitive, though it has neither 0/^ before it, nor x fnb- 
joined to it. As the reapers* <wagesy for the lAjages of the 
reapers. On eagles* lAjingSy for on the fwingt of eagles m 

In Engliihy as in other Languages, there are foveral 
ClafTes of Subftantives which have only the Singular 
Form ; and other ClaiTes which have only the Plural* < 

Proper Names are Singular. 

Likewife the Names of Virtues, Vices, and other Dif- 
pq^^ions of the Mind"^ Such as goodnefs, juftice, wicked* 
ne/sy injufiicey idlenefsy indolence^ &C. 

Of Herbs ; 2^yfagey rueyparjly^ &c. except colljiflowersy 
c/ihhagesy leeksy onions, artichoaksy nettles. 

Of Spices ; as, cinnamony gingery 8cc. except clo*veSy nnt" 

inegs. 

Of Drugs ; as, mercury^ opium^ tU hark^ &c. 
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Of Uquors; as, beert aU^ milk^ vinegar, &c. 

Of Unduous Matter ; as, butter, fat, greafe, fitch. 

Of Metals ; as, gold,fi<ver, copper, lead, tin. Sec. 

Of Grain ; as, wheat, rye, barly ; except oats. 

Of abHradt Qualities ; as, fpeed, vigour, ftrength, &c. 

To thefe may be added^ Hunger, the ^vulgar, offspring ; 
as likewife duft, foot, 'wool, ruft. 

The .Subilantives which haire only the Plural Num* 
ber, are chiefly the Names of Inflruments, confiiting 
of two principal Parts correfponding with jeach other ; 
Z» fifears, fcijffars, fnuffers, tongs, bellows, &c. 

To theie may be added, annals, alps, ajhes, bowds, 
hmcbes, goods, entrails, lungs, creffes, 'wages, 

. It feems not to be determined concerning means, whe- 
dierit be Singular or Plural, or of both the Numbers. 

The Gender of Englifh Subftantives anfwers to the 
Natural DiftindHon of Sex. The Name of every Male, 
ind of every Objeft confidered as Male, is of the Maf 

^' euUne Gender. That of every Female, and of every Ob- 
jeft confidered as Female, is of the Feminine* That 
of every Objed of no Sex, or in which the Sex is n»t 

J conMtred, \a of the' Neuter Gender. 

When inanimate Things, fuch as the Sun, Moon, 
&c or abftraft Objedts, fuch as the Paffions, Virtues, 
Vices, are rcprefcnted as Perfons j (as they frequently 

D 2 
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are in Tdttry, Fables, and other Works of Geabu 
thofe are confidered as MafcuUne which are invefled wit 
a Male Charafter : Such as, tJx Sun^ Fortitude^ Deati 
&c. And thofe as Feminine which are invefled with 
Female Chara^lier : Such as, tin Moon, tbeEarth^ Modt^ 

There is little Occafion in Englifh to confider th 
Gender of a Sabftantive, unlefs when it denotei an Ot 
jeft which is to be exprefs'd by aPer/onal orPqffefflvePn 
noun of the third Per/on Singular* 

The Reafon of this will appear in the Account whic 
will be given of the Conllrudtion of diefe Pronount. 

Of the Noun Adjective. 

ADJECTIVES denote coalefcent Circumftances no 
confidered as beginning, ending, being renewed 
deflroyed, and again repeated, fo as to fuit any Occafion 

Ap A4je6live contains in it the Signification of a Sub 

Hantive; as manly , for Inflance, contains manline/s 

greati greatne/s ; wi/u 'wifidomi and b of other Inflaaces 

But as an Adjedive denotes a coaleiceaC Circomftancei 

the grammadcPorm, by which it difers from its cor 

Tefpooding Subftanttv«» gives Notice to look for tlM 

Name of foiiie Object or St^e with which the Adjeffivi 

mnfl coakfce. TUi Coakfceoce is made by adaptinj 

what is fignified by the A4}e^ve Co the Nature of what 

is fignified by the Name on which it depends. Thus the 

Adje^re good mzy fignify any Sort of goodmfi % axd a 

dif^rent Sort is to be nndei-ftood in each of die Exprc^ 

fions a good many ngwdhmfe^ a good jmmeyi and this 

in Confequence of an Aft of Judgment exerted at the 

Joining of the fame AdjeOiv^ fttft to QXA^^^xaa ^ivsixhcn 
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to anotfaer. But if no fuch Name be mentioned, or im- 
dcrftood of Couriby the Dire^on of the grammatic Form 
rf the Adje&inje cannot be fulfilled. And hence it comes 
to pafsy that an Adjective does not, of itfelf, exprefs com- 
pleat Senfe. 

The Englifh Adjeftives have no grammatic Variations 
of Cafe, Gender, or Number, as thofe of the Greek and 
Latin have : But they have Variations for the Purpofes 
of Comparifon ; and thefe are called in Grammar, TfiE 
Degrebs of Comparison. 

The Adjeftive itfelf is faid to be of the Fofitim Be- 
Degrtei as, great, generous. 

If the Syllable er is added to the End, or more prefixed, 
thi Camparaii've Degree is formed; diS, greater i more gene- 
rous* 

Vsfi is added to the End, or mnfi prefixed, the Super- 
lati've Degree is formed i SLS,greate^; moji generous, 

U the Poiitive ends in Jtlent e, only r and / are fub- 
joined to form the Comparative and Superlative Degree ; 
as, fwi/ff ivijery ivi/efl ; for the e that was iilent in the Po- 
fitive, becomes vocal in the Comparative and Superlative. 

If the Pofitive ends injr, not the latter Part of a Diph- 
thong, the Comparative is formed by ier, and the Super- 
lative by i^; as, 'worthy y 'worthier, njuorthieft, &c. 

Lefs, and leafty are ufed in Companion by Deminution ; 
2A generous, l^s generous, leaji generous, &c. 

The Manners above defcribed of forming the Degrees 

of 
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•f Comparifon generally obtain, and therefore arc con- 
fidered as Regular. But the following Adjectives depart 
from them, and therefore are of Irregular Forms of Com- 

part/on. 



Fofiti'ue* 


Comparative* 


Superlative. 


Good 


better 


beft 


Bad 


worfe 


worit 


Much 


more 


moil 


Many 


more 


jnoil 


Little 


lefs 


leaft 


Late 


latter 


J lateft 
tlaft 


Near 


nearer 


f neareft 
tnext 


Nether, /. 


f . lower 


nethermoft 




outer 


C uttermoft or 
C utmoft 




under 


undermoft 




upper 


uppermoft 




former 


foremoft 



The following Lines, concerning the Comparifon of 
Adjectives, may perhaps be helpful to the Memory. 

Of Number, Gender, Cafe, the Engliih give 
No Variation to the Adjeftive. 
. Yet er and eft as Terminations join. 
Or more and mojl prefix, when they define 
The Forms by which the Procefs they make knowt 
Of regularly form'd Comparifon. ^ 

The following Adjectives refufe to bear 
The Forms which are accounted regular. 
Badf twor/e^ and w^^^ requires ; goodj hettCTfiifll 
Za/o /af/ir, iateftj loft 5 little^ /^, leaft. 
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From muci or maf^f more and mofi appear 
Derived, and nearer, nearefty next^ from neatk 
Ouff firmer f nether ^ upper ^ under give 
Mofi in their Forms of the Superlative. 

Many Adjedives do not admit of Comparifon by ir 
and eft : But by the eilablifhed Cuflom of the Language 
take only the Form hfrniore and mofty lefs and leafty pre- 
fixed. And many Adjedives both admit of the Form 
by er and eft, and of that by more and moft. 

Thus Words of one Syllable are ufually compared by 
cr and eft, but fometimes alfo by the other Form ; a9^ 
wfe, 'wifer, n»ifeft ; or more <wi/ey moft twi/e j le/s nAJt/ep 
leaft*wi/ey Scz* 

Words of more than two Syllables are feldom compa* 
red otherwife than by more and moft ; le/s and leaft ; as» 
Coutemptibky more contemptthUy moft contemptablcy i^c. 

Words of two Syllables are feme of them compared 
by tr and eft^ and fome by more, moft^ 8cc. The following 
torts are moft of them compared in the latter Manner. 

Thofe which end in ain or a/; as, certain, more certain^ 
moft certain ; mortal f more mortal^ moft mortal. 

In edf entf id, i^ue, ing, ous, ful, le/sy fome, and ui 
^J9 fy* hf «yf »y> py* and ty. 

Thus fadedy ardent, fplendid, aBi^e, charming, cap-- 
tious, careful, artlefs, gcmufome, cloudy^ PHffyy rocky, baU 
wfyft^inny, roapy, hoary, form Comparifon by more faded, 
moft faded; more ardent, moft ardent', or lefs faded, 
baft faded I aQd fo of thcTeft^ 



p 
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SECT. IL 
Of the pROxouN* 

RoNOUNS are of five Sorts, theFerfonah the Pojejfvef 
the Relati've, the Interrogati*vey and thiDemonJhative* 



Thk Personal Prokouics are Noua Subfhuitivei 
de&ocikig Objeds as diftinguiihed by their Situation it 

Difcourfe. 

W^he^f^eiwr fpernks 4md names hinifelf may do it by the 
Pioaoan L l^hofoever fpeaksy amdcomfiders $thtrs m$ uid* 
ttdnviti him^ fa as to he diftingtd/hed ty his Jfeaking^ be- 
comes together with them a Plural Objedl; and this Ob- 
je(Jl he may name We. Thefe are Pronouns of the /<^ 
P erf on. 

Thou is the Name of any fingle OhjeH fpoken to in 
very folemn or very familiar Stile; f ye or you ofa/tjf 
Pinrai Ohj't^ fpoken tt. But/^ is now otily uied in fo- 
lemn Stile, like that of the Sciiptures ; and you is ap- 
plied by Way of Civility, as a Name even oiaftngle Man 
or Woman fpoken to, as well as of more than one* Thefe 
are Pronouns of xk^fecond Perfon. 

Any fingle Male, neither fpeaking nor fpoken tOy may be 
called Hb ; any Jingle Female , in the like Situation , Shb ; 
and any fmgle Objeft of no Sex, or in which tkc Sex b 
not confidered, if it neither is fpeaking nor fpoken t0| 
may be called It. Any Plural Objeft, in the Kke Situa- 
tion^ may be called They. Thefe are Pronouns of the 
third Perjcn* 

All the Perfonal Pronouns, being Subftaatives, are de- 
ch'nedasfuch ; but all of them except it have an Accufa- 

tirt Form different from the "Nomm^xwt \ ^tA \ke ob- 
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Kquc Cafes arc formed by prefixing their Signs to the 
Accttfadve Form ; and not to the N(}iiunadve» as in 
other Subfbmtives. 

/and its Cafes are Pronouns of the firft Perfon. Its 
Dedenfion is as fi:>llow9 : 



Singular 
Nm. I 
Ggfi* of mc 
Dot. to me 
jtccus. me 
Focat. Ome 
Miat, by me 



Plural 
Norn, we 
Gen* of us 
Dot, to us 
jiccus* us 
VoeaU 
Ablat. by us. 



Tbou and its Cafes are Pronouns of the fecond Perfon. 
Its Dedenfion is as follows ; 



Stngnlar 
Nom. thou 
Gen. of thee 
Dai. to thee 
Accusm thee 
Vocat. O thou 
AhUu. by thee 



Plural 
liom. \y^ix yott 
Gen* of you 
Dat. to you 

Accus. you 

Vocat* O f ye or O you 

Ablat* by you. 



Htjfie^ and/V> with their Cafes, are Pronouns of the 
diird Peribn Singular ; and tbey^ with its Oafes, forms the 
Plural of all the three, as in the following Declenfion. 



Singular 
Kom* he 
Gtu. of him 
/>«/• to him 
Acctff. him 
Vocau 
^^laf, by him 



Plural 

Nom* they 

Gin* of them 

Dat* to them 

Accus. them 

Vocat* 

Ablate bY\]:i«m< 



SamdoNs 






Pluraf 
Nem. they 
Gen. of them 
Dot. to thenb 
Accuf. them 
Vocat. 
Ablat. by them 
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Siitguta^ 
Nom* ihe 
Gen. of her 
Dat. to her 
>^rrii/I her 
Focat. 
Ablat. by her 

Singula]^ 
Norn, it 
G^. of it 
Dot. to it 
^(f«(/I it 

Ablat. hy it 

I have placed the Vocative Cafe in the Declen: 
the firftPerfon, although, ilri6tly fpeakbg, O i 
Kind of Interje&ionv 

I have IikewQe placed tho^^ ye^ and you as No 
tiv« Cafes of the fecond Perfen ; becaufe they an 
inonly confidered as (uch : But, itridOy fpeaking 
arcr of the Vocative Cafe, and the Pronoun of the i 
Perfon has no Nominative. 

The Possessive Pronouns are Adjedlives d< 
from the Perfonal Pronouns. 

My 9 our J are of the firfl Perfon; thy^ yowj oft 
cond; his, her, its, their, of the third. 

As they are Adjeftives, they are not decUrted 
they have:«ach of them another Form ; except A 
it/, viz. mine, ours *, thinh yours i herSf tieirs. 
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The latter Forms are ufed; when the Subftantive to 
which one of them relates is not diredly mentioned^ but 
u left to be underfl:ood> or fuppliedy from another Part 
of the Sentence; as, this hook is not yours ^ but miney i. e. 
not your Book, but my Book. 

The Relative Pronouns zx^^who^ nvhichi and that ; 
<Wi^reprefentsPerfons ; which. Things ; and that, either 
Perfons or Things. fFhat is a kind of compound Re- 
htivCy and is equivalent to this *which, or that fwhich. 

A Relative denotes an Object as a Perfonal Pronoun 
^oes : But gives Notice at the fameTime, that the Claufe 
ffi 'which it is ufsdis an Ex^rejpon of imperfeSi Sen/e, till 
it is united ivitb another Name of the fame ObjeH which the 
Motive reprefents. 

The Form of the Claufe in which the Relative is ufed 
is that of a compleat Sentence : And this Form makes 
theKind of Notice necefTary which is given by a Relative 
Pronoun. See Rule XL concerning the Conibru^ion 
of the Relative. 

The Dedeniion of the Relatives. 



lingular and Plural. 
Horn, who 

Cfnr. whofe or of whom 
T>at. to whom 
Accuf whom 
Vocat. 



Singular and PluraL 
Nom, which 
Geti* of which 
Dat^ to which 
Accuf, which 
^ocat. 



Jblat, by whom Ahlat. by which 

And {o 'what, of«wbatf to nvhat, *what, hy *what» 

When /Aa/ Js ufed 03 a Relative it never takt^ ^^ ^\^ 
4j^j Oufb or other FrepoMon before it. Sec Ti.^^ "XSL* 

fifskc Allowing Synwc. 

17 -. ^cs 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


Kom* that 


Nom. thofe 


Gen. of that 


Gen. of thofe 


Dat. to that 


Dat. to thofe 


jiccuf. that 


Accuf. thofe 


Focat, O that 


Focat. O thofe 


Jblat. by that 


Ahlat. by thofe 


Singular. 


Plural 


Nom. another 


Nom. others 


Gen. of another 


Gen. of others. 


Dot. to another 


Dat. to others 


Accu/, another 


Accuf. others 


Vocat. O another 


Focat. O others 


Ahlat. by another 


^3/a:/. by others 



And fo the other 9 ofy to^ the other ^ &c. th^ otl^ers^ 
to, the others, &C. 



»/. 



Others is never ufed with a Nanie that is mentioned 
in its own Part of the Sentence ; but fliews that the 
Name is to be upderftood, or fupplied from another Part 
of the Expreffion ; as, the/e are not the right hooks^ get m 
ethers $ i. c. get me Qther hooks. 

What is obferved above of others, obtains with Re- 
gard to the Negative none : For it is never ufed with a 
Name thait is mentioned in its own Part of theSenCence, 
but fhews that the Name is to be underftood ; as, Iwat 
told of adificiilty here, hut I find none ; 1. e* no difficulty* 

The fame is like the other Englifh Adjedtives, haying 

no grammatic Variation of Number ; as^ the fame man ; 

the fame men, &c. 

Of 
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Of the Article. 

THIS Part of Speech has To near a Relation to xht 
Pronouns, that it may very properly be confidered 
as belonging to the fame Clafs of Words. 

The Article is prefixed to Noun Subflantivesy com- 
mon or appellative, to give Notice that the Extent of 
tleir Signification is to be limited in a lefs or greater 
Degree. 

There are two Articles in Engliih, the indejmiu and 
^U iefimtt* 

Ay or a»9 is THE Indefinite Ai1ticle« ^isufed 
before a Word that begins with a Confonant ; ^,a man, 
^bor/e; mt, before a Word that begins with a Vowel, 
or an b, founded fbftly ; as, an angel^ an hour* 

The is THE Definite Article, and is ufed both btf- 
ftre a Vowel and a Confonant ; as, the angel, the man. 

The indefinite Article gives Notice, that the Objeft 
Ignified by the Name to which it is prefixed, is in fome 
^irComftance that is, or may be, common to other Ob- 
^ denoted by the Name. 

Hence the indefinite Objedl may reprefent e^ery one, 
p airf one, or fome one of the Sort ; or an Objeft that is 
ly ways confidered as one among fl others of the Sort 
lat is denoted by the Name. Thus, in a grammar 
^uld explain the elements of language ; every Grammar 
meant : For every Grammar fhould explain the Ele- 
ents of Language. But, in have you got a grammar? 
ty one Granunar is meant : For if you have any one 
rammar of any Sort^ you may anfwer jex» 
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In / qjoouUget a graimnar^ hut lib not knotu ^which is 
the beft ; fome one Grammar is meant : For I declare my 
Intention to get one Granunar and no more, bat that 
I do not yet know the particular Cr^ft^BijV which I 
Ihall get. 

And, in this is a Grammar^ the Meaning is, this asA 
of the Sort of Books> each of which k csdlcd a grammar. 

The Expreflions, many a man nxjould hi glad rfJMs 
thing, and others of like Conflrudion, are elliptical, and 
iignify each one man of many luould he glady &c. 

As the indefinite Article gives Notice, that but one 
Obje^ of a Sort is expreiTed by the Name to which it 
is prefixed^ although the Obje^ is fome way equity 
concerned with other Objects of the Sort. This Article 
is not ufually prefixed to Plural Names : Yet the Ad- 
jedivesykx;, great nuuty^ when applied to PJucal Sub' 
ilantives, admit of this Article before them ; as, « flw 
books y a great many books. But thefe are elliptical £x* 
prefiions, and denote Books in fuch a Number, ^zHeach 
fine of the like Numbers, in like Circumftances, may h€ 
confidered as/fw, or 'very many ; and fo of other la- 
fiances. 

The Definite Article gives Notice, that the 
Names to which it is prefixed denote Objedb in fuch 
Circumflances as are not common to other Qbjeds of 
the fame Sorts ; as, the books of Mofes. For here the 
Books meant are diilinguifhed from other Books, by 
the Relation which they have to Mofes» and whid 
other Bppks have not* 



i 



I 
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• And fo any previous Knowledge of the Obje£l, or In« 
tentioB concerning it, or particular Situation, may aA 
ceitain it from others of the fame Sort ; ais, the Book 
nMcbyott btwe nod to doj^ ; tht bor/e nuhtcbyou propofi to 
ride te-Morrow ; tbefitrface tfthefea^ &c. and very many 
other Circsmfiances occur which afcertain Objefls from 
otfaert of their Sort, and which of Confequence re- 
f uire the definite Article to be prefixed to the Name of 
the ObjeAs when fb afcertained ; as, the <wi/eft men of the 
e^i tbe ijoorft horfe ofthefet^ &c. 

^ The Definite Article is [likewife ufed before Partlci- 
pies, wheri applied in Conftrudtion like Subftantives ; 
w^mtbe bearing ofit^uries : And before Adje£Hves and 
Adverbs of the Comparative and Superlative Degree^ 
when thefe Degrees are of principal Confideration in 
what is faid ; as, the higher you fiand the farther you may 
feel I li^ '^i» the better for wbae you baiH/aidi be be-* 
bemd bmfelftbe moft cautioujly of them all. 

SECT. m. 

Of the Verb. 

T TErbs denote fates of heitig^ confidered as legin^ 
Y ningy continuing j endings being reneived^ deftroyedy 
and agsnn repeated^ fo as to fuit any Occafion. 

Every State that is denoted by a Verb, may be count- 
ed by the Numbers of Repetition, oncei fwice^ thrice% 
fee MS to be once^ tivice^ thrice. See. and fo of other In- 
laaces : And any Obje£l that is reprefented in the State, 
denoted by a Verb, may be confidered as in that State, 
mceyewict, thrice, kc. as /uch a thing 'Was once, twice^ 
brief, fo or/e : Therefore every verbal Suit tRa.^ >afe 
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confidered, ss higinMing^ emdnmngy iMRng, and tin 
MiRmdy and ngnn Tifated^ fins t9 fiit nny Otcn^ 
And this 11 die efintial or diffingoiflung )PfOp< 
of tke Concepdon tliat is denoted by a Vo-b : Tl 
nfiUn wcif twice, t brief ; er nn oBivt man once, tm. 
thrice, art abfnrd EzpreCons : Bat /« nff cmee, ttt 
thrice, art conSAent Bjqpftffions : Therefore aOien 
«^/wareNoiul8| bnt/f «^and«^«/areVeii)i; 
ib of other loftanecs. 

The Verb admits of asore granuottic Fonna t 
any Qf^ffixt ofSpeechi and the whole Set ofti 
Forou,. bdpg ptocod in a T^blef u oUed Tia Coa 
CATiOK. OF TUB Vaaa ; a|i4.IP ngy any Veri> aea 
ipg to the Tfble, U galled conjugating the Verb. 

The EaglUh Verbk are conjngated prindpally by 
Hdpofthe Verb8^>»^#»aad/0ifc(fv#; which areth 
fore to be confidered as anxihar Verbs. Thefe and 
Verbs are thenfelves conjugated, in agreatMeaf 
by the Help of Signs prefixed, foch as Jhall, will, t 
eon, &c. as fully appears in the following Paradi| 
or Patterns of their Conjugation. 

The Mann^ of conjngatiog the Verb t§ have. 

Jndicativi Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Singular. I have, thou haft, he f hath or ha 
fitml. We have, | ye or you have^ they hai 
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FirftPfeteiite. 

Singular* I bad, th&n hadft, he had. 
FlunL We had, you had, they had. 

Second Pretcirife. 

^gular. I iave had, thou iafi had, he f iatb or 

hathsuL 
4QafaL WeAavrlutfl, yoai$4v#had,they<i«<iD^had« 

Flttperfe£t. 

Singnhr. I had had, thou toiffi Imif he had had. 
VbuA WcTi^A^had^youWhad, they ^ii^ had. 

Fixtf Putore. 
SeooM Fntutre* 



f 



Imperati'Oi Mocd. 

Sing. Lit me han^, have tho«, £/ him have. 
Plor. Let us have, have fye, or have you, kt them 

P9teittial 
Pa 
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Pdtential Mood. 



Prefent Tcnfe. 



Cl; 



I nuy ^thou ma^ Cat may 

Siag. \ I CM have ^ thou cai^ have < he can have 
»i^- Cthott^Mfjl^ Che wufi 



% 



we w^ r you may Tthey w*jr 

Plor, \ we ««« have < you Un- have < they- can \m^ 
Cweai^ Cyott«u{/? Ctheyan(/f 



Sin|.< 



I «iix^ 

I fiould 
-J would 



Firft Indefinite. 

r • 

f •■ 

thou^/^oaiAJIi 
thotttiMni^ 



heMfiD&t 
he C9uld 
htfiwld 
he W0«A/ 



have 



vrznught ^jon might 

^tfttmtld J 'jwi/)euld 
wcvfould ^ ^joaweuid 



they wffi^r 

thtfjbonld 
they«(i#i^ 



The Preterite. 



ibg.^i 



- 0>4y Tthou fftfj^ The may 

S^g.-j I MM i^i had<^ thon tanft bttve had 'j he can bmfcloA 

Che 



muft Cthou m^ 



an^ 



Twenitfy- " Tyon «bry ^theymif ' 

Plur. < 'wtcanbavelaii^ you mji i>awi had '] they C011 £#«v ha 
Cwennv/f Cyoa ai«^ Ctheyauf/f 






Second Indefinite 

r I might ■ r thou mightfi ' /"he wifiB* 

Sine < ^ '"^ i«f#had^ *^" '*''^*' ba^ihM ^^ '"^^ hamtU 
V/ «raii/^ C thou viwldfi C he vmU 
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^ we might ^ yon might /* they mtgbt 

J wtjbould J youjbwld I xhcyjbould 

^ we would V. yoQ %»ould V. they wo«A/ 

SuhjunSive Mood If. 

Prefent Tcnfc. 

Sing. I have, thou have, he have. 
Plnr. We have, you have, they have. 

Firft Preterite as in the Indicative. 

Second Preterite. 

Sing* I have had, thou have had, he ^«<z/^ had. 
Plur. We ba'ue had, you ba<ue had, they i^^x^^ had- 

The reft as in the Indicative. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prefent, To have. Preterite, to ba'ue had. Future, to 
h about to have. 

Participle Prefent, having. Participle pad, having 
luuL Partidpte Future, being about to have. 

It is to be obierved on this Verb, thus conjugated, 
dial fi> much of the feverd Forms as is printed in Jta- 
ads remains the fame in every Verb of the Adtive Voice. 
For the only Difierence betwen the Verb to have, and 
other Verbs of this Voice, is, that one of the Roots 
of fixme other Verb is ufed inftead of the Roots, have, 
badf and baving, in the feveral Tenfes in which thefe 
Rnis appear in Roman Charafters. 



^Y& 
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Tbe Form f bath may be ufed on any fctonnOcca* 
fi^n ; as in a Sermon, or wberefeever k is inttdded tt> 
imitate the Stile of the Scriptores; but has is to be ufed 
on other Occaiions. 

f Te may alio be nfed inftead of jrMr, on any Occafio^ 

of the Hke Nature with the former ; but you is to be 
ufed on other Occaiions. 

Any Name of thi Singular limmh& Mtd third Pnfm 
nay be fubflitated ift^ad of U in the iMfd Perfeli Sin- 
gular of this or any other Verb : And any Name of the 
Plural Number and third Per/on may be fnbftituted inftead 
of they in the third Perfon Plural of this or any other 
Verb. 

The Forms to he about j hoing ahout, wUch 9it fet down 
in the Future of the Infinitive Mood, and in the Future 
Participle, are little uftd at preienc : Pot the Participle 
going is now commonly made Ufe of inilead ofahoat; 
sa^ to he going to hatfe : But this is Only in the Language 
Cdnyerfation. 

It is almofl unnecefTary to obferve, that the v^k 
Prelent Tenie of the Indicative Mood of this Verb con- 
llitutes the Signs of the ieCond Preterite ^ the firft Pro- 
terite thofe of the Pluperf^6l ; and the firfTFuture, thofe 
6f the ftcond Future > 2aA fo, in the Potcbtial M(k)d, 
the Pre&nt Tenfe becomes the 9ign» of the B icteii te;, 
and riie whole £rft Indefinite, theft of the feoottd In- 
definite. 

The Manner of conjugating tho Yefb «9 ht. 

Imkt0hO9 
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Indicative Mood* 

Prefent Tenfe. 

SiDg. I affit tfaoa arty he is« 

Plur. Wc arc, ^ytor you arc, they are. 

Firft Preterite, 

Smg. I was, thou waft, he was. 
Pkr* Wc were, you were, they were; 

Second Preterite. 

Sing. I/hKrbeen, thou ii^ been, ke j^t^ 

or bos been* 
Plur* We bavi been, you ba've been, thqr ba^je 

been. 

Pluperfea. 

Sing. 1 bad htevit thou i&tf^ been, he bed been. 
Plnr. We &i^ been, you j&^i/ been, theyi'^bcenu 

Firft Future. 

^^ KVrtfiaH Cfoujtalt <thejjhair 

IWtwUI^ iyfm will ^* Obey wW ^ 

Second Future. 
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Ifhperathe Mod. 

Sing. Let me be, h thou. Let him l$* 

t*lur. Let us be, he\ ye or you. Let them be* 

Potential Mood. 






Prefcnt Tenfe. 

can be <s thou mm/? be 
Mtf^ Cthou mufi 



\ 



htmay 
hcMff be 
hesn^ 



We may C you may 

Pkr. < Wc can be -j you wii be 
V/emvft Cyou mujl 



t they may 
< they can ht 
Kiheymnfi 



Sing." 



I might 
I could 
IJbouU 
I W0»i!i 



be 



We might 

Plur.^ ^*^ ^^''^^ be 
We JbouU 

Wc would 



Firfl Indefinite. 

thou mightfi 
thou couldfi fl 
thouy&eifA^ 
thouw0it/4(? 

you iR/^i&# 
you could t- 
yovijbould 
you would 

The Preterite. 



he ffr/^i&r 
he could 
hejbmild 
heweuU 



U 



they might 
they ««ii/ ^^ 
they/bff«/^ 
they wtnld 



r I mtfjf t thou jRtfj^ r he may 

Sing. < I cdff have been < thou canjtbave beenK he can i 
Clmufi Cthou MM/f Chean^ 



iBtfv«bees 



r We may t you m^y T they jRury 

Plur. < We r^ff have been ^ you rtfff have httn^ they r^s iBtfvebee 
tWciwi^ Cyou muji Ctheymufi 



Second Indefinite.. 

tlmi^ ^ikkmmigkfi A he might 

Sbg.) ^ ''"^ ba^e been ) ^j^^" T^f^,**^* been) ^ ^^«^ ^* 
) Ijhould } thoujhouldft i htjhould been 

r We wi|[f f jT you migia ^ they wx^i&f 

* 1 ^^f>^M^ ^- J y^PouUr ■ J thcyjb^ld been 
V Ws «iMitf >• younwubf > they would 

SubjunBifUi M»o4 If. 

jPidibnt T^fe. 

Sing. I be, tbou })e f beeft> he be. 
Plv. We be, you be, they be. 

Firi Pnterke. 

Sbg. I wmf ^¥m W^» ^ were. 
Pljpr. Weivcu-e, yi9uwere» they were. 

Second Preterite. 

• • • 

Sing, i havf been, thou ia've been, he ka^ve been. 
Plur. We ha<ve been, you i&^«v^ been, they i&^a/^been. 

The i)pft of th^ Mood the £u&e as in the Indicative. 

Infimtive Mood. 
Piefentf to be. Preterite, to kavt been. Future, 

G :Ptrticl^liK« 
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Participles, 

Prefent^ bebg. Pail, Jhaving been. Fnture, ietj^ 
sihout to be. 

It is proper to obferve here, that the prefixed Signs 
of every Tenfe in each Mood of the Verb to he are cx- 
adly the fame with thofe of every Adtive Verb : And 
that (except in the two firft Tenfes of the Indicative 
Moody and in the Subjundive) there is no other Difie- 
rence between the Verbs to have and to be bat this, v/«* 
That in all the Compound Tenfes of the fbrmer, where 
ha've depends upon the Signs, be in the latter depends 
upon the fame Signs : And where bad depends on the 
Signs of the former, been depends on the fame Signs of 
the latter : And where having is ufed in the £)rmer, be* 
ing is ufed in the latter : So that in the Verb to he one 
whole Tenfe does not become the Signs of another 
Tenfe ; as happened in the Verb to hafue : But fo much 
only of each Tenfe of /« have as is confidered as a Sign 
(and is therefore printed in ItaUcks) remains with the 
fame Tenfe of to be. 

The Whole of the Verb to be^ when thus conjugated, 
becomes the Signs of the feveral Tenfes of the pa£ive 
and middle Voice of the Englifh Verb ; and this by a 
Proceeding which will quickly appear by Examples, 

Of the Roots of the Englijh Verb. 

Before the other Verbs can be conjugated, their capital 

Forms or Roots muft be known. Thefe contain all the 

Varieties of Termination which the Englifli Verb admits 

of/ except thofe of the Perfons in fome of the Tenfe?. 

And thefe Root$ arc confidered 3l% Fgar vcl tach Verb ; 
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Dgh in many Verbs two of them are alike, and in 
few three are alike. Three of thefe Roots are 
I in the firft Perfons Singular of the three firft Ten- 
'the Indicative Mood in the Adive Voice, if thefe 
ns are coniidered without the Pronoun /, and the 
f them alfo without the Sign ha*ue. Thus, in the 
/# call, the firft Perfons of the three firft Tenfes 
^ call, /called, I ba've called i therefore three of the 
\ of this Verb are^ call, called, called ; and if 
de we add calling^ we have all the Varieties of 
dnadon which the capital Forms of this Verb ad- 
f. It is manifeft that the fecond and third Roots 
ds Verb are formed by fubjoining ed to the firft ; 
diat the fourth Root is formed by fubjoining ing 
e firft. This Manner of forming the Roots of a 
may be confidered as regular in Engliih, be- 
fo many Verbs obferve it. 

the firft Root ends in filent /, and the fecond and 
in id, it is fufiident to fubjoin a ^ to the firft Root ; 
'aci, placed, placed: But in forming the fourth Root, 
is removed, and ing fubjoined to the reft of the 
1; zs, placing, not placeing, 

the firft Root ends inj^, not Part of a Diphthong, 
he fecond and third in ed, the y is changed into / 
:fe Roots; 9A, fignify, fignified, not ^gnifyed : But 
)arth Root retains the jp ; ^fignifying, 

e two Manners laft mentioned, of forming the Roots 
Verb, may likewife be confidered as regular ; for 
nail Variation of Spelling which appears in them, 
ordbg to the general Analogy of the Language. 

G z TV<t 
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The fihd Syllable ed b ofteh Applied bf A g/ iviA 
the Mark of El^n ; a^, caWd for called: And in feAe 
Verbs by a /, without the Mark of EMfion $ as ffth fer 
^tf/i^i. The Veifbs which admit of the Codtraaion by 
/, end in ch^ cky /, x^ m^ //> fs^ 9a§ fH€btt ebecku tiff 9 
fixtj dreamt 9 dnvelt^ paft. In thoie that end in /^^ ^> one 
of the Confonants is omitted before / 1 a5» d'wtlti not 
d^ellt ; pafiy nonpafsU 

If a Verb end witji a fingle Vowel before a tingts 
Confonant, and is either a Monofyllable;, or has the Ac- 
cent on the lafl; Syllable^ the laft Confonant mufi be 
doubled when an additional Syllable is fubjoined ; as* 
to hafy hatred 9 barring i ioftijittedtfitii^i to drof^ 
dropped^ dropping ; to hejety hefetting\ to regret ^ regretting^ 
regretted I toa'ver^ averring^ a'verred* 

There are four Thoufand ibid abotit i¥t HuiMMd 
Verbs in the Englifh : And the Roots of all them^ ex- 
cept about a Hundred and Fifty fimple Verbs with their 
Compounds, are formed in one of the Manii^rs abovi^ 
mentioned. Therefore all the Verbs, except the Hftft- 
dred and Fifly lafl mentioned, with their C6mpoandi» 
may be confidered as of one aiifd the fame r^ul^ Con« 
jugation of the followuig Form. 

. r 

7 be reg/dar Cctyugation tfthiEnglifi Verb tbroagb att 

its Voieesm 

fbi Aifhe Vokt. 

To caU. 

The Roots of the Verb; call, cMd, adkd, jailing. 

lndU«tv«t 
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InMeati'ffe Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing, t call, thou talfeft, he calls, f calleth 
Pliir. We call, f ye you call, they call. 

Firft Preterite. 

Sing. I called, thou calledfl:, he called. 
» Plur. We called, you called, they (iafied. 

Secofrd Preterite. 

^ L^ ] caHed ^^\^* I called \« ^^'^ ^' I 4alled 
Phtf. W* htH i you htvt 5 they have j 

Pluperfeft. 

Sing. I had I called ^'^^^ ^^^^ j called '^^ ^^^ I called 
Plar. WekHdj you had j they had j 

Fitft f'uture. 

^- i I wiU 5 "*" thou wUt 5 «" he will 5 '^ 

^^ C We ihall > „ you ihall -) they fliall > . 

'•^•iwcwiuj^ Jou wilir*" theywiUS"^^ 

SecdM Fttture. 

Sine S ^ ^^^ ^*^^ \ £ *^^" A«hhave ") S he (hall have -i S 
^ I will haye 5 8. *ou wilt have 5 S ^^ ^*^* ^*^* j 2. 

«• t Weibdlhavel & y^n iiall have? g^ they ihall have? Q 
' C W« kW fenveS g. y«oth will htve J g! they will have i ^ 

Potwtial 
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Imperative Mpod» 

Sing. Let me call, call thdu^ let him call. 
Plur. Let us calls calif ye you, let them call. 

Potential Mood. 



Prefent Tenfe. 



Sing. 5 I 



I may 
can 
mud 



^ thou mayft 1 he may 
> 8 thou canft > 0. ^^ ^^^ 
3 thou mull 3 ^ he muft 



f We may "1 you may 
PIur.< We can C S you can 
C We mull 3 ^ you n^uft 



J they may ^ 
J theymuft J 



Firil Indefinite. 




might 
could 
ihould 
would 




thou mightil '^ he might 
thou couldft ( Q li^c could 
thou fhouldft f ^ he Ihould 
thou wouldfl: J he would 



{We might -j you might "^ they might •% 
We could ( o you could I g * ^ «^«W ( 
We fhould I &you ihould f &theyfhould I 
Wc would J you would J they would J 



Preterite. 



Sbg.^I 



may have 
can have 
muft have 



thou mayft havc'% « he may have*^ 
thou canft have r ^ he can have V 
thou muft have 3 ^he mufthaTe3 



rWie may have "1 « you may have '% ^ they may have "^ ^ 
PJur,^We can have f ^ you can \as^ V ^t\«.^ can have r & 
^Wcm^&h^y^^ ^ you muCt ^lav^ * ^\3BL«^m»SCfeaBiO*' 
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Second Indefinite.' 

might have ^ thou mightft have ^ he might hate 
could have / Qthoa conldfthave / ^e could have / ^ 
Aould have C ^thouihouldfthave f S-heihouldhave C S. 
would have ^ thou wouldil have ^ he would have 

'e might hive ^ yon might have '^ they might have ^ 
e could have ( S. you could have ( ^they could have f Q 
e Aouldhtve C S you ihouldhave C S.they ihould have C » 
e would have •^ you would have J they would hate J 

Suhjun^ive Mood !£• 

Prefent Tenfc. 

, I call, tliou call, he call. 
We call, you call, they call* 

Firft Preterite as In the Indicative* 

Second Preterite. 

I have 7 S thou have ) ^ he have 1 S 
Wc have 3 g^ you have 1 g] they have J §[ 

The reft as in the Indicative 

Infinitive Mood. 

at> to call. Preterite, to have called. Future^ 
out to call. 

Participles. 

Dt, calUng. Pafty having called. Future, be« 
at to call. 

Prefent and £r{l Preterite of iJBA ladka^^^ ^^ 

fcditt thi following Manner. 



.JuJ 



7 

h railed 



Ii.isbeen7 i" 
'>ccn J r." 



»'i been 7 ^ 
had been S rT 



shall be 7 2 
• - will be J S^ 

'hcyfliallbe7 2 
they will be J ^ 




9h 



^n?! he thzll have been 
oeen 3 S. he wiil have been 



.•^^''«been7£,heyftall 
-^»«been 5^ thcyniilj 

oe thou 7 1. 

}l 
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Prefeat. 

Sing. I d9 call, t]»^ 4^ call, he fdo^i 4oes,cal] 
Mar. We ^ cfdl, you i/« caU> they Wb call. 

Fifft Preterite, 

Sing. I did caD, thon didft call^ he ^iW call. 
Pliir. Vc ^/V c^U, you did call, they ^/^call. 

And the fecond Perfon of the Imperative Mood 
likewife formed by do\ ^s, do thou calj[, do you call. 

* 

If the Formation of this Voice of the Verb to call] 
well confideredy it will appear that It no ways differs frc 
that of the Verb to be^ except in the follQ^dng Par|jp 
lars, viz. that the two £rft Tenfes of the {ndiq^ 
Mood are compofed of Forms derived from the Roc 
calif calleif of the Verb jiltfelf ; aa4 4i9t ip the otb 
Tenfes, where be is ufed in the Verb to be^ call is ul 
in the Verb to call; but where igea is ufed in the Ve 
to bif called is juf^ i^ ^e Verb to calli and where bet 
is uiisd in the Verb to be^ calling is ufed in tl^e Verb 
calL Likewife in all the Compound Tenfes of the / 
tive Voice of ey^ry jother Verb, the Sig^ of the feve: 
Tenfes remain the fame ; and nothing more is done, \ 
placing one of the ^4mt^ of ibiji^ P^J^er Verb after th< 
Signs, in order to conjugate this other Verb through 
(he CoinppHJi4 T/Bujliies pi%U& Vpi^ce* 

The two firft Tenfes of the Si^bjunftive Mood of i 
Verb to bcy are different from the two firft Tenfes of l 
J^dic^ve ; which dp^s nipt h^pp^n in pt^ef V«r|My i 
cept in the Terminations of the fecond ^^ t^iij Y^ 

1 



is?) 

Tlv Pajhe Void. 
InScathd Mood. 

PioTcat Teftfe. 

Pkr* Weaie 3 you »r > tney ase J 

Firft Pnterite. 

Sing. I was 7 iho*waft7 hcwas 7 

Plur, WcwtrcS*^*"*^" you were 3^*^ they were S 

Second Preterite. 

Sifl^ I AarebeeB 7 8 thou haft been 7 S lie f hath has been 7 C 
Pkr, We have been S g. you have been I g. Aey hare been S % 

PlupcrfWl. 

Sng. llndbe« 7 | tltou ImM btca 7 g he had been 7 g^ 
Plur* WehadleettJ £ yMlii*bce» 3 ^ they ha« been J ^ 

Pirft Fvtuif^ 

^^llwiM be S g AouwUtbeSg; he will be 5 g 

pj^ CWefliaIlbe7 g^ you fliall be 7 5 they ihall be 7 2 
'IWewiUbeSs; you will be 1 1 tk^ wiJl be S | 

Second Future. 

fl flian Ittve been 7 S. Uun (hah bare been 7 §. be Aiall have been 7£ 
lU«Jia«tlMM S^" tfceewflHwi B i uwi j 8. Ii>wiahay>hwa $& 

fWftOaahaMbieii? |]«iaBi»bffpebMA 1 | thai fluU haT» kec 7 | 
WcvttteMbaenS&xoftwttbMbiMi 1% tfacywfli have bam S & 

H fotciitid 
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Potential Mood. 

* 

Prefent Tenfe. 



Clmaybc "Ig 

Sing.^ I can be r s 



thoumayftbe 
thoacanfi 
thou muft be 



rWenaybel 

PJur.'SWccanbe r 
iwcmuftbe^ 






yott may 
you can 
you muft 



be7n 

rbc 7 « 

be h 

Ibc ^^ 



he may be 
he can be 
he muft 






they may be^ q 
they can he r b 

they muft be^ 




We might be 

We could 
Flur.< wefljouid 

Wc would 




Firft intdefinitec 



thou mightft be 
thou couldft 
thou fhouldft 
thou wouldft 

you might be 
you could be 
you fhouM be 
you would be 



The Preterite. 




he might be 
could be 
ihould be 
would be 




they might be ^ 
« they could be I « 
gthey ihould be r » 

they would be I 



?I may have been 
I can bxv beon 
li 






muft have been ^ ^ tboa muft have been 



tiioa mayft have been ^ ^ be may have been 
thoa canft have been r |^ ^t^ can bavo been 

^ ^ he moft have been 



n 



J. We may have been ^ n you may have been j ^ »hey may have beei>« « 

Plur. 2 We can have been > gsyou «an have been > |: they can have been V |: 

^ We muft have been ^ ^ you muft have been -' ^ they muft have been ^ ^ 



Sing. 



li 



I might have been 
cibuld have been 
fluNdd have been 
would have been 



Second Indefinite. 



thoa mightft have been w he m^t hav« beeOi^ 
thoa couldft have bean / ^he could have been? J 
thoo fliooldft have been ^ g|he flumldhavebeea C \ 
then woiddft have been ^ he would have beeat<^ 




f We might have been ^ yoo mighthave been«^ they mighthave bee&i^ 
-y I We could have been / & yott could have been t ^they could have been f | 
y WeOxmld /»ve been C | youflwiddbawYiwtvl lt>v«^ft«M.^ 
Cw€Wo»14Uy9be€t^'^ yoawwl4h*it^>M«^^ t^^«»\AXai^\«»> 
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SuhjunSive Mood If. 

Prefent Tenfe. 



ing. Ibe 1 g^thoufbeeftbe) g^hebe 7S 
lur. We be 3 §^you be j g^they be 1 ^ 

Firft Preterite, 

}S thott weit ? g.be were I g^ 
g^ you were j g[ they were j ^ 

Second Preterite. 



Dg. I were 
or. We were 



• I have been 7 C thou have been 7 g^ he have been 7 S. 
■ WehafebeenS g.you have been 3 g^ they have been 5 £ 

The reft of the Tenfes as in the Indicative. 

Infimtive Mood. 

^refenty to be called. Preterite, to have been called. 
:ure> to be about to be called. 

Participles. 

^rdenty being called. Paft, having been readied. 
nre, being about to J>e called* 

t is xnanifeil from the Paradigm or Form above, that 
whole Conjugation of the Verb to be becomes the 
ns of the feveral Tenfes of the Englifh Paffive Verb ; 
I that, in the InfUnce of the Verb to call, thefe Signs 
an the Tenfes not only give Notice of the Times to 
ich the feveral Tenfes relate, but likewife of the Na- 
5 of the State that is fignified by the Root colled : 
die Amc Root, in the A&xvt Voice) &SF^&t^ ^%ux^ 

H 2 ^ 



of Action; as, I called^ 1 bam callidy &c. But 
Voice, by the Help of different Signt, it figniiies 
of Reception of the Efieft of calling ; as, / ^cu 
I ha've been called \ and thefe States, in Gramnu 
cooiidered as Paffive States. 

It is the fam6 in all the regular Verbs ; <i;/2. tl 
Word which has an Adive $eii(e in the firft Pr 
and all the compound, paft, or perfedl Tenfes of 1 
tive Voice, is appfied tiirotigh ^ whol^PsdliTe 
in a Faffire Signtfcfition. Thus : / h-vti^ hmi 
Jhall harve lo^ed% may^ mujl^ ^gbty couldy <wouId 
ben/elovedy are active Expreftons : But / am^ tvsi 
hen, had iieMf Jhall basve hun^ mey Se^ mufl.h*^ 
hm*ue hum, mtifi heinjt hum kmefd^ lune all paffivQ.i 
fions. 

B a • «k ■ 

f 

This Root, which bears both an Adtive and 
Signifi9ation by the Ueins dP^ltfcrtnt Signs, enc 
in all the regular Verbs. 

Of the Middk Voice. 

There is no Neceffi^ to draw out this Voice at 
For in order to compofe its feveral Tenfes in each 
ttodnng more is neceffary than to take the Ptitic 
ing of any Verb, and to place it after the iereral 
of the Vorb to he ; as, lam caUitigi Iijms callings 
heen callings Ihadheen calling, I Jhall be calling, 
have heen callings &c. fo that the Middle Voice dil 
ijothing from the Faffive Voice, except in the di 
Root that ia ufed in compoiing its feveral Tenfes, 

The principal UTe of this Voice is to exprefs al 
mFVeriuiBMcs ofnotm^kttd^K the Time to 
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die Ttiktt rcbiftes ; as, i;e is t§mngf they ^wirt fittings ^me 
fifoUbeftandingi &C. 

Of the imgutar Ei^UJb Ftrbs. 

Before the irregoUr Verbs can be coojugated, their 
Roots muft be known : And as the Knowledge of theie 
Roots can only be acquired by Memory, I have reduced 
diem, m tke following Seddcniy to ievcral CiafTes : And 
das fo as to affift the Learner's Memory, by placing all 
thofe in the fame Clafs which form their Roots nearly in 
dK <ame Manner : And becanfe Foreigners find this 
Part «f our Language fomewhat intricate; for their Ufe 
I hare reduced the Lifts of Verbs in each Clafs to fuch 
a Kind of Verfes in Rhime, as the Subje^ admits of. 
Thefo Verfes may, periiaps, be more eafy to get by 
Heart than any other Kind of LiAs of the fame Verbs. 

OUerre, diat the firft Root is called the ImferfeU 
J^iflf ; die fecond, the Indefinite ; and the third, the Pe%^ 
fiS Rwt. There is no Difficulty in forming the fourth 
Root, or Participle in ingy becaufe it is compofed in the 
irrqgular Verbs as it is in the regular : And hence there 
is no Occafion to take particular Notice of its Forma- 
tion amongft the Roots of irregular Verbs. 

Of the Formation of the Roots of the Engli/h irregular 

Verbs. 

Thefe may be reduced to five principal CiafTes. 

The firft Clafs confifts of Verbs in which all the three^ 
Roots are the f ami* 

The focond Clafs, of Verbs In which the feund and 
third Roots (i. e. the Jnde£nite and Perfeft Roou") ^.i^ 
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tlie fame» but are not formed hy ed, as in 

Verbs. 

The third Clafs coniifis of Verbs in wh 
Root is derived from tJl^e ficond : i. e. in wli 
feU Root is not the fame with the Indefinite 1 1 
thelefs derived from it. 

The fourth CIafs» of Verbs in which the/i 
Roots (i. e. the ImptrfeU and F erf eS Roots) ai 

The fifth Clafs, of Verbs in which the tbir 
rived from the firft : i. e. in which the Be 
not the fame with the Imperfed ; but is nev( 
rived from it. 

The fecond Clafs is by much the largeft ] 
fore it may be oonvenient to reduce the Ver 
it confifts to inferior Sorts ; each Sort com 
fuch Verbs as are nearly the fame with each 
Change or Addition of Letters in the Format 
Roots. 

The Verbs of the first Class areThirtec 

ber, viz> 

Imperfed. Indefinite. PerfeS Rt 



Caft 


Caft 


Caft 


Coft 


Coft 


Coft 


Cut 


Cut 


Cut 


Hit 


Hit 


Hit 


Hurt 


Hurt 


Hurt 


Knit 


Knit 


Knit 


Split 


Split 


Split 


Let 


Let 


Let 


Put 


Tut 


■P\& 
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Set 


Set 


Set 


Shed 


Shed 


Shed 


Shut 


Shut 


Shut 


SUt 


SUt 


Slit 



The Form remains unvaried which is plac'd 
1 the three Roots of hit, cut, cofi, and cafi ; 
"hM like obtains in hurt, and knit, znd Jjftlst, 
ikewiie in let, fut, /et, Jhed, Jhut, zxAJlit* 

le Verbs of the second Class, in which the fecond 
third Roots are both alike, may be reduced to four 
!or ClaiTes, or Sorts. 

rft Sort, in which the final Letters of all the Roots 
in the fame ; the fecond and third Roots being 
ed by changing one Vowel for another, or the long 
4 of a Vowel or Diphthong into its ihort Sound, 
f other Alterations, which do not affect the laft Let- 
li the Roots. The Verbs of this Sort are thirty- 
or thirty-nine in Number. 



I, fiood, ftood 

}hang-ed,hang-ed 
h-ang, h-ung 
1, 1^, 1-cd ^ 
i, r-ead^ r-ead 
ad, ipr-ead fpr-ead 
d, bl-^, bl-ed 
d 
I 

d 

it m-et, m-et 
$ b-ode^ bH)de 
le 



B-ind, b-ound, b-ound 

F-ind 

Gr-ind 

W-ind 

Dig i^^^gged, digged 

C dug, dug 
St-ick, ll-uck fl-uck 
« . +fw-am, 
^^-^"^ fw-um, ^^-""* 

Cl-ing 
R-ing 



SAti^ 
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S-ink 
Sl-ink 
SH-rink 
St-ink 

Thr-uft, thr 

t)ut-uflea» 
-uft 



1-ung 
Sl-ing 

Spr-ing 

St-ing 

•tr-ing 

Sw^ing 

Wr-ing 

*F^^ fp-H^ <!««» 

W- t w-an» 

Saatd^Jkod; UfKg^hm^, 9xdbmi£di kit 
Mimd»RtmJ\ /ptnad^jSfyiod i iUed^ £W; fl 

While i!^W asd^A/hATe Roots iftj^ s 
M^f/, met ; ^/V(? and oafcu^ m 6»de i, idm^, * 
Find, grind, and fwindhz'Vtfound^ 2Jiigro 

nMound, 
Digged and dug, as ^oots from ^^ sm { 
Stick, ftuck', fivim, \f'wam zxAfaoum^ -f^ 

ixova fling \ 
So r//;^, ring,fing^JRng^fpring,ftingy.ftri 

Hjortng, 
Have Roots in f /z^^, and ung ; ^^^»r, ^4?; 
Come from hegin ^ ^/pkt has \/pan and. 
Shine, Jhined,ft>one ; and <«;/» has f <u;/7» ax 
Oi -fr ii^ffi or ^r««iE appear as Roots from 
And of fflte Forms from Jink, flinlk^ fitink \ 
In former Times f/i5r»/ftr</ and f /^Jn^/Krw 
From thruft \ but tiow iuRoqU are aU the 



) 

Smite, fliiote, J?"'^^ 

Rift^ mfe, rifen 

Afi/e 

Gm give, given 

Rm, lirvd, riven 

Drive, t «lrave, j^j^^^ 

drove, 
t Shrive, ihrove, fhriven 
Strive, firove, ftriven 
"Thrive, throve, thriven 
Do, did, done 
Oo, went, gone 

Hold, held. j:jf »' 

Burft, borft, J!,[a^' 



helpt. 



burft 
helpt. 



^^P' hd^ ^^^^^^' 
*^' +holpen 

S^' *'»*' fftricken 



of this fifth Clafs, bnt are 
AccoBBt of die Analogy by 
their fecond or Indefinite 
IB rC nnber. 



Hew, hewed, hewu 
Blow, blew, blown 
^ crewe, 
C"«" crowcd,'^"'^'' 



Growt ff^Jk 
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Mait, mid* ; haw, bad; fay, piiiJifitf,faiJi km 

Drtamy dreamt i meant meant $ reofve ana iena^hSL 

TeUf teU; fell^ fold\ deal fbims its Roots in deih 
Anijke hsafledi znd/eelhsa Roots ia/eb. 
Creptt kefty zxAfiepty proceed fit)m creeps keep^Jk 
And /nvept and mjept defcend homjkveep and •scwr^ 
Clothe^ clotyd and clad'yflfce^fifo^dzxkdijbodheoam 
And lo/e in loft its Radicals Barnes. 

The fourth Sort of the iecond Clafs> in which the i 
cond' and third Roots are both formed from the Ml 
Mghtf the m being the latter Vowel of a Diphthong. T 
Verbs of this Sort are Eight in Ntimber. 



^ , -cached, .-eachedf 

Teach-t „ ./ ^ i. ' 
-aught, -aught 

BeAeech, bef-ought, bef- 

ought 
iS-eek, f-oughty f-ought 
B-uy, b-ought, b-ought 



F-ight^ f-ought, f-oa|^ 
Br-ing, br-ought, br-ov 

Th-ink, th-ought, th-oi 



-orkedy 



Work- w 

-ronght^ 

-orked, 

''^-rought 



Teach, tough ; lefeech^ be/eeched^ and befiugbt ; 
Seek, fought '9 buy, bought ', fight, fought \ and bring 

has brought. 
And think has thought^ and nmrk hat tvork^dzsai 

^wrought* 

TfiB THIRD Class of irregular Verbs, in whicht 
third or Perfe^ Root is derived from the fecondorJ 
definite Root. The Verbs of this plaft are Twenqr-fi 
in Number. 

V 
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ihe-ake, br-oken, 
"'^**» br-oke br^ke 

tfp-akc, fp-oken 
»P-««» fp^ke, fp^ke 

fi-olen. 
St-caU ft-olc, ^_^j^ 

fb-are, 

fih-arf, ^ 
S'"*'' ih^, ^-^"^ 

^ t w-are, 
^-^' WH)rc, ^•«^"» 
^ +cl-ave, . 

^^^^' cl-cft, ^-^ft' 
d-eaved, cl-eaved 
cl-ovc, 
cl^oven 
jl •h-ovc, •h-oven, 

* h-eaved, h-eaved 

' w-eaved, w-eavfid, 
w-ove* 



T'-^*^'Mt)d, tr^d 
Sw:cll, fw-eUcd, [?^;^'J' 

Q tg-at, g-otten, 
' g-ot, g-ot 

tf-od, tf-oddcn, 

S-ccth, ^ , , f-od, 

f^ethcd, ^^^^^^^ 

T • l-aid* 1-aid 
L-ie, : \ . 
1-ay, 1-ain 

ftr-ode, ftr-iddcn, 
Stwdc, ^^^y^ ftr.id 

H-idp, h-id, j^^^ 

Sl-idc, fl-id, ^ j^ 

J r-idden, 
rrodc, * 

R-ide, . , r-odc, 
^"^^ r-id 

. , . b itten, 
B-itc, b-it, j^.^ 

„, . wr-it, ^'-^^' 
W-ntc, wr-otc, 

^'-^^^' wr-itt«H 

Ch-oofe, ch-ofe, ^j^^^^"' 

-,, ^ fh^otten, 

Sh-oot, ih-ot, ^_Q^ 



Upon the followin|r Verbs three Roots attend ; 

And from the fecond Roots the third defcend. 
La^f AuVand lairt ; f iraJ^Cy broken ^ broke from break i 
66 /pake, /poke, fpoken all defcend from /f wii^- 



* Ovf ani 6even are of doubtful Aulhoux^ . 



li.o*, «^.*l5s are but W9. «««• 

verbs of iJ-Clafe ^,„, ^ : -B.* th^T^ 

rt A88 of irrcguwr ^ .g^agr Jmf* 
The f«th Ct as^ ^^ j^^^ ,i,Jfe^ Q« 

Root. Twenty-eig"** ^ 
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;, fbr-fi>ok, fbr- 
t-ooky t*akmi 

if-akod, w^ed 
•a-woke, 

awoke 
^^ tgravcn 
s"^^» graved 
MUlen 
eaten 

^t, beaten 

weat, fiweaten 

ipireated, fweated 

* had bidden 
id, bid 

utten 

pat, 

t, fpit, 

t^ (pitted 



Smite, flnote, ?"'**^ 

fmote 

Rift, fofe, rifen 

Arife 

Give gave, given 

Rive, rived, riven 

Driw. + ^^''^' driven 
drove, 

t Shrive, Ihrovc, ihriven 

Strive, ftrove, driven 

Thrive, throve, thriven 

Do, did, done 

Go, went, gone 

How, held, j,^,^ 

n A 1 « burflen, 
Burft, burft, ^^^ 



helpt, 



helpt. 
Strike fcuek, ^^^^^ 



Verbs are of this fifth Claifs, but are 
f themlHvcs, OR Account of the Analogy by 
B moft of them fbrm their feeond or Indefinite 
rhele are twelve in Namber. 



H% flab 
» feen 
f. flown 
«w, drawn 
red, fawn 






Hew, hewed, hewn 
Blow, blew, blown 
^ crewe, 
C™^' crowed,^~«"» 
Grow, grew, growK 



TLtiw« 
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KiioWy knew, knowa 
Throw, threw, thrown 
Show, fhowed, ihown 



• or. 

Shew, ihewed, ikt\ 



Verbs of the following Clafs,. by fettled Ufet 
From xiitixfirft Radical the third deduce. 

Darit daredy durft ; fwfaken zxAfor/o$k 
Come ^m forfake ; fo taket fallen and to^. 
WakCf nuakedy n»okey and fwaken; (b awoAe; 
Grave, graved, graven i fall, fell, falkn take, 
£at, eat, and eaten ; beat, beaten, and beiU ; 
So \ /weaten, /v;eat 2xAfvieated toysA frooi/ 
Bid, bad, bid, bidden ; fitten, fat from fai 
^o /pat, /pit, /pitted zse derived froj^Jpit. 
9mite,/mete and/nittfn; ri/e, ari/e, haver^ 
And ri/en % give hi gofve and given ihows 
Its Roots. But riv^d and riven come from n 
Drave, drove and driven, are the Roots from i 

Thus t Jhrive has f Jhrove and f fi^rtveni 
hsLS^rove 

^fid^ ftriven ; likewife thrive, thrii^ and /i5r««! 

/&//, held and heldeni do has did&nd donei 

And go has «u;m/ from f ov^u^ and likewife g9i 

Surfteu from burfi, or elfe its Roots alike; 

Help, helpi and /&(?i^^»; Jlricken, Jlruck from Jlr 

SUty^/lev) zxid/Utin ; /ee, /asw ziid/een\fly,fli 

Andjiown; whilft dra^w has Roots in drawn an 

Saw, /awed, /avm ; i&^w, hewed, hewn ; and^ 

Shewed zxidfiowni but ^/ew, rr««w;, ^^w, ibr 

Of Roots which end in ew and 0<u;» allow. 

When thefe Roots are known, the Formadon 
Tenfc$ of the feveral Vetbs \& vec^ ^^. 
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hi Tirfi or Imptrfea Root is ufed In the A^VO 
II the following Ten&s, viz. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Frefent and Future. 

Indicative Mood. 

nt and Firfi Future, and the Firft Preterite whes 
bjr the Sign did. 

Imperative* 

Frefent. 

Potential. 

Prefent and Firft Indefinite* 

Subjunctive* 

Frefent* 

$i€mid or Indififttti Root is only ufed in tlie Firft 
te of die Indicative Mood when fimple, or fornix 
lout the Sign did. 

die other Tenfes are fonhed by the Third ox Per* 
wit ^x* 

In die Infinidvc Mood. 

The Preterite and paft Parddple* 

Indicative. 

PiMntr, Plopeiftat and Soconoui'^^v^m* 
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Potential. 
The Preterite, and Second Indefinil 

Sttbjun^Uve. 

Seoond Preterite. 

The wholfi Pafiva Voice it ftitnid b^ i 

Per/e^ Root $ and the whole Middle Voks bf 
Root, which ends in ing. 

As to THE Formation of the Pb&soi 
Verb; the fimplePrefenti and fimple firftPret 
Indicative take the Syllable efi, or the Letters^ 
to the firil Perfon Singular, In order to form 
Perfon Singular ; ast IcsUp thou cMfi or cak 
led, thou calkdft, or caWdft ; / ////, tbou telUfi 
JtoUy tbou toldfty &c. < 

The third Perfon Singdar of the Simple Pr 
Indicative, was antiently formed from the f 
\jj ftibfotiiiiig ith ; as, IcaO, be calUtb ; tUi 
Btit this Fomt is now difufed, except in the (S 
of the Scriptures. The Formation of this ft 
now obtaias, is by proceeding is the fame ! 
in forming the Plflral of Subft^tives from th 
nfi%. by adding an s to the firft Perfon Sing 
out Increafe of $yUalllia i 9Bf I cslh bi calls* 

But if dv Mb Perfeii tt4$ ift fifettt # after 
lb) an / is fubjoined to the firft Perfon, and tl 
4s is thus added to it for the third ; as, Iratfi 



r 
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If the £rft Pcrfon «nds iny, not Part of a Diphthongs 
the third is formed by ies ; as, Ify, be fties ; Icry^ hi 

If the £rft Perfoa ends in chy s, Jh^ x or x^ the third 
PerfoB is formed by adding es to the End of the £rft ; 
as, / teacb^ be teacbes ; / pa/s^ be paffes ; / ^wajh^ be 
nua/bes ; I vex 9 be *vexes ; I huzzy be buzzes ^ &c. 

But Verbs in/, orfe^ retain the/in the third Perfen ; 
as, / cbafe^ be cbafes ; / quaff, be quaffs ^ &c« 

As THE Participle is fhewn to belong to the Verb as 
properly as any of the other Moods, there is no Neceifity 
(at Icaft in Englifh) for confidering it diftindlly from the 
other Moods or Forms of the Verb. 

SECT. IV. 

THE remaining Parts of Speech, •viz. tbe Ad<verby 
C^nfunSionyPrepofition, znd Interjed^itm may becon« 
idered in the fame Se(6lion, without Impropriety : For 
they bave no Diverfity of gxammatic Forms as the other 
Ftfts of Speech have. 

Ad VERBS denote Circumflances which coalefce with 
«dut is partly expreffed by a Verb or Adjective, but not 
with what is partly expreffed by a Subflantive ; thus, 
exaffivefy is an Adverb : For to 'work exceffi'vely^ ex^ef- 
fioefy •tvife, are confiftent Expreffions ; and to tvorky is a 
Verb ; and •wifij is an Adjective ; but a nvork excejfi*velyy 
is an inconfiftent Expreffion ; and «i tuorky is a Snbftan* 
tive; andfoof other Inftances. 

Mvch the greateft N«mber of EnglifK Advtt\^% ^\^ 
derived trom AdjeXves^ by fubjoining iht S^\\^\^ l> \ 

K ^' 
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Asd befides tkde there are 

The Negative Adverbs ; net, ruvtr. 

The Redditive ; yet, no. 

The Relative ; <wfy, ivJbifi, ho^, when, ^wbemc 

tber. 
The Demonftrative ; thus, fo, neWf then^ then. 
The Conjiin£Uve; morewjerj furtbermore, &c. 

Of the Conjunction. 

C)KjnircTiONS are uied both to conned W 
the fame Sentence, andlikewife lo conned d 
Sentences^ by certain Declarations concerning thi 
•r ^tnunctt themfehvis ; which Declarations it wi 
inconvenient to make by Sentences exprefle^ al 
as often as the Ufe of Language requires. 

Coniundions mav be reduced to the eleven Ibl 
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Reoditivb ; jr^/, ftilU mverthtltfs. 

Causal ; for^ becaufitfuingyforafmuch as ; ^xAJince^ 

foy nubetiy <wbereasy on fome Occafions. 
Illative; tbertforet wherefore i and refw, tben^ on 
fome Occaiions. 

Exceptive ; unU/s^ 4ftberwije. 

Restrictive ; usyfo. 

Casual, or Sentential Demonstrative ; that. 

When Conjunctions are ufed to conned Words in the 
fame Sentence, there is fome common Word or Expref- 
fion in the Sentence ; and this is either referred to feve- 
ral other Words, or they to it. 

Thas you may make a Kind of complex Subflantive 
out of feveral Snbftantives, by placing the Conjundlion 
and between them ; as, a man and a njuoman ; but the 
Objeft denoted by fuch anExpreflion wDl be of the Pln- 
ral Number, even though each of the Subflantives be 
of the Singular; and therefore, if a Definitive Verb be 
the oonunon Word which is referred to fuch a complex 
Ezpreffion, the Verb muft be of the Plural Number ; 
as, a man and a *woman are talking ; and fo you may 
ndce in Bflfed one oblique Cafe of two or more Snbftan- 
tba, by interpofing and; as, tbe talk of the Man and 
Woman : For here tbe Man and Woman is in Effcft one 
Genitive Cafe Plural, depending on tbe talk ; andfo feve- 
nl Adje^ves may be reduced in Effeft to one complex 
Adjeftxve by and ; as, a good and wise and virtu- 
ou« Many and^feveral Adverbs to one complex Adverb ; 
as, to do well and wisely. 

V[ either and or are ufed to conneft Words, it is fliewn 
that an^ of the References, or thaty^yw^ one of them cwitb- 
«tf determm/rg ^wi^icJlf, will an/wer the Speaker' s Yui^^ \ 

K 2 ^« 
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as, in either you^ or he^ or they may go. ToUy and £r, and 
they are reprefented as equally- free from Impediment 
as to going : But in either you j or he, or they nutfi^^ 
only fome of the Perfons are reprefented as cmder an Ob- 
ligation to go, or as under a Neceffity of going ; Irat it 
is not fpeciiied which of the Perfons is fo. As it is not 
fpecified which of the Perfons is to go, we are obliged to 
keep them all in our Mind as much as if the Conjundion 
and had been ufed; and this is theConnedlion which die 
Grammarians have caSlt^ joining the Wordi ; but 4%'mi- 
ing the Sen/e. 

Neither and nor are the Negatives of either and «r; 
therefore the Expreffions neither you, nor he, nor they muf 
gOy is equivalent to not any of the Perfons denoted bf 
youf he, and they^ muftgo ; and fo of other Infbmces. 

But gives Notice of fome Exception ; as, attn^ At- 
quaint ance but you are of my Opinion^ i. e. except yon. I 
do not fear but *we Jhall fucceed \ i. e. / do not fear that 
any Exception need be made to the Truth of the Exprefr 
fion 'we Jhall fucceed \ and ib of other Infhmces. 

The reft of the Conjunctions ufually conned full Scb* | 
tences with each other; and thofe above defcribed 
do the fame. 

When copulative ConjunBions are thus ufed. Notice xs 
given, that the Speaker is confidering what all the Sea- 
tences denote in one View; as, I will /peak, med yenL 
muft hear me. 

When Disjunffives are ufed, any of the Sentences 
equally make for the Speaker's Purpofe, or fome of thenit 
but without determining wlaic\i-. T\i^, \wtbe Expref- 
£on we may either go to our Friends -» or tbcj mw^ cwnt to«\ 
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r w jHtfjr mat them atjuch a Place : Any of the Senteri« 
Ks will equally anfwer the Speaker's Purpofe. Bat in 
fbave either read the Book, or/ome one told me the Contents 
fit', only one of the Sentences fhews the Speaker's Si- 
nation ; but it is not determined which of them does fo. 

When Di/creti'ves are ufed, the Sentence that has the 
Kfcretive before it exprefles fomething that looks like 
Q Exception to what might be expelled or concluded 
t)m Circumftances ; as, in the MeJ/engers are returned^ 
ut they have brought no Letters, it is infinuated that 
Wr bringing no Letters is not according to what might 
ave been expected. 

When ConsKtionaJs are ufed, a Suppofition is made ; 
i» if I go, you will be left alone ; i. e. fnppofing, or on 
le Sappofition, that I go, &c. 

When Adverfatives or Conceffives are ufed, there is an 
ppearance that one Sentence oppofes or withftands the 
'ruth of another, whilft yet, in Reality, it does not pre- 
nut the Troth of it ; as, notwithftanding that you oppofe 
tl fiaUfuceeed; i. e. your Oppofition to me will not, 
. Reality, prevent or withftand my Succefs, whatfoever 
ppearances may be to the contrary. 

When RedditiiHs are ufed, they fhew that the Truth 
'what is faid is no lefs certain, on Account of fomething 
lat is taken for granted ; as, though you Jhould oppofe me, 
''uertbelefs I Jhall fucceed ; i. e. my Succefs will be no 
Is certain if it fhould be allowed, or taken for granted, 
utt yoa oppofe me. 

Whea Caufals are nfed, the Sentence wVv\c\i d^^xA^ 
r oae of them (hews tbe Caufe or Reafon oufoj T\v\ti^^ 
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are as fome other Expre^n r^refents them ; as, / «i 
^0 tbms hecaufe I baive given my Wmrdi i. c. my havii 
^ven my Word is the Caufe or Reafon why I muft ( 
thus. 

When lllativei arc ufed, a Confeqaenoe is dnw 

from fomething that is faid ; as, Ibave gi'Oin wfWm 

therefore I muft do this ; i. e. my being under a Neceff 

of doing this, is the Confequence of my Word or?r 

mife given. 

Excepti'ves denote Negative SoppofitioBs ; as» / « 
go unlefs you forbid me\ i. e. fuppo&dg that you do B 
forbid me. 

Reftriai<ves give Notice of the Comparifi)n of Sta 
nefs or Similarity ; as, / «» as thou art\ ^ f^ 
as thy people. Old Teflament ; i. e. I am in the fame D 
portion in which thou art ; my People in the fame 
which thy People are. 

That^ when ufed as a cafual or fenteMtialdemomfhra^ 
Conjufidiotty gives Notice, that a whole Sentence whi 
depends upon it has the EfFed of one Noun Subftanti 
in fome Cafe ; thus, in / know that mj Redeemer Ipoit 
the Sentence my Redeemer iivethy exprefles that which 
known, and is therefore equivalent to one Subflantj 
in the Accufative Cafe. See Rule XXVI. of the fbUo 
ing Syntax. 

Of the Preposition. 

PREPOSITIONS are Notices to apply certain coanedi 
Operations of the Mind to the Conceptions denoi 
Tpy Subilantives, fo as to derive from them Concepdc 
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^tircumftancis merely coale/cent ; i. e. Aich as will- unite 
with Objcfb and verbal States, withont Encreafe of 
^fnrnber ; thus, a Seat before the Fire denotes but one 
Seat, and yet two Objefb ; the Seat and the Fire are con- 
xmed in the Expreffion : Therefore the Prepoiition ^- 
inr, hf which the Names ^iz/ SLudJire are conneded, is 
Notice to confider thefire^ in fuch a Manner as to form 
Conception from it which will unite with Seat into 
tf ohjeffi've Coneeptiony and this by a particular Mode 
r Confideration or Contemplation of the Mind of Man 9 
ad (b m the Expreffion tajit before the fire. The objec- 
re State ffitf. and the Objed the fire^ are concerned; 
id yetthePiepofidon before ^ is a Notice to contemplate 
)e fire in fuch a Manner, as to form a Conception of 
le State out of the whole Expreffion to Jit before the 
V. The other Prepofitions are of the fame Nature 
ith before^ only the Mode of Confideration or Contem- 
lation is conceived to be different when a difierent 
repofition is required to give Notice of it. 

The Englifh Prepofitions are as follow : 



/»iTf , before 




Between, bet<wixt 


agminft 




Jmongt amongft 


tfide^ or beJUes 




amidft 


emTf mghf (and by^ when 


Abouty around 


it fignifies Vicinity 


of 


Through y or thorough 


Place) 




throughout 


^ITH 




Out of ivithout 


pmmrdt Or tmwards 




After y behind 


O9 mtf « 




beyond 


mt 




Offy paou 


tf» 




Abwey over 


ty nnifSim 




Om, vpon 



BcW«>t 



I 

m. 



I- 



Jrt! : 





K »o } 


Sthviy lemalh 




Of 


Vfukr, underneath 




Bv 


Vp. 




For 


thvm 




Than 



Of therePrepofitions, thofe which arc prini 
pitals are considered as the Signs of obliqu 
SubHantivesy as appears by the Forms of I 
already given, and by Rules XIII. XIV. C5fr. 
lowing Syntax. 

All thePrepo£tions, except 0/; hy (when it i: 
the Ablative Cafe) far and than^ are ufed to ] 
ceptions of Place to other Conceptions dc 
Nouns or Verbs, fo as to afcertain the Pofition 
tion of that which the Nouns or Verbs dent 
houfe^ before y heftdty near^ hehindy the church \ to 
/hre^ hefide, near^ behind the churchy &c. 

This is their primary and proper Ufe : 6u' 
applied, by Analogy,' to refer all Sorts of Objet 
other under Modes of Conception or £iUinati( 
to thofe by which Place is eftimated. 

The principal Kinds of Application of es 
Prepofitions are fhewn in the following Synta: 

A Prcpofition may either connedi two Wc 
ther, as in the Examples above ; or may un 
Noun or .Verb, fo as to become an infepa 
thereof 5 as,. in undertaker, overfeer^ after-thot^ 
fall ; to undertake y to o'verfee, toforecafty See* 1 
ing of Words is oftep fo much altered by thi 
Compofition, that ^the Refemblance between 
And compound Words is almoft loil ; thus* , 
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^es not mean to caft fenuards^ but to teAi Thought for 
any Thing befon it comes to pafs ; and fo of very many 
Words. 

Much the greateft Number of our compound Words 
have been taken from thek^reek, Latin^ or French : 
And hence it is, that ther^ is fcarce a Prepoiition in 
theie Languages, which does not begin fome Englifh 
Word : Thus, Apoftle^ Efiftk, Sympathy ^ begin with the 
Greek Prepofitions, apo^ epi^ fyn ; averfion^ extra^ion^ 
immerfany with the Latin Prepofitions, a, ex^ in; /urren^ 
dtr, enterprixe, engagement, with the French Prepofitions, 
fir, entre, en ; and fo of many other Words. 

Of the Interjection. 

INTERJECTIONS are fhort Expreffions, ufed to denote* 
in the moft expeditious Manner, theDifpofition of the 
Speaker's Mind, or his Intent, when his Situation makes 
it inconvenient, or impoffible, to ufe compleat Sentences* 

The principal Interje^ons in Engliih are as follow : 

Of Caking Leave ; adieu. 

Sorrow i ah, ah that, alack, alack-a-diy, alafs, alafi' 
the^ay. 

Difflik^ ; fyyfoh, avaunt, off, pijb, pfiam), pugh^ 
Snrprize ; hah, ftrange, *what , heyday, aha* 
Laughter; ha, ha, he. 
Incitement to Dogs ; halloo, ha'vo^. 
Incitement to Attention ; hark, lo, fee. 
Exhorution to Silence ; hujb, hifi^ peace^fikncu 
Notice of Deliberation; hum. 
Of Languor ; heigh, ho. 
Of Exaltation; beiih, huzza* 
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T6 thofe at a Diftance to attend ; Mlat fohoi 6oi 

Salutation ; Solemn ; Jbai/y all baih 

Friendly; tueli-mety ivekome* 

Indication of Pain ; oL 

Of the Exertion of fome violent Effopt ;: Jhair^ 

Of Willing 'r O/O ihat. 

Of Approbation ; luell done^ ntery. 'well* 

Injjundion to remit Speed, or other Efibrt ; foft^ Jcj 



BOOK II. 

Of SyNTi^X. 

THIS Part of Grammar confifts of Rules for 
difpofing of Words in connedled Series, ( 
to communicate the Conceptions and dif 
fire Operations of one Man to another : The Mean 
efiedling this are confiderably different in different I 
guages ; but in Englifh they are exceeding fimple 
eafy. 

Syntax i^coniidered as of two Sorts^ the regHUer 
the figuratpve. 

Of regular Syntax. 

Thi» conMs of two Parts, called Concord dJi^Regti 

Concord (at leafl in the Englifh) confifts of 
Parts; the one relating to the Carder of placing W 
» Series, according to tltie t^aWMcvfc^ C^jfiyam of 
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Language'; the other to the Correfpondence of gramma- 
lie Terminations in feveral of the Parts of Speech, when 
nnited in Series. 

Regimen relates to ihe Cafes of dependent Subfbn- 

dsres, fhewing how they are to be confiilently applied : 

And the Application of the Tenfes and Moods of Verbs, 
and of the Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Prepofitions« 

may likewife be included in this Part of Syntax. 

Rules f$r THE Or^pe^r of Position of Words ; 
nvbicbf in Englijh^ anfaiers Jeviral of the Furpofes tf 
what is calleJ CoKCOKD in Greek and Latin* 

I. I . In Sentences at large, us^d to declare. 

The Nominatives before the Verbs appear. 
2. But in a Queftion, Wifh, or a Command, 

The Nominatives behind the Verbs muft ftand* 
J. Of every fimple Tenfe; but, if complex^ 

After the Signs we Npm'natives ^nex. 
4. And Suppofitions, not by i/xcceiye. 

After the Verb or Sigjn a Nom'native* 

I. In declarative Sentences the Nominative Qife 
ftaads before the Verbi as^ 

The Lord God formed Man ofxhe Duft of the 
Ground. Old Teftament. 

%. But when a Qneition is afked, or a Command gi- 
ven, or a Wifh expvefled, if the Verb be of any fimple 
Tenie, the Nominative Cafe is placed behind the Verb ; 

BELiByssT THOU the Prophets ? NewTeftamei^ 
Stand thou here by me. New Teflament. 
Far BE THE Thought of this from Henrfs He^t. 
8hake(pear. 

L 2 VU 
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3. If the Verb that exprefles a Qoeftioii, Com 
or Wiihy be of any compound Tenfe» the Nomi 
Cafe Hands after the Sign of the Tenfe ;. as. 

Hast thou eaten of the Tree <wberepf I cotm 
thee that thou Jbouldft not eat f Old Teftament; 
Benot afraidy neither be thou dismayed. Olc 
May you live happily and long for the Service i 
Country. I>r)rden, 

4. And when a Suppofition is made without 
Notice of it by if the Nominative Cafe ftands afi 
Verb, if it be Ample ; but if it be of a compound *! 
after the Sign ; as. 

Were / as you. Philips. For If I luere ^ 
Could great Men thunder. Shakefpear. J 
great Men could thunder. 

It is likewife to be obferved, that when a Senten 
pends on neither ^ or nor^ fo as to be coupled wit] 
ther Sentence, the Nominative Cafe ufually ftandi 
die Verb, or Sign ; as, ye fhall not eat ofitj neither \ 
ye touch //, left ye die. Old Teftament. 

• » 

n. In compound Tenfes, Adverbs oft are feeii 
And fometimes other Words, the Verb anc 
betwiien. 

Adverbs are often placed between the Sign at 
Verb of all the compound Tenfts; as, .. 

He woufirD piBALLY vfAtit a Didiondtyt e^ndy^ 

HARDLY AT FIRST BEhiZYEottwhat a lowRote the t 

Strains andExprefJiom'of Ksndii^' po commonly 

in current Peyw9fxt. TiUotfon-. 

' ."*■■* 

And other Sorts of Words, as well as Adverb 

AequenHy placed between the S\s\ vsA the Verl 
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ifl bad hut one Soul, IT could not at tUe samb 
Time pant afier Virtui and Vice. Spedlat. No. 564. 

HI. The Genitive by 'j Ufe has decreed, 

Muft go before a Noun, and that by o/^.fucceed. 

The Genitive Cafe that is formed by fubjoining an / 
to the Nominative^ goes before its correfponding Sub» 
&uitive ; as, 

^araiy Abram's Wipe. Old Teftament. 
■ The Marshal's Truncheok, and thiJudoe** 
Robe. jShak^fjpear. 

But the Genitive Cafe by ^prefixed, is placed be- 
hind its correfpbndent Subflantive ; as, 
The ancientY KUiLY of the Blanks. Spedat. No. 563. 

IV. After Verbs tranlitive thofe Nouns appear. 
To which the Verbs their pa£ive States transfer. 

The Portion of a Subflantive after a.traniitive Verb, 
fupplies, in fingliih, the £fie^ of the.Accufative Cafe, 
in Greek and Latin ; as, 

I GiTE Advice ; redress Grievances. Spedlat. 
Where Ad*vice denotes the Thing gi^ven^ and Grievancesr 
the Thing reireffed\ therefore thefe Nouns are here in the 
fame Connection as that denoted in Greek and Latin, 
by the Accufative Cafe, in Dependence upon a traniitive 
Verb. 

It appears, from the Dedeniions of the Pronouns, 
that /, /^M, he^ Jhe^ nvey ye^ they^ and the Relative twho^ 
have each of them an Accufative Cafe diiFerent from the 
NomixMtive : But that //, which, and that, have no iuch 
Cafe : Yetj w^tl^ou^ having this graiumauc f ocm» \^^^^ 
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trt of the fame EfFedl, when placed in Immediate De* 
pendence on a traniitive Verb, as the Accufative Formi 
of the other Pronouns : Thus, in the Expreffion to fee 
hitfty her^ and it ; bimy and bery and />> each of them de- 
notes an OhjeH feerty and therefore are eqaally of the 
Accufative Cafe. 

V. Before their Claufes plac'd, hy fettled Ufe, 
The Relatives thefe Claufes introduce. 

This will appear, by Examples, at Rule XI. where 
the Method is fliewn of determining the Cafe of the Re* 
lative. 

VI. To Adjeftives prefix'd we Adverbs find. 
But Verbs require them to be placM behind. 

Adverbs are ufually placed before Adje^vesi U% 
ITt/Hom is TViVLY 9 Aivi. Milton. 
And behind Verbs ; as, 
T'bey act wisely. Rogers. 
He made him think mors reasonably. Drydeiu 

This laft Rule admit; of many Exceptions ; feribme 
Adverbs are placed behind Adjedlives ; as, a man wise 
Iff DEED : And many Adverbs are as frequently placed 
before a Verb as behind it : Thus, we may either iayt 
/ VERY MUCH APPROVE of/ucb a Thing ; or, / approve 
VERY MUCH of/ucb a Thing ; or, I approve of fucha 
Thing very much ; and fo of very many other In- 
ftances. Moft of the other Rules, for the Order of 
placing Words, likewife admit of Exceptions, efpedally 
in very folemn or very familiar Language, and princi- 
pally in Poetry. \5{t and Obfervation will enable any 
one to difcem the principal luft^xices of Departure from 
tbefe Rules; and the Kivow\cdgs o^ i^^^\i^j»^^\fc 
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'SeHric^, efpecialty to Strangers, both in remembeHng 
c Inilances where they obtain, and thofe in whidi 
\ey may be fafely departed from. 

Of C O N d O R D. 

rHE Concords are ufually confidered as three. 
The First, hetiveen the Nominative Cafe and the 
crb. 

The Second, het^ween the Suhftantive and the AdjeBive* 
The Third, hetnueen the Relati*ve and its Antecedent. 

The Rule ofthefirft Concord. 

Vll. In perfonal Conftruflion Verbs receive 
Nitmber and Perfon from a Nom'native. 

This Rule ihews how to give a proper Form to a 
mpleat Sentence, by making the grammatic Form of the 
Definitiife Verb fuit the Number and Perfon of the Oh- 
? on the Name ofnuhich the Verb depends. This Name 
much the moft frequently of the Nominative Cafe ; 
It it may be of the Vocative ; and an objedive Verb, 
a whole Series of Words, may, on fome Occafions, 
pply the Place of fuch a Name, as will quickly appear 
' Examples. 

Tbe moft iimple Forms of compleat Sentences ar< 
ofe which appear in the Definitive Moods of the Con- 
pdon of the Verb, fvix. I ha^ve^ thou haftt he has, 
ftjMj they ha*ve ; / am^ thou artt he is, ive, you, they 
#; I call, thou caikft, he calls, *we,you, they call. 

Therefore we muft not fay, /, <we,you, they haf, or 

fhf or has, for thefe Expreffions would be falfe Con- 

rd ; but /, <we,you, they have* 

Nor 

• The Verb is DeBnitiwe in aJJ its Fonns, but tViott oi \iiR\i>Si- 
weMood Mod tbe Participles i It is Objeftivc vVi^a^kitlo&a^H^ 
u§0rtbcPmiciph5 arc ufcdas Subftantivw, 
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Normuft we ftjr, /, or thou^ or be arty £ot I, di 
and Atf are of the Singular Number; and are is of 
Plural ; fo that thefe Expreffions would be fidfe 
cord : Nor niuft we fay you was ; for you is of the 
cond Perfon, znd*was is of the third; andyou is of 
Plural Number, even though ufed as the Name of a J 
gle Perfon, and 'vuas is of the Singular ; therefore, 
preferve the Concord, we mull Cay you were ; and fc 
other Inflances. 

Every Subftaiitive and objedfivc Verb is of the tl 
Peribn, unlefs the Pronoun /, or we^ or thou^ oxyou 
fet before it, or it be the Name of the Objefl addre£ 

If / or we is fet before a Name, it is of the firft I 
fon ; asy /, N — N — , declare ; we^ iV— and Jlf-^, 
fromife* 

Vtbou of you be fet before a Name, or it be the Ni 
of the Objeft addrefled, it is of the fecond Perfon ; 
thou Lord ART gracious ; you 'Children must be Jik 
Lord B£ merciful unto me. 

Obferve, that a Name of Multitude, though Sin 
lar, as to grammatic Form, may take a Verb Plural ; 
THB Assembly of the fFicked have enclosed me> < 
Tefbiment. Or it may take a Verb Singular ; as, i 
MtfLTiTUDB of the City was divided.' New 1 
And if feveral Nominative Cafes Singular are jtn 
hy the Conjun6Uon and, the Definitive Verb, which 
pends open them, muft be Plural ; as, John and Ja 
K-*- MAKB AND SELL fuch andfuch Things ; not A 
zxiifells. 

Such Exprefiions as Sand, and Salt, and a UMk 
• /f'fije, IS eafiir to hear than a Man fwithout Underftaneh 
arc not to be imitatedi thovi^id^ii^'YDLQ^^tvsdas 
of the Scriptures. 
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ft A Verb hifinitivcy or Train of Words^ 
Sometimes what anfvvers to this Cafe aSbrdfJ 

rimi, in the Expreffion to ba*ut Re/ptS to Ptrfins is not 
f: T§ bavi KiftatS to Per/ons is in Effed the Nomi- 
Ive Cafe to the Verb //. 

t will appear at Rule XXVI. that a whole Sentence^ 
1 that before it, may fupply tlxe Place of aSubftantive 
ny Cafe : It frequently fupplies the Place of a Nomi- 
▼e ; but then the Particle it ufually goes before the 
by and the Sentence with that is placed behind the 
b ; asy // canu to pafs that Jonathan the Son or 
L SAID TO THB youag Man, &C. v/hiRr^ yonatbaft 
SoM of^Midfaid to the young Man expreifes that ivhicb 
f f0 pajj, and is therefore, a Kind of Nominative 
s to die Verb. 

T'he Rule of the fecond Concord. 

UL I. Oar Adjeflives unvaried in their End^ 

By Gender, Number, Cafe, on Subftandvea 
attend. 
2. Before their Subflantives our Speech applies 
Thofe Adjectives which nothing modifies : 
Adverbs excepted ; but removes behind. 
When other Words dependent are fobjoiii'd. 

Ids Concord, fo far as it concerns the Engliih Lan« 
^ in%ht have been placed amongft the Rules which 
\ firft given concerning the Order of Pofition of 
xls : For as our Adjectives have no grammatic Va« 
on of Gender, Number, or Cafe, they muft be pla- 
near the Subflantives to which they belong ; other' 
, when /hT/:dAd/e^vesandfeveralSubibxi\xvt^^x^ 
Sentence, it would not appear which 2x% V>\i^\sa- 
tefjr united. 
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If the Adjective is fimple; i. e. if ic be 
no Word in immediate Dependence oponil 
place it immediately before the Sabftantiv 
Article is retjtdrlefdy it is placed imme^af< 
AdjefHve i as, good man, a good man, jbt g 

If an Adverb is ufed, it ftands immediati 
Adjective, and the Article before it i ai. 
iMMTy tke 'uerygood man. 

If one or more Words modify sm Adjedii 
its Subftantive immediately^ and the depe 
ibllow it ^ as, ii man good to all men* 

But thefe Rufes admit of E^liceptioYls : 1f\ 
Jeeves follow their Su(>ftantiire8» if theft 
depend on Vdrbs, ahd the Adje£tives exf 
Jftances attending the verbal States ; its, to j 
Mr make, u Company chearful ; this maJi 

IIELANCHOLY. 

And Adje£lives, with Adverbs, are pla 
fiequently behind their Subfbmtives as befo 
mMan excessively passionate^ or aft i 
jASSiONATE Man. 

• 

And the Article is placed behind alt,/m 
frequently behind an Adjedive that depen 
•r bow ', as^ ALL the Company flayed', such . 
MANY aMani many aTime', as Ore at ah 
not/o wise a Man as Solomon ; how graci 
^as Juguftus ? 

the Rule of the third Concert 

B[» I. Pronouns to Antecedents muft n 
Their Gcndcr,'Num\itT>wv^^ 
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f . Wkh Smbftandves we the Pofleffives place 
Unchanged by Gender, Number, or by Cafe. 

All jthe Engliih Pronouns, even the Poffe^ves, take 
heir Gender, Nu^nber, and Peribn from their Ante* 
iedents, and have no grammatic Terminations to fuit 
rfth the grammatic Gender, Number, and Cafe of 
be Subftantives on which diey depend. ' Thus a Mam 
tys my Wife^ and a Woman^ n^ Hujband^ without any 
egard to dieDLfferenoe of Gender mWife ^xa^HuJband^ 
nd fb 0/; Uy from my Wifey without any Difference of 
fennination in mtw And fo we fay, her Bon^ his 
ymK^bierSi without any Variation in her and bisy on 
Lccount of die Gender or Number of Son zuiDa^gbters ; 
nd fb of odier Inftances. 

The Demonfeadve Pronouns, tbisy tbefii tbat^ tb(Je\ 
ad the Difbibudves, tvnjy tacb^ either y are ibmetimes 
onfidered as Adjeftives ; and if ib coniidered, this and 
htf are of the fingnlar Number, and thefe and thofe of 
be plural ; and each and either muK be confidered as 
nljr of the fingular Number ; for, like this and that^ 
bqr can only be united with Snbftandves of the fingular 
dumber. But it is more eafy to confider thefe Words as 
^nmonni, and theSubftandves with which they are oftes 
cn^nefted as Antecedents, for ^hev follow tbe Rule of 
be third Concord. Each is applied to fingular Names^ 
11 order to fhew that the whole of fome Aggregate if 
9 be taken one by one ; as each Man §f the C$mpat^. 
Uiier is applied when there are two ObjeAs, and the 
oe or the other will equally ferve fome Purpofe, 
at only one 19 to be taken ; as either of the Books is 
'^ent. Bviry is ufed either with Singulars or witl|r 
Inrals, denodn|; collefdve Quanddes taktiv> ^ ^\a% 

M 2 «Q^^ 
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and then another, till alt are taken ; as rzvrf f 
my Lift ;. L e. all the Years pf my Life^ taken one b 
Every tivo Companies ; every ten Tears ; i. e. the 
Number of Companies taken by two and twe 
whole Number of Years taken by ten and ten. 

It fometimes happens that a plural Objed is ex] 
by feyeral Names of different Ferfons united \ 
Conjun^on atsdi as, hyouf and be : And k s 
neceflary to denote this Obje^ over again by a pe 
Pronoun, or to refer to it by a ppfleflive Pk 
When this Inftance occurs, the fame Pronoun ( 
^e Notice of all the Perfons, and. the firft Per 
preferred before the fecond or third, and th&feco] 
fore the third ; as, I and you ar$ m<w iogetbe\ 
WK muft part ; I, and you, and he 'were to 
Tktt, hut WE could not do it convenientfy ; TOir AN 
nvere ordered to attend, but you did not obfemf 
ptf^^ons'} I, AND YOU, AVD HE /IfOttJd be Friendh 
it ouii Duty and our Interejt to be fi. 

X. To Things we vnhicb apply* to Peribns wi 
Wbik THAT- may either Things or Per/ons JItx 

Who may denote ^y Objedl that is confidei 
rational, or capable of fpeaking, or of being f 
to : And Qbje^ thus.confidered are here meant I 
Name Ferfips, 

Which may denoes any Obje^l not confideved { 
^pMtt of'Qieaking of being fpoken to. Objefti 
confidered are here called Things. 

. Theiti m«y denote either Perfont or Things. 

The En^Iifh Relatives \sxs^ uo ^V&ttl Fonm. 
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caoe we equally fay, the Man ^no/ays Jo, and /^^ 
WHO /ay /o i tbi Sum which lijiU h^ dut% and the 
WHICH njoill he dui\ th€ Hwfi that you fold, or 
Urjts TH AT jpf« fild. This makes die Conftrudion 
le Reladve more eafy in EngUfh than in the Greek 
atin. 

Of the Cafe of the Relative. 

I. The Relatives are in the Nom'native, 

Nnmber and Perfon when to Verbs they give. 
Which Chara£lcrs, when other Words confer. 
The Relatives dependent Cafes bear, 
5ach -as the Verbs require, or other Wordi 
Which to the Relative its Claufe affords. 
But, whatfoe'er their Cafe, by fettled Ufe 
The Relatives their Claufes introduce. 

' the Relative determines the Nnmber and Perfon of 
[)efiaidTe Verb in its Claufe, it is of the Nominative 
''ocative Cafe ; as / who 'write ; O thcu who «3wrf- 
But the Vocative has here the Effedl of a Nomi- 
re of the fecond Perfon, and therefore I have con- 
vd it in the Rule as a Kind of Nominative, 

' there is ibme other Word in the Clauie which de- 
lines the Number and Perfon of the Definitive Verb, 
Relative is either of fuch Cafe as the Verb requires 
nmediate Dependence upon it, or of fuch Cafe as 
e odier Word in the Claufe requires. 

'ake the. fi^owing Sentences and turn them into Re- 
« CUufes referred to the Anteq^ent /ucb a Man^ 
the &«afi>n of ihe Rule will appear 
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Sentences. SacJ^ a Man bos been ber e * J ohn u the 
Son offucb a Me m J obn bat /poke tofucb a M a n* ■ 
John bas/een/ucb aM of t** m J obn bos been nmtbfucbaMmu 
The Exprefiions will now become, fucb a Man^-^wuo 
has beenbere ■■ OF whom Jobn is tbe So n ■■ to whom 

Jobn bas fpoke^-^—yfUOiA Jobn bos feen with WHOif 

Jobn bas been. And here it is evident that *wbo^ rf 
ivbom^ to 'wbom, nvbomf <witb ivbom, are of the fame 
Cafes that /ucb a man is of in the feveral Sente^icet 
before they are turned into Relative Claufes ; and that 
the Relative governs, or is governed by, the fame 
Word in its Claufe ^zx/ucb q, Man governs or is go- 
verned by in each Sentence. Oply the ReUtivc re- 
moves out of the Place whichy«f;& a Man had in the Sen- 
tence, except in the firft Ipllance where it governs the 
Verb bas been. This Removal is made that the Relative 
may be placed at the Beginning of its Claufe ; and it 
is fo placed to give immediate Notice that the Claufe 
IS im Expreflion of imperfect Senfe, although it has the 
fo^m of a compleat Sentence. 

The adjufling of the Cafe of the Relative is difficult 
to Children in all Languages ; but it may be madp 
much eafier to their Apprehenfion by turning Sentences 
ilUo relative Claufes, in the Manner ihewn above* 

?QI. litbat us'd as a Relative de|)en4s 
Upon a Prepofition, it attends 
Somewhere behind the Verb : But ^Inch aaft 

fwbo 
Of Prepofitions plac'd before allow. 
Yet even when thefe are us'd, the following Traui 
Of Words the Prepofitions may contain. " 
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not, when U8*d as a Relative, do^ not admit of any 
Sign or Prepoiition immediately before it; but if a 
Prcpoficion is required, it is left where the Name that is 
reprefented by the Relative fhould have ftood in the Sen- 
tence that is turned into a dependent Claufe : Thus, if 
the Sentences I /poke of, to^ with John are turned into 
relative Claufes by tbatj and referred to the Antecedent 
J^int^ the Expreffions will be, John that I /poke ofi that 
1/poke to ; that I /poke with : Not John o/that I /poke ; 
or to that, or with that I /poke : But if whom is u(ed to 
repreient John, the Expreffions may either be John of 
nnbom Ifioke, or whom I /poke of*, to whom I /poke y or 
ni^m I /poke to; <with whom I /poke y or ^whom I /poke 
nmitb : And which may be ufed in the fame Variety 
of Conibrudion ; as, the thing of which I /poke , or whick 
I /poke 9f. 

ObferVe^ that as 9 when redditive to as, /uch, or fo, 
fieqacntly fupplies the Place of a Relative ; as, /uch 
Precepts as tend to make Men good , may he di'vided into 
/luh AS etyoin Piety towards Gody and /uch as require the 
gjood Gvuertiment 0/ our/elves. Tillotfon. 

Hi has done as ivell as could he expeiled. 
Hi has not done/o ivell as fwas expeSled. 

For here it is manifeil, that as is a Kind of Nomina* 
tive Cafe to the Verbs enjoiny requircy could he expeSled^ 
turns $xpiBed\ and that /uch Precepts as tendy and Pre-- 
tspts of tho/e Kinds which tendy are equivalent Expref- 
fions, at likewiie as well as could he expelled; and well 
» a Degreif equal to any Degrtf wnica C9uld he expe^edi 
and f« •£ other Inftances. 
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Of the ConftruSiton of Suhflantives in iepenin 

Of the Gettttdvs Cafe im Dependence on Suhfteu 
Adje^ihfesm 

XIII. The Genitives are in Dependence fee 
On Nouns when Correlations interve] 

By a Correlation is here meant a Relation 
cither of the Terms fuppofes the other Ten 
Kind of Relation is between the fame Tenfe A 
FafliTe of every traniitive Verb ; as, between /i 
feen ; hearings heard^ Sec. For either State 
^airs fuppofes the other of the fame Paif. 

It is clear that the Sign of between two Sut 
^8 the Mark of fuch Correlation : For in the £: 
ehefuing of a Sights the giving of a Gifi^ xhtSigk 
StSite feen, and the Gift is in the State given : I 
Content of a Meafure, the Pain offuffering, the 
in the State contained^ and Pain in the State fufft 
in of other Inftances. 

One and the fame Obje6l, if exprefTed in tv 

tcides, may have two of its Names connedle 

^ in the Expreffions a Praifer^ Server , Injuret 

/elf: For here a Praifer^ &c. and himfetf d< 

fame Objed : But as the Adive State of a 

Verb is commonly in one Object, and thecorrc 

Paffive State in another, fo the Cpnnediioa de 

of between two Subftantives, is much the : 

jqently between two different Objects : And 1 

AUcmriogRule appears in GrammsLX) ^vir.. <' V 

^f* 5ab/iantivcs, fignifying diS^i^uxTVvcv^^, ^ 
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theiv the dependent Subftantive is in tHe Genitive Cafe> 
«od this Rule admits but of few Exceptions, for the Rea- 
Ion gjnen above. 

Obferve, i. The Pronouns peribnal feldom depend 
on Subftantives by the Sign of; but the Pronouns pof- 
feffire are ufed ; Thus, we do not fay the Eftate^ Trade^ 
Situation ofrntf of thee ^ ofhim^ ofusy ofyouy of them ; but 
iTf, ikf^ AiSf car, your^ their fixate. Trade, Situation^ 

&C. 

2. The Adjedtive Names of Nations, Cities, andVir- 
twa ane frequently ufed inileadK)f the Genitive Cafe of 
dbdr conefponding Subftantives : Thus, we equally 
iiy thg EngUJh Fhety and the Fieet of England ; the Roman 
Emperors t and the Emperors of Rome % and ioBpaniJhGold, 
S^joedife Iron, Irijh Beef, ^c. We likewife fay a imfe, 
loorthy, virtuous Man; or a Man ofWifdom, of Worth, 
ofFtrtui : But we do not fay a Man of Folly ^ of Vice, of 
Qo^vetmtjiufs, but afoolijb, vicious, covetous Man. 

3* The Genitive Cafe by V fometimes aiFe£b the 
Whole of what is denoted by feveral Words ; as, the 
King of GreeU' Britain^ s Revenue, for the Revenue of the 
King of Great-Britain. 

When a Subftantive is made to depend on an Adjec- 
tive it is placed behind the Adje^ve; therefore Adjec- 
tives do not take the Genitive by *s in Dependence on 
theniy but the Form by ofi as, fond of Fovter, capable 
oflnfiruBioH, &C* 

"Of Sobftantives in Dependence on Verbs by the Sign 
•/. 
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XtV. I. Oh VerBs depending; ^ to DIjcA 
Froiii Ota cf<wbith theyedbaLStAte 

2. Or totheObJeftsofourWonbof'; 

3. Or thoie whence Things are 

begg'd) won, Eyongfat ; 

4. Or to the Things by I>eprivatibn | 
From others, or by Force or Fraud 

Sttbibntiv^f .whenplaicedinPeptndencQ 01 
the Sign off exprefs dlHerent Sorts of Coarn 
which the following are the principal. 

»• After Verbs of maimg^. firamng^ firm 
f^im^iifi^, Stc. of diredls to the Name of t^ie- 
out rf njithicb fomething is nuuk^ framid^ Ac 
f^rmdMitn olt the Di/st oftboGrotmd^ QV 

He Jhall tai kotbiitg that is made OP the Vi 
Old Tcft, 

And after Verbs of lineal Defceut^ theNai 
Stock or Lineage whence, or out of 'which, tl 
is derived, is ofed with the Sign op ; as, Mdti t 
olr A WoMANk Liturgy. 
' Op Priam's Royal Race my Mother cia 

2. After Verbs which denote the Exertion 
telkBual Fetcukiesy OP dlreifts to the Name of i 
on which theie Faculties are employed; ft! 
plainly op this whole Work. Spedlat. No 

He is rejidwd to judge OJf THtVi freely, Lo 

And after Verbs of accufing, acquittingf i 
admonijhing, 8ic* op dire^s the Name of t 
Fault, Error, Ssc, that is the Subjeft of the A 
Ac, ds. 
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JKtf atct(/U OF Riot* New Tefl:. 

Ts c9Mvhu$ Mm op Ignorance. Ralelglu 

jf Mem tnrvi^^ of Tkeasou, Murder, 8cc. 

H§ OF THBIR WICKED WaYS 

Shall tbim admmnfi. Milton. 

fbaw acqmttidntffilf of the Debt. Dryden. 

f* After Vcrbi ofrequhingt rtcsivi^gj k^flf£» ierro^r 

Ft ^^Sf'^t Of Viy Kind oi getting that /> not cempulfrve 

fimmdnkntt OF dirods to the Name of the Per/an or otJber 

\f§StmAt$ie$ tbeAcfuifitionnmMdti Mt 

They nquired OF us d; ^ong. Old Teft. 

Tlfi fmau Jball be receive of the Loaot New Tefl;. 

The Sepukbre wnbich Abraham bought of the Sons 

JttMor. Old Teft. 

Tbtf borrowed ow T9B Egyptians Jeiuels of Silver ^ 

IdTcft. 

f# ajk Alms OF them /i^^/ entered theTemple. N. Teft. 

4» After Verbs of depriving^ preventing^ rohhingi 

vetingf or any Kind of getting that is compulfive orfrau^ 

temif OF dire^ to the Name of that which is lofl b/ 

di Proceeding ; as« 

IFfyJbenld I be deprived of you both ? Old Teft. 

Thf Jamfaries di/appointed of the Spoil. Knolles* 

A Bear robbed of her Whelps. Old Teft« 

Sh$ trich us OF our Money. Gay 

The Allowing are pardcular Expreffions. 
TV bejick of a Diftemper ; to die of a Wound ; to fur- 
f OF Play ; to be tired or the Vanities oftheW^rldt 
makf/tare of the Bear. L'Eftrange, 

T^ajOUtOY UNEQUAL MANAGEMENT, AttClbui^^ 

I. ipioft unequal Managements 

N 2 Of 
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Of the Dative Cafe. 

XV. The Limits 'whither States or Objeds ten J 

InNames of Dative Forms on Noans andVd)i 
attend. 

States of Approach, either /^r^/, or of the Jttentiutt 
©r of DireBioHy whether expreffed by Nouns or Verbs, 
are referred by the Sign to to the Name of the 0hji3 
nvhich limits the Approach ; or of that nmth n»Jnch tbi 
Attention clojes; or of that iu hither the Dire^en temlii 
as, 

ffe might go together TO the Abbey. Sped. No. 329. 

Application to public Affairs. Addifon* 

The Laws of our Religion tend TO THE UNiVEESAli 
Happiness of Mankinds TiUotfon. 

States of adding^ gi'ving^ inclining^ ^Pplyii^g^ apprefri* 
atingi Sec. are manifeftly included in the former Statesy 
and therefore admit of like Conflrudtion ; as, AdStion% 
or, to add to a Store ; Application^ applicable l toe^ 
fly TO SUCH A Study, &c. 

The Subilantives Ad<vantagey Difad*vantaget Bem^% 
Trofity Lofsi Harmy &c, m^ take either a Genitive or a 
Dative Cafe after them ; as, an Ad<vantagey a Difadvem- 
tage^ Benefit i &c. of or to fuch a Man : But the Ad- 
jedtives ad'vantageousy difadvantageous^ henefieialy fr^t* 
abhy &c. admit of a Dative Cafe only ; as, ad^fantagetnttt 
hurtfuU Sec. t o fuch a Man. 

Such Expreifions as Hand to Handf Face to Faci^ Fe&t 
to Foot J are of the Nature of Adverbs, and are of elliptic 
cal Conilruffion : For the Meaning is. Hand orF08i» 
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ylt &c. So tnjoOi ten, &c. to one, mean that two, ten, 
« oppofed to one, either in a Wager or Contefb 

isrve, TheNames o£ Limits thither you'll perceive 
Us'd with fome Verbs as in th'Accufative ; 
Such as to ^*uef frocure% get, fetch, leaver 

fend, 
Vo horronVf carry, do, make, raife, heef^ knJy 
^To tell, appoint, advance^ provide, fell, bring, 
^0 teach, coft, cut, deliver, anf^wer, Jing, 
Thefe Verbs in active Forms feem to retain 
Double Accufatives in their dependent Train. 
And in their Paflive Forms they may receive 
A Noun, which bears the Form of an Accu- 
fative. 

en the Verbs abovementioned, and feveral others, 
fed in fuch a Manner that fomething accrues, or 
urodly fome Objed in Confequence of the verbal 
the Name of tUs Objedt is frequently placed af- 
e Verb, without the Sign to or for ; as, gi<ve me the 
L Old Teft. Procure me a Lodging. New Teft, 
Hve the Damfel to me i procure a Lodging FOKme: 
) tefng the Company a Song; to tell a Man a Story ; 
OMce him a Sum of Money, &C» in which the Com' 
a Man, him, are, in Effedt, of the Dative Cafe, 
gh without to or for* 

1 leveral of thefe Verbs, in their Paflive Forms, 
. dependent Pronoun or Subibmtive which bears 
am of an Accufative, but fupplies the Place of a 
: Cafe ; as, this ivas told me, fent him, given us, 
m, inflead of tM to met fent to me, given to us, fold 
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It » ti9 beobferved, in thU Kind of ConSniAiMy 
tl^at thi? Noun or Pfoao^n wbich aiifwvrv td a DiUbe 
Cafe mud fland immediately after the Verb ; and if an 
Accufativ^ is Ukewift uftd it mofi follow the other ; as, 
./« /fvii i^tm a Letifrt Qpt m Luttr him : But we fay /t 
^^ fi Later TO iWii ; find fo of othflr loflances. 

Of the Accufati've Qnfe* 

XVI. I. The AAive Verbs their pafBve States trans^ 
fer 
On Nouns which in th*Accufative appear. 
2. To Prepofitions, not themfelves the Signs 
Of Cafes, Ufe th'Accufatiye Aibjoins. 

As there is no grammatic Form of an Accufadve dif- 
ferent from the Nominative in Englifh Subftantives; 
the E£e6t of fuch grammatic Form is produced by meer 
Pofition of the Subftantive after the Verb, when adive 
and tranAtive, as appears at Rule IV. But the e^ht 
Pronouns, me^ thtty hinty her^ usy yuy tkem^ nvhom, are 
grammatic Accufative Forms of the Pronefins I, tbw^ 
hey Jhey nuty yey thejy and 'whoy as appears in the ]>edeB- 
£on of tfaofe Pronouns : And all theFrepeildons requre 
thefe Forms in Dependence upon them ; v, iefort^ le^ 
hindy hettioten me and him\ not he and I^ and ib ef 
other Inftances. 

Whom is always placed before the Verb on which it 
depends ; as, the Man ^wh^myou hefrtend: It frequently 
happens that ^whieh and the Relative thM are, in Eieft, 
of the Accufative Cale; yet, when fo, they always ftaad 
before the Verb on which they depend ; as, in the Mnk 
nvhith I fcey or, that Ifeey for njohith and that den eti t 
gi^f O^Je^feen ; as therefere Pofition cannot be nf«d » 
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EUioitt, to afctrtaift At Actiifudfe Cafe of thef^ 
IM^' it wottM c6B0ibtti* €0 tbe PredfibB of che 
iHiIjttigwige if they hod an Accufative Porm dif- 
t fit>in the Nominative^ as the oth«f RtlMiivt *wi9 

Of thi ViMUi>^ Cajk 

WL Ol^eds to which our Language we addiefi^ 
If nam'dy we by the Vocative expre&« 

lie demonih'adve Circumftance of the Name of an 
^ bimg mentioned in Words addrtffei to that ObjeB^ 
» the Name become of this Cafe. Every OhjeS 
^/may be called /j&w^ if Singular, and \ye or you, 
loral, or conlidered as Plural : Thercfbre, the(e 
DMii «rt rcoUy bf the Vocative Caie» as hat been 
if«dnbfndy» and the Pronoun of the iecond Peffbti 
10 Nominative in Stridlnefs of Speech. 

Sobfiaative, in the Vocative Gafe» is ki Truth na 
t than a Name of the fecond Perfon, which n^ay 
t by Appofitbn with another Name of the fame 
A ia any Cafe, if diat Name be of the fecond Per- 
•to, vfthe Lord, to tbee O Lord. See Rule XXI V* 

folemn AddreiTes O is prefixed as the Sign of diis 
; as, O Lord our God ! but in common Language, 
felfiidly omitted ; as> Bxjy, come hither j at, you Boy, 

the Name of the OijeS euldr^ffed is aieationed 
y to give Notice of the Pedbn to whom the Ad-« 
is made, this Name appears like an Inteijedion ; 
y Ibetrt "h fixed, God I my Heart is fixed-, I will 
tmfgi^Prai/e, OldTeft. 
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Hence it appears, that the Name in this Cafe* befidei 
denoting the Obje^l, contains aDedaration or A&rdon» 
that the Ohjefi is that to mjbich the Speaker aUn^ tu 
frefent Di/courfe. 

If the Vocative Cafe is uiuted in a Sentence, as a con* 
ilituent Part thereof, the Pronoun of the fecond Perfon 
is ufed together with it ; as, tbou^ O Lord^ art a God 
fuU »f Qompaffion. Old Tefl. This is done to deter- 
mine exadlly who is meant by the Pronoun, when the 
Objedl addreiTed is not adtually prefent, ib as to be d^ 
termined by Sight, or fome other demonftratiTe Cir* 
cumilance. 

Of the Ablative Cafe. 

Fronts hyt with, in, for^ may be oonfidered as Sgnt 
of the Ablative Cafe, and thax on fome Occafions. 

XVIII. The Ablatives by from as Names we ufc 

Of Limits whence the Mind a State purfues. 

This Sign is thereverfe of to, and iheieSort States rf 
Receding, whether exprefTed by Nouns or Verbs, are re* 
ferred by it to the Name of the Limit whence the Re- 
cefs is eftimated ; as, // came to pafs, as they joumejtd 
FROM the Eaft. Old Teft. 

Hence fuch States as Freedom, Deliverance, Sxemptkth 

Ahftinence, Reftraint, &c. whether exprefled by Noons 

or Verbs, admit of from before the Name of the Olqeft 

whence they are conceived to remove or with'^hoU ; as, 

freedom^ free, to free Fnou Danger. 

Deliver us from Evil, New Teft. 
Ahftain FROM all Appearance of Evil. New Teft. 
Jnd no-w, nothing ^lU (e ufirained from tim» 
OJdTeft. 
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It w mtniieft, that every State which can be concei- 
d as ibrfaking one Objeft and approaching another, 
ay be r e fe r r ed to the OhjeQ forfaken hyfromj and to 
e OhjeR approached by to ; as, a Journty from fuch a 
hue TO fuch a Place ; a Continuance^ or to continue 
tOM /ucb a Time to fuch a Time^ &c. 

By an elliptical Conftrudtion this Sign is placed before 
veral Adverbs and Prepoiitions ; 2iSyfrom aho^ve^ from 
49Wf/r»m afaT\ i e. from feme Place above, belew, 
r dillant, &c. 

XIX. I. After Verbs Paffive, Ablatives in hy 

The correfpondent Active States fupply. 

2. And by is likewife ns'd with Names that fhew 
The Means made Ufe of or the Method how* 

3. But 4y to Place referring will appear 
To fignify adjoining to, or near. 

I. This Sign, after the Paji've Form of a tranfitive 
trh^ diredb to the Name of the Objedl which is in the 
trrefponding Aaive State: Thus, in James heard^ 
r», injured by William^ by tin Multitude^ by himfelf\ 
William, the Multitude, or James himfelf, is the OhjeSl 
*^ringf feeingi injuring j and fo of other Inftances. 

By IS likewife ufed to refer to Names expreffing the 
feani. Order ^ Courfe^ or Method by which Events are 
fisded or regulated ; as. 

By THIS Means they nuould arri^ve at proper Notions 
"^ Excellence. Spedat. No. 337. 
7%i/ ivould conduce to the public Emolument BY making 
fety Man Uving good for fomething. Speflat. No. 43. 
Thi Prince conveys himfelf vi a beautiful Strata- 
BM into his Mother^ s Apartment. Speftat. No. 44. 
Thef cttfmhed tJbat tkey might take Jefus BX Sm^t\\-tx . 
etvTc/t. 

n^^a/f i/n'nk fFater by Measvre- 0\ATc^- 
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The fame Subftantive is frequently twice repeated for 
the Furpofe above-mentioned, and fy placed between 
the Subilantives ; as, to examine a Book Page by Page, 
Line by Line ; to fearch a Placi House by House ; 
to dofo Year by Year : Thefe are a Kind of adverbial 
Expreffions of Order. 

3. When bj refers to Place, it fignifies mar ; as, 

Yejhall tneamp by the Se^a. Old Teft. 

Afa'vagi Manftanding by a Bbll. Spe£Ut« Na 2%^ 

When by refers to a Period or Portion of Time, it fig- 
nifies that, as foon as the Time iiB come, fomething will 
alfo come to pafs ; as, To-morronu^ by the Time tri 
Sun be vvyyeJhaUbaveHtlp. OldTeft. 

In Adjuration or Curfing, hy refers to the Name of 
the God or other Objed on which the Effect of the Ad- 
juration or Curfe depends; as, 

1 adjure thee by the living God. New Teft. 

Tbe Philifiine curfed Damdvi His GoDS^ OldTdt 

XX. Of Ablatives b7 ^hh^ 'tis die Intent 
•Concomitants or Adjunds to prefent. 

Wlth^ in its mod general Senfe^ refers to the Namf 
cf an Objedl which is confidered ; as, accompanying ; as, 
a Man with his Family. 

States which require an Inibument to be nled, are re- 
ferred by 'witb to the Name of the Inifarument ; as, « 
Performance with a Pen, Graver, Chizzel, &c. to 
<write with a Pen, Graver ; to work with a Chic- 
zel ; if be fmtte yfXTH an Instrument of Iron. OldT* 

Several Verbs Neuter take I9 VdXSDA&BLt&tence^ •!> 

fjSey/elJ BY THE SWOUD *, fee ^crijfccd inC K\>KVt« ^^ 
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The Name of any Objedl, coniidered as an Adjun^^ 

take ^with before it ; as, 

ibtf bad fern me with thbse Hangman's Hands. 

eipear. 

heckah came firth with her Pitcher on her Shoul- 

Old Teft. L e. having thefe Hangman's Hands ; 

g her Pitcher on her Shoulder. 

le Names of any Qualities or CircumHances, if 
lered as Adjua^s or Concomitants, may take luith 
? them ; as, to go with Speed ; to advance with 
LUTiON ; to ftrive with Eagerness ; i. e. to go 
fy; to ad'vance re/olutely ; toftrive eagerly. 

\ States of Intercourfe or Community admit of the 
ence by nnith to the Name of any Objed that is 
\y concerned with others in thefe States ; as, a 
/, Truce, Treaty, Engagement with the Enemy ; 
wfation, Trade, Dealings with fucb People i aDi'vi- 
lompofition. Agreement t Di/agreement with his Cre- 
18 ; and fo to we with the best op their Fa- 
. Addiibn. Whether they quarrelled among them" 
» OR with their Neighbours. iSpefiat. No. 70, 

Where the fapient King 
^4 Alliance with his fair Egyptian Spouse* 

Milton. 
Mr baft been Partaker with the Adulterers^ 
reft. 
fbaU di'uide the Spoil v/ith the Strong, ibid. 

e States of being plea/ed^ faiisjied, contented^ di/pUa- 
'ffatisfied, di/contented^ ivearied, refrejhedy bejet, had" 
barged, and feveral others, take the Reference by 
to the Name of the Objeft that occafions the Plea^ 
Di/fka/ure, &C, or that COnftltuX^^ the Load^ 
r. Sec. as, * 

O 2 \ ^^^ 
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I 'was delighted WITH the Appearance cfthd 
Wit. Spedat. No. 64. 

With likewife refers to the Name of the Objeft 1 
or amongft which Intereft, Credit, or Authority is e: 
ed or retained ; as, to bwue Credit^ Influence, &C. i» 
SUCH A Man. 

But Intereft is her Name WITH Men belo-iv. B 
i. e. amongft Men below. 

Sometimes wth gives Nodce, that as foon ai 
Thing came to pafs another alfo enfued ; as. 
With this he pointed to his Face. Dryden. 

XXI. I. Containing ObjeSis in Dependence ieen 
On Nouns or Verbs claim Ablatives bj 

2. Likewife the Obje£ls of our Care orF 

3. Or thofe by which its Views the Min 

drains. 

1. In directs to the Name of any Place, er P; 
Time, which is conceived to comprfehend other Ol 
or States ; as, a Man in a Houfe ; a Horfe in tHe i 
this fjjas IN such a Year, in the Reign ^/"^ 
King, &c. But we fay onfuch a Day, and at/ucb a ' 
^here ivere in the same Country Shepherds i^idi 
THE Field. New Tell. 

It came to pafs in those Days. Ibid. 

When theWife of HeSlory in Homer's Iliads, dl 
fes 'with her Hufband about the Battle in which bi 
going to engage. Addifon. 

He fees it in qyiTE another Light. Sped. Nc 

The Names of all Sorts of States which contini 
a Time, may be united by in, with the Name of anj 
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jedi which is under the Influence of thofe States ; as, a 
JUaaiu Love, Hope, Fear; in Arms; in a Con/piracy ^ &c« 

An OhjeSi contained mzy be referred to the Ohje^ con- 
taining by off or by in ; as, ^^ Chapter of or mfuch a 
Book ; the Parts or or m/uch a Whole. 

Any Rate or Proportion, which is conceived to be be- 
tween a lefs Quantity and a greater that contains the lefsy 
may bcexpreffcdby /«; as. Ten in the Hundred; Tnjaehve 
^ence in the Pounds &c. 

2. Any Objeft or Materials, on which Skill or Pains 
are exerted, may be coniidered as containing the EfFedl of 
fach Skill or Pains : Hence the Expreffions Skill in the 
Sciences ; to take Pains in learning this or that* 

Lord Clifford vows to fight Ui thy Defence, Shakefp. 

Solemn Forms of Denunciation take in before the 
Name of theObje£l on which theEffedl of the Denunci- 
ation 15 conceived to depend ; as, in the Name of God 
let this he dome. 

■' In the Power of us the Tribunes, 

We banip him. Shakeijpear. 

3. The Name of whatfoever reftrains the Extent of 
that which is under Confideration may take in before it ; 
as, IN ail Prohability ; in Reafon ; in Juftice ; i. e. confi- 
dering Things fo far as Probability, Reafon, Juilice al* 
Iowa, and no farther. 

XXII. I . In Ablatives hyfor we Names defcry 

That fhew the Reafon^ Caufe^ Account^ or 
Purpofe <why* 

2. And 
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2. Andy^r> with Names of Time, o 
ThoBght 
^ite through the Periods which tb 
denote. 

1. For refers to the Name of the final Ca 
the Name o£ any Thing on Account ofnuhicb T 
pear, or are coniidered, done, or treated, rad 
Manner than another ; as, to 'write for Breai 
nient^ inconnjenient for such a Purpose, foi 
Season, for such a Man, &c. 

He dies FOR a Deserter. Gay. 

To think the nvor/e of ourfel*ves FOR the I; 
TiONS OF OUR Persons. Spedat. No. 33. 

There is nothing fa bad ¥ OK THE Face as Pi 
Spcftat. No. 57. 

J good Figure for a Lampoon. Ibid. No. < 

That on Account ofnjohich we exert our Power 
culties, is frequently that others may be exct 
doing what we do. For is ufed in this Refere 
when {q^ it is equivalent to inftead of or in the 
on the Behalf of \ as, a Suhftitute for anothb 
tear^ pUady fer'vey contri^ve^ &c. for such aM 

•In huyingy fellings making Wager Sy hz,for rcfl 

NanM of whatfoever is received, paid, or hazar 

that is the Thing on Account of ^which the B: 

Wager is made ; as, to felly buy fuch Goods F< 

$um ; to pay fuch a Sum for such Goods ; to 

in exchange for Wine ; a Wager for such a 

■ A paltry Ring, whofe Poefy w 

For all the World like Cutler*s Poetry^^ 

2. e. as like as if the World had been at Stali 

Exsl&mU o£ the Ukeurfs. 
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The Name of whatfbever is confidered as that twoardt 
^oi^cb any DifpofidoDy Preparation, or Intention is dir 
icdedy admits of/br before it ; as, Ariftotk is for Poe- 
TIC Justice ; Ifove ivas for Venus ; hi is all for 
SUCH A Thing. Dryden. i. e. difpofed in Judgment, 
Favour, or Inclination towards poetic Juftice, &c. 

Wit/aiUd FOR Genoa. Addifon. i. e. with Intention 
to arrive at Genoa. 

The Words/'/, right ^ proper^ or others of like Importf 
are often nnderftood ; and for refers to a Name which 
depends on what is underflood ; as, 
■ // nvtre for me 

T9 thro*w my Sceptre at the injurious Gods. Shakefpear* 
i. e. fit^ proper for me. 

2. With Names of Parts, or Periods of Time, for 
gives Notice that fome State continues quite through 
the Period ; as, hired for. Life. Prior. 

To guide the Suh*s bright Chariot for a Day. Garth's 
OvmL 

/ mtfer huw a Party-Woman that kept her Beauty for 
A Twelvemonth. Spedlat. No. ^j. 

XXni. Than is a Sign by which the Mind refers 
To that wherewith it any Thing compares. 

Whea the Refulc of a Comparifon is exprefTed by an 
dtfiBivi or Ad*verb of the comparative Degree ^ than re- 
fas to the Name or Expreflion which denotes that by 
ifUch fimie Excefs or Defed is eilimated ; as, a Man^ 
'^fir^ ricbtr%lefsm)ife^ lefs rich than another, or thai* 
^ HAS ViXti } a T^ittg done more or lefs prudently THArf 

WAfl 
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WAS EXPICTSD, $ct, and fo, tbou arf fairer TBiaxxm 
Children op Men. Old Teft. 

I ba've no greater Joy than to hear that my Chil- 
dren lAjalk in the Truth, New Tcft. 

Th€in frequently connects two full Sentences ; as, thn 
€irt fj^f/er than I am \ and it ^qoently happens that 
the verbal State concerned in the lail Sentence is eafil) 
fupplied or underftood of Courfe. When this Iniiance 
occurs, there is no abfolute Neceffity to mention the 
fecond Verb ; as, in thou art fwi/er than /. In Expref- 
iions of this Kind, in Latin, the Subftantive, which in 
Englifh depends on than^ is ufually put in the AblatiTC 
Cafe; as, me fapientior esy which, if than be confidercd 
as the Sign of on oblique Cafe, may be tranflated tlm 
art lAji/er thaw me. The beft Englifh Writers have 
coniidered than as fuch a Sign ; as, 

She fuffers more than me. Swift, i. C. more than! 
fufFer. 

Thou art a Girl as much brighter than her. 

As he ivas a Poet fublimer than MB. Prior, 
i. e. Thcu nrt a Girl as much brighter than fin iMSt u 
he was a Poet fublimer than lam. 

If thcfe Exprefiions are turned into relative Claafesj 
referred to the Antecedents / and Jhe^ the Expreflio& 
will become /, than whom, Jhe fnjfers men} fa 
than whom, thou art a Girl as muck brighter ^ &C. A» 
ivhom is evidently an oblique Cafe, and tbem is th 
Sign of it ; fo that like be/ere, after y and feyvral odie 
Particles, than is fometimes the Sign of an obliqv 
Cafe, or a Prepoiition, and fometimes a ConjonftioB 
Thus, ^'bo <wcre in Ckriji before me. New Tcft. i 
equivalent to, ^who ^ere in Qhrifi "BiLYOiiE I was ; and- 
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Bomr APTtn TtfBMy is equivalent to^ ttanu an 
^er TRET CAME ; and it is manifeft, that in the 
;ach of the Expreffions, hefort and ufhr are Pre- 
s, but in the latter of each they are equivalent 
unions. 

the CnnfiruBim of SuhJIanthfes im lUt C^fesm 

F. I. Names, to intitle or describe, defign'cl» 
Conceptions rais'd already in the Mind# 
By other Names, muft the fame Cafte 

bear 
In which the Names that firft are us'd ap- 
pear. 

2. Sometimes no Verb, like Cafes, comes be- 

tween; 
Btttthe Verb Subflantive may intervene : 

3. Like wife fuch paflive Verbs as mm^d^ 
- • efictfn Uf 

Ac<ourUedi made^ intitledy ctdPd^ or dut/d^ 

lien (everal Names, each of which denotes one 
iame Obje£l, are ufed together. In order to de* 
r intitle the Obje6l more fiilly, thefe Names are 
(ame Cafe ; as, the Lwrd Jebovabf Kosas the 
'T ef tb$ Lord: Here the Nances a<e pf the No- 
e^ viz. the Lurd^xA Jelwyab^ Mofis %Xi6.tbe Ser^ 
md if the Expreifions hid been of^ to, ivM the 
fbovabf both the Lord and Jehovah muft have 
nfidered &b of the Genhivet or Dative , or Ahla- ^ 
Ce, In the following Inftance both the Names of 
e ObjeA are in the Accufative Cafe ; topoffefi 
rs greeOir and mirier than ihyjelfy the Chil- 
'theJnakimt. OldTeft. This Maniwc of Coni^ 
\ 23 called AppoiiTioff in Graxam^t% 
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2. The Forms of the Verb to h may comieft any two 
Names of the fame Ofaje^l in the fame Cafe ; as. Truth 
mjas THE Founder of the Family, Spe^t. No. 55. 

Menippus knew it to be the Prayer of his Frieud Lj* 
cander. Spedlat. No. 391. where both it and the Freezer 
are of the Accufative Cafe : And fo, it might be faidy / 
knenji THEM fwho appeared to he him a$id her. 

The paffive Verbs named^ efteemed^ accounted^ &c. like* 
wife conned two Names of one and the fame Objed Ia 
the fame Cafe ; as^ I and my Son SoLOiitON fhall he ac* 
counted Ofvekdeks. Old Teft. 

I am ONE of thofe difpicahle Creatures ialtid a Cham- 
bermaid. Spedat. No. 366. 

The a6live Forms of thefe Verbs admit of ^ii;^ Namt 
of the fame Obje^ in the Accufative Cafe ; as, to nam 
A Chilp John. 

The Lord 'which chofe me to appoint me RutBR 9ver bis 
Peopk. Old Teih 

OftheCor^ruaionoffinghWords^ orSeriefesofWordst 
Jo as to have the FffeU of one Subftantive infome Cafe% oA 
though twitioui any Sign or Prepqfition* 

XXV* Th'Infinitiye^ and what on it depends. 

Oft as a Name, on Nouns and Verbs attends. 

1. This Form may Names in aiiy Cafe fnpply ; 

2. But chiefly ihews the Caufe or Furpofi 'voby. 
j. And with the Verb to be it afcenains 

Appointed States^ or thofe which any Rule cr« 
dain94 

The Verb in the Infinitive Mood, either without or 
with other Words depending npoii it, may ftand in 
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Sentence, fo as to have tke Effc6t of one Subftantivc 

any Cafe. 

TheNonunadve. To be, or not to be ; that is the 

wfiioml Shakefpear* 

Genitive. Fondro spread Friendship. Pope. For 

re t9 ffuadFritnifinf is that of^which fomeoneis 

id. 

Dative. Obliged to porqet the Day of Appoint- 

SNT. Spedtat. No. 466. 

For here u forget^ &c. denotes that to which fome 

rfbn is obliged. 

AccoTative. I atampt to bring into the Service 

ViRTVi EVERY Thino IN Nature. SpedUt. No. 

16. 

For here to irii^, (cc. denotes that ^which is attempted. 

2. The Ablative of the Cau/e or Purpo/e *wfy is perpe^ 
illy occurring in this Form ; as, 

Stri*Oe TO ENTER INTO THE STRAIT GaTE. NcW T« 

For here to enter^ Sec. denoties that /or which we are 
nmanded to ftrive. 

77^ Sign /9r was formerly fet down before Infinitive 
aufes, when ufed in this Senfe ; sa, all their Wtrkx 
y d§ FOR to hefieis oflfgn* New Teft. Qi^t this Form 
puiwdifufed. 

3» TheIn^dveMood,inDependf!nce/0|i|tb;Forn^ 
the Verb to he, is frequeptly nfed to reprefent fomQ 
ite as appointed or propoTed, or the ConfecpieBce of 
ne Ordinance; as, the Tetu of Darius is to be fso* 
ID fy tht imgimous Mrs* SalmiMf where jikxatuier xs 
• FALL IN Love with a Piece tfJFaat^W^rhn^t^S^ 
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Jf mU political Power In diri'ued from Adam^ mnd bk 
TO DESCEND only to bis fucceffive Heirs. Locke. 

Of 'whole Sentences ufed eu Suhftanti'ves* 

XXVI, I . THeCafaal that whole Sentences may plac^ 
As a Noun Subilantive in any Cafe. 
2. Or if what fhould be Nom'native becomes 
Accufative, and toitfelf aflnmes 
A Verb Infinitive, the Whole will give 
What anfwers to a Noon in the Accufative. 

1 • The cafaal or fentential Demonflrative that, when 
prefixed to a Sentence, is a Notice that theScntence^ coo* 
fideredall of it together, is equivalent to one Subilantive 
in fpine Cafe : Thus, in it came tofa/sst theEnioffwtf 
Days, THAT Noah opened the Window op the Ark. 
OldTeft. 

Noah opened the Window of the Ark is i full Sentence { 
bat here it denotes t^t ^which eametopafs^ and is diere- 
fbre a Kind of Nominative Cafe. 

And in, IknonuT^hT my Redeemer lItbtr. Liturgy* 

My Redeemer U'veth is a full Sentence ; but here it de- 
notes the Thing known, and is therefore a Sand of Accu- 
fative Cafe. 

And in, the AeeamtTnAT strcu a Ship is amivbd 
proves to he a Miftake : Such a Ship is arrhued is a iiiO 
Sentence^ but here it denotes that, ^or concerning which, 
the Ac&miltis, and therefore is equivalent to a Genitive 
€X&, tein^I of the faint tmpdrt as thi Account' ov rut 
AttitttAt rf'/kcb a Ship, &c. And loftances ibay he 
ibvnd in almoft any JBook, in whidi a Sentence, widi 
that preteed, i$ equivalent lo t ^ftmthre of die bMin 
orAbktiveCilfe 
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B. A Subftantiye in the Accofative Cafe, with an In- 
.tiv€ Verb depending on it^ frequently fupplies the 
ce of a Sentence depending on f^at, fo as to have the 
h6t of one Subftantive in the AccuiatiTe Cafe : ThuA» 
King commanded un Son on Foot to lat his rigbt 
.HD ON TH£ Gentleman's STiaaup, is equivalent 
fhi King commanded THAT his Son on Foot should 
r HIS RIGHT Hand, &c. and that his Sen, Sec, denotes 
t fwhicb is commanded f and is therefore equivalent to 
Accofative Cafe ; and (b of many In&mces wluch 
nr in almoft every Difcourie. 

Of the ConJiruSion of Verbs imperfonah 

<XVII, The Englifti Verbs imperfona! appear 
Plac'd in Dependence, or on //, or there* 

1 , Imperfonals, if form'd by there^ receive 
The Number of a following Noxn*native, 

2. Thoie fbrm'd by it, to Singulars con&a'd, 
A Sentence often take by that fubj(nn'd i 
Or Verb Infinitive, or any Train 

Of Words, which in Efied a Nonx'nativt 
. contain. 

t is not always convenient to mention the Name of 
Ob}e6l to which a Definitive Verb relates, becaufe 
li ObjeA is fometimes conceived to be known of 
irie ; and it is often inconvenient to expreft the Ob« 
at large before the Definitive Verb is mentioned. 
ten thefe Inftances occur, // or there is ufed in Engtifh 
pve Notice to the Hearer to fupply the Nominative 
fe in his own Mind, or to expeft it, or Words equiva- 
t to it, in the following Part 6f the Sentence : Thus, 
he Exprefiions /'/ thunders, it rainh fufTHih jTnsnMSt ^^ 
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Air or the Heaven is to be underflood of Coiirie, as that 
which is thundering,, raining^ &c. at the Time when the 
Words are fpoken ; but in» it is better to marry than u 
-hum. New Teft. // gives Notice, that to marry fupplk9» 
in Efiedb, a Nominative to the Verb is^ although it ftandi 
behind the Verb ; for the Expreffion, t§ marry is better 
than to bum^ is exadUy equivalent to the former : And/o, 
it is certain that ^we fwere mifiakem^ is equivalent to that 
nve nvere miftaken is certeun ; and here that <uv <w#fV psA 
taken is a Sentence, and fupplies the Place of a Noauna- 
tive Cafe to the Verb //, whether it (lands before the 
Verb or behind it, whilfl it flands before. In like Man- 
ner, there may be found Men in Abundance nvho tuill under' 
take this, is equiv^ent to Men in Abundance may befipni 
ivho 'will undertake this : So that there only gives Nodce 
that Men^ the Nominative to the Verb, mey befiraU% 
Hands behind it. 

Obferve. There is ufed when a Subfbmdve is the 
Nominative Cafe, or governing Word, but (lands beUn^ 
the Verb ; as, wherever there is Senfe or Ferceftia 
Locke, i. e. wherever Senfe or Perception is. The 
are tenebrificous or dark Stars, Spedtat. i. e. tenebri 
cous or dark $tars are. 

The Verb* which depends on there^ is of the li 
Number with its following Nominative Cafe ; ta, t 
is Senfti there are Stars. 

But in the Imperative Forms by let 9 with there., 
SubfUntive or Pronoun which governs the depei 
Verb is of the Acciifative Cafe ; as, let there be •»/ 
and MB im the Room, i. et Let only him and me 
the Room, 
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it nfed when an Infinitive Verb without or with 
I0 in Dependence on it, or a Sentence with that be- 
ty fapplies the Office of a Nominative Cafe or go- 
ng Word to the Definitive Verb, and yet ftands be- 
^bt Verb ; as, 1/ // a plea/ant Thing to Be thank fid. 
Teft. i. e. to be thankful is a pleafant Thing. 
tvasa good- Piece 9f Advice^ ivhich Pythagoras ga*ve 
? Scholars^ that eitery Night before theyjlept^ theyjhould 

int nubat they bad been doing that Day. Spedtat. 

586. 

Mr herCk tvery Night before tbeyjlefti thty fiomld ixa» 

, &C. denotes that which ivas the good Adwce^ and 

sfore, is in Efied a Nominative Cafe to the Verb <was* 

hen a Sentence, with it or there^ d(;pends on neither 
Tt or is ufed to aflc a Queflion, it or there ftands af- 
be Verb ; as> neither it it certain that the Ship 
IRIVED9 nor is it known that she is loaden. Is 
rtain that the Ship is arrived ? 
titber were there ar^ People who f aid that the Ship 
ami l nor *was there any one ivho knetv inhere Jhe 
\ maert tubri at^ Ships in the Harbour P 

' ufually reprefents a fingle Obje£l, becaufe fach an 
A it denoted by the Infinitive Claafe, or by the 
enoe which follows the principal or definitive Verb* 
(bmcdmes this Particle denotes an Objed of Enqui« 
idiich, when determined by the Anfwer» is Plural ; 

fFbo was*t came iy f 
ts Kvt or three f my Lord, that bring you WordMacDuff 
i io England. Shakefpear. 
nd fometimes an Object, not of Enquiry* is thus re'- 
ented; as, 
7/ tb§/i fbaf iarij taint the Fcmak SquU ¥0^. 
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The grammatic Vraptiety of tkefe ijqpttBont h dif- 
puted. 

It is frequently o&d to denote a Subjed of Enquiiy, 
or one that is to be afcertained by a Relative Chuft, 
and whicfa> when lUcertainedy is of the firft or fecoiyi 
. Perfoa ; as. Lord, is itl? New Teft. 

^T'was I that kilkd her, Shakeipear. And it migk ^ 
(aid /'/ 'was thou thai kiUedfi her* 

Sometimes a whole Narration is introduced by if; 
^as, ^^as at the R§yml Feafi^for Perfia^ nnom 
By Philips & 'warlikg Son^ : 
Meftf in awful Stafef 

The Godlike Hero fat y 8cc, i. e. It was at the Royal 
Feaft, kc that the Godlike Hero fat, &c. 

0/the V/e of particular Tenjes of the Verh. 

In the Indicative Mood* 

XXVIH. I . The fecond Pret'ritc muft with Time be 

plac*d. 
Which, when the Words are fpoke, b 
not completely paft. 

If the fecoftd Preterite is ufed with a Name of Time 
tpplied as an Adverb, that Name muil be fone Pact ar 
Period whidi is not fully paft ) as, I rave saco mr dom 
fe TO Day, this Week, this Movth, now: B«t we 
do not fay I have said or done fo Yesterday, LAif 
Week, Month, Year, &c for thefe are Periods rf 
Time fiilly paft, or compieated at the Time of Ipeafcing. 
The firft Preterite may be ufed with Penoda of TlM 
which are cither conpkated. or not at tile Tumal 
fpeaking ; asi I said or did /o to Day, this WitK» 

THIS 
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THIS Month, now ; or, I said or did /o Yesterday^ 
LAST Week, la«t Year, &c. 

0/tb€ DiJnnKt kiwien thi Futurt by shall, tmd thtU 

if WILL. 

2. The Verb hy/haUy States of fix*d Order fhows j 
Or States which Chance dire^s, as we fuppofe* 
AnAJbaU tbofe verbal Future Sutes declatet 
Wtiidifiri^efff an Obje£l hopes or fears. 
Thinks ofit/e^t rurmifes, or forefees ; 

But wbich/^r ^btr QhjeSs it decrees. 

3. The Verb by wlU thofe Future States declares 
For otbersy which an Objedt hopes or fears> 
Of others thinks, furmifes, or forefees ; 
Buty^ it/elf 9 States which itfelf decrees. 

The Future by /ball is ufed in ftiblime Language to 
exprefs thofe States which are irrevocably fixed; as, 
tbty (i. e» the Heavens and the Earth) shall ferijb, but 
ib§u (Q God) SHALT endure, OldTeft. i. e. it is irre- 
vocably fixed that they fliall perifh, &c. and States which 
are fuppofed to depend on Chance are expreffed hyjhalli 
as, if it Jball bappen ; or, if it Jball come to fa/s tbat yom 
go» Sball is often omitted in Expreflions of this Kind ; 
\p if it bappen tbat you £0, &c. 



In fimpU declarati*ve Sentences ^ the Thoughts that arc 
cxprefled are conceived to be thofe of the Speaker; 
therefore, as fliall denotes ^a State which the Speaker, 
liopes, fears> or forefees concernin g himfelf, but which 
lie determines concerning others ; the Expreflions / or 
mHjbmUgOy are equivalent to / or iveforefecy or imagine 
tbm «ur mre to go : But j'oxr, bej or they Jball go ^ are equi- 
valent to /or ^we determine that yQu^ he^ the^ arc to ^0. 
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But, on die contrary, tuill denotes a State which the 
Speaker determines concerning himfelf> but which he 
hopes, fears, or forefees concerning other Objeds: 
And therefore / or ive ivillgo are equivalent to / or ow 
determine to go ; butjtf», he^ they nuiUgo, are equivalent to 
/ or ive forefee or believe that you propo/e to go, or that 
your going is fome Way determined. 

When Queflions are a&ed, Jhali denotes a State which 
the Perfon of whom the Queftion is zfked /brejies con- 
cerning himfelf, but determines concerning other Objedb ; 
<u;/7/, a State which he determines concerning himfelf, 
but forefees concerning others : Therefore shall you 
go ? is equivalent to do you expe^ to go ? but will jr0» 
go ? to do you refohve or determine to go ? But shall /, 
he^ they go, are equivalent to do you determine that /, ht^ 
they may go ? or to do you permit us to go ? And will /, 
he^ they go ? to do you think or heUeve that /, he^ they an 
deter mned to go ? or, in/uch a Situation as that ourt hii> 
or their going is likely to take Place^ 

In Compound Sentences , if a Pierfon is reprefented as 
determining his oivn Future State, ot^/V/ is ufed ; but, if 
the Future State of others, Jhall is ufed ; as, / re/ohe, 
determine that 1 ijuill go ; youy that you *will, he, that he 
luill go : But, / refol've, determine that you, be, the^ {or 
any one but myfelf) Jhall go ; you refohve, determine that 
I, he, they (or any one but yourfelf ) Jhall go f he re/olves, 
determines that I, you, w^ they (or any one but himfelf) 
Jhall go. 

In Compound Sentences, if a Perfon is reprefented 

as forefeeing, believing, hoping, fearing his own Future 

State, Jhall is ufed ; if the Future State of other Objefis, 

*wt7/is u/id ; as, Iforefie, ieKe*ue> bof e» fear that IJhatti 
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if ihat tve fiaU\ thou, that thou Jbalt ; he, that he 
till yoUf that ymjball\ they, that they Jball go: But, / 
'efee, beUeve, hope, fear, that you, he, they (or any one but 
jrielf) wiUgo ; youforefee, &c. that 1, he, they (or any 
le but yourielf) will go ^ hjtforefees, &c. that I, you, we, 
9y (or ony one but himfelf) vnllgp. 

In Suppofitions it it often immaterial whether we ufe 

all or mil, or mention the Verb without any Sign ; 2a, 

mU meet you if my BuJmefsJbaU permit me ', or, will permit 

r J or, if my Bufinefs permit me to do it, 

Shwld and would are ufed with the fame Diftindlions 

\flfallzx^ will; as, I determined that I would; that you, 

, they (or any one but myfelf ) Jbouldgo. 

^fore/aw, hoped, feared, believed that IJbould; that you, he, 

ey, (or any one but myfelf) would go, &c. 

y If Suppoiitions, probable you'd make. 
The Prcfent, or the fecond Preterite take^ 
For thofe lefs probable, if fuch you chufe. 
Or the firft Pret'rite, or Pluperfea ufe. 

In Suppoiitions the Prefent Tenfe of the Indicative 
jood denotes a State that probably may be as it is re- 
«(ented ; as, if he does this he is to be blamed, where it is 
finoated that he probably may do this. 
But if the firft Preterite is ufed ; zs, if he did this he 
mid be blamed, it is infinuated that he probably may 
ver do this. 

The fecond Preterite, in Suppofitions, cxpreffes a 
ate which probably has been as it is reprefented ; as, 
hi has done this he is to be blamed; where it is infinuated 
at he probably mtpf have done this. 
Bat if the Plupeifeft is ufed ; as, if he had done this he 
mldbavi bgen blamed i it is infinuated tkax \it ^tOc^?^^ 
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may»$t bavedovitbis; and (6 of othgr Inftance* of Sap 
poiicions. 

0/ tbe Gnjtru^ion of Participles. 

The Englifti Participle* are u6d etther o»j£CTiTitT> 
as Subflantives, or In Coalescenck, ta Adjeftives. 

Participles, when vfed o^i0h^j become of tlie Na« 
tore of Sabftandyes, and take a Gtnitire Caie ioDl* 
pendencc on them as Subftantivea do ; aa, 

Satan's traversing the Okk^. Ad. Speft* Na ))!» 
7be MM$ Stathn rf life Jeems te he the mefi ^khuf 
Hgemfij fitwtted for the oainihg of Wisdom. Addita. 
Spedat. No. 464* 

The Definite Article is nfually prefixed to a Panid- 
ple, ivhen the Genitive by of\% made to depend vpoi it 
This appears in the Example above : Bat the Article is 
fometimes omitted, and the Sign of Hkewife ; as, ei 
fvajhing your Hands. Taylor. For at the toaJUng ef yout 
Hands. 

If an obje£Uve Participle depends on anotlier Word, 
it may take the Sign of any Cafe, or any other Piepofr 
tion before it, to ihcw the Natore of the Dependence ; as, 
IK YOUR Dressing let there be ijaculatioMS fitted to theft- 
vera/ Jdioss ov Dressing i as^ at y^AsuiucjettrHtimk 
fray to God to c/eanfe. Sec. Taylor. 

Participles, when ufed in Coakfcence^ unite witk tht 
Name of fome Objedt, and reprefent the Objed as 11 
fome octafional State of Being ; as, a MaMj^aJtt^^ reudh^ 
^a/king } a Horfe bavit^ travel/fd, f(Q» 
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XXIX. Whate'er dependent Cafe a Verb may cl^m^ 
It's Participles may conmiand the fanke. 

Participles, whether ufed oljeSiiveij or in Coalefcence^ 
admit of Subftantives in Dependence on them, by 
the fame Modes of Connexion as the Verbs do from 
whidi the Participles are derived. If therefore the 
Verb be tranfitw€i its a£live Participles are alio tranfi- 
ihi, and admit of an Accufative Cafe in immediate 
Dependence upon them ; as, a Man calhng us ; the 
Pleafure of feeing her ; to be Hi reqtnted for teaching 
THEM : And Subflantives and objedive Verbs in De- 
pendence on all the Prepositions, follow a Participle as 
they follow the Verb from which the Participle is derived ; 
as, Bataifi traversing the Globe, and still keeping 
WITHIN the Shadow of the Night as fearing to 
^tn\scov'g%ZD by the Angei of the Sun, Addifon. Spedl. 
No. 351. 

Of Nouns ufed adverbiafly, 

XXX. The Names oi Parts of Time, or any Size, 
By Meafare afcertain*d, our Speech applies 
As Adverbs ; yet thefe Sorts of Names appear 
Without the ufaal Forms that Adverbs bear. 

Tha Naoies o£ Parts of Time y ofDiftance, and of^an^ 
titus s/eirtMsud by Meafure $r Weight, are ufually applied 
in Englifh, without any prefixed Sign or adverbial Ter- 
mination ; although, when thus applied, they are of the 
Natoie of Adverbs ; as, // has been Time out op Mind 
giaera&f remarked, SpedUt. No. 20. i. e. for or during 
a Length of Time beyond Memory. 

The ¥§ot and Artillery were four Miles behind. Cla* 
leadon, L e. at the Diftance of four MUes. And^o^ a 

WiU 
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Well r^m Fathom deepi a Road ten Yards hroai\ a 
Horfeman who rides so many Stone ; i. c, whofe Weight, 
when he rides, is equal to fo many Stone. 

The Adverb enough admits of the Genitive Cafe bjr 
€f in Dependence upon it ; as, «^ have enough of this ; 
but it likewife is ufed in immediate Dependence on Sub- 
ftantives ; as, vain Per/ons /ball have Poverty enough. 
Old Teft. and on Adjeftives, as the Land is larcb 
ENOUGH. Old Teft. and on Verbs, as when thej had 
saten enough. New Teft. 

Of ConjunSiions as joining Words, 

XXXI. I. The copulative ConjundUons may connefi 
Like Cafes, Moods, and Tenfes, which refped 

2. Some common Word, or may, to fuit the Senfe, 
Affedl a different Cafe, or Mood, or Tenfe. 

3. And in the like Conftrudion you'll perceive 
Both the Disjundtive and the Difcretive. 

4. And to one Word you'll feveral Adverbs find ; 
Or Adjedlives, by this Conib-uftion join'd. 

The copulative Conjunctions very frequently conned 
like Cafes, Moods, and Tenfes ; as. 

Homer and llEsion intimate to us how this Art jhouldU 
applied, when they reprefent the Mufes as surrounding 
the throne of Jupiter^ and warbling Hymns about his 
Throne, Spedlat. No. 406. 

2. But the Conjunctions may refer different Cafes, 
Moods, or Tenfes to fome common Word, if the Ob- 
jeCls or States to be referred are in difierent Situations 
with Regard to what is denoted by the Word ; aS; 
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True Happinefs is 07 a retired NaTvrE^ and ah 

EMY /o Pomp andNoi/e, Speftat. No. 15. 

They SUBMIT // to your Cen/ure, and shall HAVV.ym 

ireater Feneration* Speftat. No. 36. 

\. The Disjundlive Conjunftions either and er, and 

Difcretives hut, except, are ufed in the fame Manner ; 

the Ufe Men ha've of the/e Marks, being either to 
:ORD their own Thoughts, or to bring out their Ideas* 
eke. 

^den STAND notufually to examine, but think // enough 
t they ufe the Word. Locke. 

Dbferve, that when Expreffions are coupled by as 
\fo, if the firft Expreffion be aiHrmative, it is introdu- 
I by as, if negative, by y& ; thus, as good a Man as you ; 
so good a Man as you ; / can do this as ivell as you ; 
annot do this so <well as you, 

\. And feveral Adjedives or Adverbs fre<juently de- 
id on the fame Noun or Verb by Means of the copu- 
tvc, disjundive, or difcretive Conjunctions ; as, a Man 
SE and GOOD ; or wise, hut not good. 
To a^ thoughtlessly and hastily, either 

OUGHTLESSLY or HASTILY, THOUGHTLESSLY, but 
T HASTILY, &C. 

ICXXU. Of the Conjuniiions and Indefinites 'which re-* 
re a Verb in the Subjunctive Mood. 

To cxprefs uncertain States, except, lejiffof 
Before, ere, till, if, hoivfoever, though. 
Although, unUfs, with who, — and whatfoe^er^ 
And. whether, the Subjundive Mood prefer. 

The Subjunftive Mood is frequently ufed witK tltve 
^yaxi^ns and Indcinitcs mentioned in tkvcBwute \ ?is, 

1 

A 
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J €-03111 net let thee go except /^i^blbss mi* OUT( 
Let usfacrifict t9 the Lwd^ lest he FALL vfm m w 
FiJHlenci. Ibid. 

/ reck not so it light njoellainCd. MiltOli. L €•{£ 
bt th«c it light, &c. 

■■ ■ ■ '■ Before fo nQble andfn greea m Hgi 

BE STAMfT. Shakefpear. 
E'eh this avenging Swtrd begin tiy I}oom. MiltM 
Seek out his Wickedne/s till thou find ffox^. OMTl 
If th9u LET /;&/'/ A/m ^9. New Teil. 
However /V be. Pope. 

■ Though Heaven^ s King 
Ride on thy Wings. Milton. 
Although my Houfe be not/o. Old Teft. 

Unless an Age too iate, orcoU 
Climate, or Years vamp my intended Wing* MiltOll 
Whosoever he be. New Teft. 
Whatever be our Fate, Pope. 
Whether // were I or they. New Teft. 

Likewife if the Subje6l of a Command be a Sentei 
depending on that exprefTed or undejftood, the V( 
muft be of the Subjunftive Mood ; as, 

Be^ware that thou bring not my Son thither. Old 
See thou tell no Man, New Teft. i. e. that thoati 
ILx. 

Of the ConftruBion of Frepojitions. 

The grammatic Regimen of the Prepofitions in Ei 
lifh, or the Cafe which they govern, is the Accufad 
and therefore the Rule for their grathmatic Conftrofti 
is made Part of the i6th Rule concerning the Ufe of' 
Accufative Cafe: But the feveral Kinds of Conaift 
sLmotig&, Objedts or verbal StSLX!&%» which ace dcoocwi 
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each Prepofition muft be determined from the eflabllihed 
Cttftom of the Language. This can only be fhewn by 
Clafles of Examples, as is done in the Rules laid down 
above for the Signs of the Cafes : For thefe Signs are 
Prepofitionsy only they are of more conflant Ufe than 
thereiL 

The Englifli Prepofitions which are not confidered as 
the Signs of Cafes» are as follow. 



Afore, befbfe 
Againft 
Befide, befides 
Near, nigh» by 
Toward, towards 
Unto» into 
At 

Within 

Between, betwixt 
Among, amongfl 
Amidft 
About, around 



Through, or thorough, 

throughout 
Out of, without 
After, behind 
Beyond 
Off 

Above, over 
On, upon 

Below, under, beneath, 
underneath 

Up 
Down 



Names which have thefe Prepofitions before them de- 
note Objedb confidered ; as, le/s forward in Place ; or 
frecedediu Timt ; or thofe to which any Thing is confi- 
dered 9%fri9r^fufetior^ ox preferred \ or thofe which any 
Thing is confidered za fronting ot facing \ or as in the 
FrtftMcef Sight f or under the Cognizance of\2&y who/heUl 
g$ iBFOEE tHem in a Cloud. Milton. 

D# ify Diligence to come before Winter. New Teft. 

The iUifi Son is before the younger in Succeffion, 
8. Johnfon. 

?2r Lmrd which chofe me BEFORE THY f KTWi.i».> and 

MmoMS ALL HIS HousE. Old Ted. 
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t 

To j?««//,/'/ BEFORE THE FiRB. 1. €. (o aS. to' fil€e It. 
They could not take bold of his Words BEFORE TH 
People, i. e. in the Prcfence of the People. 

Both Forties Jhall come before the Judges. Old T 
The Alps and Pyreneansfnk "AEVOYLJLnJiA, Addifen. 
To bring a Cau/e BEFORE THE HousB of Lords. 

Before is very frequently u(ed as an Adverb ; as, be 
FORE I had done /peaking in my Heart , hehohtRebekah emu 

forth. Old Teft. BEFOfbB they eaUy I*wiU anfwer^ &c 

I 
■ JgaiM. ^ ■ , . . 

The Niimes which depend! on this Prepofition deniot 
fomething cbhiidered as oppofid^ or for the coming whert 
of Pro'vifeon is made j aS, | 

Trouts and Salmons fwin against the StREAM 
Bacon. 

Against \4iitiii'hiifi\hoi^xedted thyfelf Old "f eft. 



• Ao'AkNST THE -PfcOM^s'D 

Dry den. 



Time pro<uides 'with C0 



Againft is fometunes'ufed is an Adverb.; as» 
Thou Jhalt ftand hy the Ri'ver' s Brink against be ct 

Old Teil. where it is obferval^le that come is of the S 

jufiaive Modd-.; 

Befide, befides, 
Thefe, when they relate to thePIa^e» denote, 
whatfoevcr depends on them ezprefles tbmt, nfortb 
^ovi^/Vi^, fomething is reprefentedf as, 

Bleffed are ye that fvw BESIDE all Waters. OJi< 
Besidb- HIM i^irxr^ /&//.jP0<iv. Milton 

Theft Prepofitions likewifc rfefer to tJie Namir 
foitietblng is o*uer and above, or not quite accorMi 
Jifiifw'ay's deviating from \ as^ ifc^ui>iE.% M-i. tmi, 
4cr am/ you there is a great Gulf^ "Ht^^t.^* 
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It is BESIDES MY PRESENT BUSINESS to enlarge upon 
ii^fecuLuiM. {iOdke.. 

. J^Pk/« tbou eurt BESIDES THYSELF. New Ted. 

■ -• - ■ ' . 

Neaff nigh, 
ThfiA Prepofitiotis direA to the Name of fome ObjeA 
' Stato from which fomething is confidered as not far 
iftant; as; 

Faffing ikrottgb the Street near her Corner. OldT. 
nis CAfU*wat very near being excluded out of the 
ieciis ofHan» heirelj iy his Shape. Locke. 

•b theTranQatioB of tkeScripturesy te^ or unto/it very 
i^ueiitly «fed after near and nigh ; as, 
yaco^ 'went w^ar to I/aae. Give me thy Vineyard^ 
tmufe it is NEAR unto myHotefe. A Firgin^ nigh to bif^, 
w^iedefikd. 

This Conftrttftton is- not «fed at prefent* jinlefs in 
rrf iblemn Language. 

Bj has frequently the Signification of near^ as .has 
xn already (hewn under the 19th Rule, Article 3. 

Bj and i^ is an adverUal Expreffion, denoting Time, 
ttfidered as following nearly the Time of ibeaidng. 

Toward^ towards. 
Thefe refer to Namfcs» deAotbg that by which fbme 
^hnBiont or Tendency if Approach is aiceirtained; as, 
I will look TOWARDS thy bify Temple. Old Teft. 
URs Heart relented towards her. KGIton. 
// is TOWARDS Evening. New Tcft. 

Unto. 

0[ibc fame MeaoiBg as to, but bow lititle ufed. 

R 2 l«t«. 
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Into. 

This Prepofition refers to the Name of whatfi)everi8 
confidered as entered^ or beyond the outer Parts or Limits 
of which the Attention is carried ; as. 

The Children of Ifrael 'went into the Midfi of the Sea. 
Old Teft. 

To look INTO Letters, Books, &€• to examine into Things, 
&c. 

A Man may <whore and drink himfelfmro Atheifm \ ht 
it is impojjihle he ftfould think himfelf i^TO it, Bent]e3r. 

And the Name which denotes that to 'which Things 
are brought by Compofition, Refolution, or the Exertion 
of Labour, Skill, &c. takes into before it; as, compomei 
Bodies may be refohed intq other Substances than 
thofe WHICH th^ are INTO by Fire. Boyle. 

They Jhall beat their Swords into Plouoh-Shares, 
and their Spears intoPruning-Hooics. Old Teft. 

At. 

This Prepofition ihews, that what depends upon it de* 
notes a Circumflance considered as merely prefent, or co* 
cx'ftent with fome Objeft or State. 

If the Circumdance be Place, or that by which Place 
or Diredlion is eftimated, the Name, with at before it, 
ihews the Place or Direflion is afcertained by it ; as, 

AU the City was gathered ATT the Door. New Teft. 

Thou haft thrufifore at me. Old Teft. 

So to be AT sycH a Place,, at Sea, at Land, && 

To look, ftrike, fufi, aim at such a Thing. 

If the Circumftance be Time, or that by which Time 

is eilimated, at fhews the Circumftance to be co^ex\feKt 

with that State of Things to which it is applied ; as, 

STAfngs were fo at such a Time ; we muft march at 

THB FIRST Signal j a Bi/I J>a)abU Kt ^\^wi* 
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At his Touch they prefently amend. Shake/pear* 
Itjbakes AT EVERT Blast. Dryd. 
Deferted at his utmost Need. Ibid. 

It follows from hence, that the Beginning, End, Mid- 
dlcy or any Period of continued State, may be afcertain- 
cd by reprefenting it as at any Circumftance which is 
oondftent therewith ; as, 

T9 begin f end^ liijey die at London, Rome, Sec. 2X./ucb a 
Time, at the Birth of Chrift, &c. 

Bat if the Place be a Country, we make this Reference 

by f* ; as, to begin, end, live, die in France, in Italy : 

*And if the Name of Time be that of any larger 

Part thereof, in is likewife ufed j as, to begin, end, live, 

die IN SUCH AN Age, Year, Month, &c. 

To be, to flay at Cards, Dice, Bowls, or any other 
Game. 

To be at War, at Peace, at Variance, at Work, at Play, 
&c. 

To do a Thing at the Instigation, Command, 
Suit, Entreaty offuch a one. 

To be AT Command, to have one at Command, i. e. 
ready whenfoever a Command is given. 

To diferve, ijoell, ill, fomething, nothing at a Man's 
Haitds are peculiar Expreflions : For we fay to de/erve, 
Huell, ill, fomething, nothing of a Man. 

Within. 
This Prcpofition refers to Place and Time, confidered 
U extending farther than that which is referred ; as, the 
Kilmer is ivholly loft w it hik the Wafers of the Lake, and 
cne difconjers nothing of the Stream till within about a 
Quarter of a Mile from Geneva. Addifbn. 

•Within thefe three Hours. TuUus. 
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Akml fought in your C9n9liWaUs. Shakefpear. 

Hence this Prepofidon is ufed to refer to the Name of \ 
whatfoever is coniidered as mort extenfoui^ as. 

This latter 'which is mon within our Comfreien/m 
Locke. ... 

£oth be andjhe are fiill WITHIN w^ Power. Diyden. 

Be informal hoRv much jour HufhoMTs Rtviuue ameaUi 
iOf and he fo good a Computer as to keep within //. Swi& 

The defp^rate Salvage rufl?*d within «pr Force. Otway, 
i. e. fo near me, that my Force exerted itielf bejrond tbe 
Savage. 

Within Doors, within Door Arts, are particuhr 
Expreffions, fignifying Relation to the Ihfide of a Hoiifi; 
in Oppo&tioA to the open Air. 

BetrnjeeUf ietivixt. 
Whatfoever is fo related to two Ohje^s^ as to be equal- 
ly affeded by both, whether by Situation^ Duratiou^ Itf 
tercourfcy Partner/hip^ Separation^ or DifiinSiouy may be 
referred to the Names of the Objeds by between or ht* 
t^xt. 

If the Obje£ls to which the Reference is made be botk 
of the fame Species, the Plural Number is nfed ; as, tU 
Diftance between the Towns ; the Time bbtwesi 
the Payments, &c. If the Objedls are not of die 
fame Species, two Names are joined by the Conjundioi 
and'y as, the Diftance btween England and France ; 
the Time between the Creation and the Flood. 

Zacbarias <whom ye fletu bet*ween the Temple anp 
the Altar. New Tcft. 

He fljould think him/elf unhappy ^ if Things \fiouUpJ» 
SET we EN them. Bacon. ' \ 

Caftor and Pollux with only one Soul .between tbeB» 
Locke. 



a 
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/ mil fui a Di*vtjhn bbtween ffty Pedpk and Egyptm 

Id Tcft, 

/ am this Day four/core Tears oUy andean Idi/cem Bl- 

nrBBK Good and Evil /. Old Teft. 

Children qnickly dtfiingnijh between fwhat rV required 

^iientf and tvbat not. Locke, 

I am in a Strait betwixt two, NeW Tcftr 

jimongf amongfi, 
Tkefi! Prepofitions refer to more than ttjtsd Ohjeffs, 
hen ibmething is coniidered ; as^ mingling 'with tbem^ 
\fo uniting tjuitb them as to make Fart of' their Ntanher > 



'They heard y 



And from his Prefence hid themfelves among 

The thickeft of the Trees. Milton. 

Bleffed art thou kUQYiG Women. NewTeft. 

He bad difpofed all the remarkable Show/ about Town 

tfOMG the Scenes and Decorations of his Piece, Addifbn* 

)edat. No. 31. 

Amidfty or amid. 

Thefe Words have fometimes the Signification of />, 

into the Middle of and fometimes that of eunongfii as. 

But of the Fruit of this fair Tree amidst 

The Garden^ God hath faidy je Jball not eat. Milton. 

The Boar amidst my cryjlal Streams I bring. DrydcOr 

What though no real Voice nor Sound 

Amid their radiant Orbs be found. Addifon. 

About. 

This Prcpofition, when applied to Place^ Time, or 

tautityt fignifiesffMr toi as, there *was no Room to re- 

'Vi them J no not fo much as about the Door. New T. 

When he was about an hundred Tears old* Old T. 

He *wefff out ABOUt the third Hour. Ibid. 

It 
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7/ was ABOUY an Efbah of Barley. Old Teft. 

And when applied to Perions, absta fignifies $Ui 
Per/on \ as. 

If you ba*ve this about yov^ you may 

Boldly affault the Necromancer's Hall. Milton. 

She bath no Body to do any Thing about her <«. 
am gone. 3hakeipear. 

Jbout frequently refers to the Name of that conci 
ixjbicb we ad or think ; as, 

The Shekels of Silver about which thou curfeif/li 
Teft. 

STd let us kno'W in our Mother-Tongue *what it i 
Countrymen are about ; i. e. what it is, about, or 
cerning which, our Countrymen are employed. 

A fpeculati've Knoivledge ofThingSy or a praSica 
about them. Tillotfon. 

I muft be about my Father's Bufinefs. New 
i* c. I muft be diligent concerning my Father's Bufi; 

About likewife is frequently applied in the Se 
around ; i. e. of encircling or furrounding ; as, 

Ha^ thou not made a Hedge about him ? Old T 

, About his Neck Jhe caft her trembling Arms. Di 

i. e. a Hedge round about him ; round about his ] 

Around. 
The fame as round about, ^x furrounding. 

Thrbughf or tbordugb. 

From one Extremity to the other ; as« 

A Simplicity Jhines through all he writes. Dfyd 

Through is frequently applied with States of Pi 
to denote the Paflage as compleated from one Ext 
ty to the other ; as^ 
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took three Darts in his Handy and thruft them 
UCH THE Heart ofJh/alom. Old Tcft. 
trt is one God and Father of ally avho is aho*ue ally and 
UGH ALL 9 and in you all. New Teft. 

'•ough is likewife prefixed to the Name of that 

i is con£dered as the Means or Motive of effedling 

Thing; as, 

are clean through the Word which Ihavefpoken 

m. New Tcft. 

ne through Ambition, or the Thirst of Gold, 

wejlain their Brothers, Dryden. 

Throughout, 
ite through ; as, 

// Go/pel Jhall he preached thkovghovt the whole 
i. NewTeft. 

Out of, 
^y in the Senfe oifronty is the Prepofition, and outi% 
dvcrb. 

tt of fignifies either/ri>/« ^withhiy or not in, 
'om ivithin, ; as, to grotv out of Clefts, Bacon* 
ut OF the Heart proceed evil Thoughts, New Tl 

race, the Name of whatfoever denotes the Sub->- 
e. Capacity, Content of that whereof any Thing 
eeds, is formed, derived, Sec, may take out of before 
iSy in the $<weat of thy Face Jhalt thou eat Breadytill 
retum into the Groundyfor out of it nuajl thou taken-* 

Tcft. 

t performs all OVT of his own Fund, Dryden* 

U the Fruits out of which Drink is preffed. Bacon. 

hen nuere dwelling at Jerufalemy Jewsy devout Men^ 

OF EVERY Nation under Heaven. "NcwTtSt.* 

^ffr/uadf, fright a Man out o? hix Scnfci* kc* 
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The Name of the Means ^ Motive, or Riaf§tt <wieiut 
Things become fo or fo, frequently takes out o/bcfort it ; as. 

Trade and Commerce might doubtlefs be ftill <varieia 
thou/and Ways, out of which ^ould arifefuch Brmubtt 
as ha<venot yet been touched, Spe£iat. No. 283. 

A War in luhich lue engaged not out of Ambition, 
but /or the Defence of all that tjuas dear to us, Atterbury. 
and likewife to do/o or/o out of Cowardice, Laximfs, 
Ignorance, Confcience,. &C. 

Out ofYiiLS likewife frequently the Signification oinot 
in ; as. 

One born OUT of due Time. New Teft. 

Chiefs OUT OF War, and State/men out of Place. 

Pope. 

Be inftant out of Season. New Teft. 

Wh$n the Mouth is out of Taste. Bacon. 

Bells OUT OF Tune. Shakefpear. 

And fo to be out of Love 'vaith this or tjyat i owt of 

Reach, Hearing, Difance, Proportion, &Cm^ 

Withoi^. 
ThisPrcpofitioB is fometimes the Negative of <wtthin, 

andfometimes the Negative qf<v;ith^ 

Thus, it fignifies not ivithin, or at the Outfide of, itt 

yefus alfofuffered without the Gate. New Tcft. 
Eternity is without our Rea^it. Burnet* 
But it is more commonly applied to figniiy not voithf 

as, there is no liwng with thee nor without 7iiBt* Ad- 

difon. 

Ifraelhath been without the true God. OUTeft* 
Wife Men twill do it \yiTHOUT Law* Bacoa* 

After. 
The Na^c of wKatfoever is confidered as fillowti 
either in Time, or by {ucwffiNt'tQ&Jaau, \^!Q^a«<Bl, Imx- 
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tadoDy or a&y difcarfive Operation, may take this Pre- 
pofilion before it; as, 

Te imnv that after two Days m the Feaft of the 
Fajfwir. New Tcft. 

Somttinus I placed a third Prifm after a secokd. 
Newton. 

ne Army of the Chaldeans purfued after the King, 
Old Tcft. 

J'here are many particular Figures of her made aft£R 
THE SAt^E DeS'K;n. Addifon. 

This Allufiou is after tre Oriental Manner. 
Pope. 

He takes Greatnefs of Kingdoms according to Bulk and 
Currency^ and not after the^R iN;rRiNsxcK f^alue. 
Bacon. 

Behind^ 

The Name of whatfoever is ccmfideired as Jeparted^ 
mOij take this Prepofitioh before it in Dependence; on 
the Verb to leave ; as, he left eehwd him myfelfand a 
Sifter, Shakefpear. i. e. he left at his going away, &c. 

Likewife he has left his Ghves, JVhif^ Cane, BEHiRi> 
aiM. L e. at his Departure. 

And ib with Regard to Death: What he gave me 
topnbUfif wot but a fmall Fart of vnbat he left behino 
aiM. Pope. i. e. lit his Death. 

The Name likewife of the Objea by whidi Defi- 
ciency, or W^t of Excellence^ is eftimated, may take 
liUs Prepofition before it ; as^ 

Tbey nvept^^which beheld how much tUs latter (temple) 

uimt BEHiMD it ; i. c. the firft Temple by which the 
Iteft^ cftbe letter IS efiimated« 

15 % 'W^ift^ 
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When this Prepoiition is ufed to determine Place. 
refers to the hinder Part of any Thing, or to that wh 
is on the oppofite Side to the Front or Face of it ; 
/Jbou baft caft me behind thy Back. Old Teft. 

Tofit^ ftand 'B'B.Hi^D A Screen, Curtain, Bed, & 

Beyond, 

On the contrary Side of, farther in Diilance thj 
more advanced than, exceeding ; as. 

The good Land that is beyond Jordan. Old Teft. 

The Arrows are beyond thee. Ibid. 

What's Fame f A fancied Life in others Breenh. 

AThing beyond us, e*v*n before our Death, Pope. 

They ^ere fore amazed in themfelnje^ beyond Me 
SURE. NewTeft. 

And fo beyond TX^afg-^/, Conception^ beyond their Po^ 
er. Capacity^ Income^ &c. 

oj: 

The Negative of o«; as, 

/ 'was never off my Legs. Temple, i. e. never odu 
wife than on my Legs. 

O^likewife fignifies diftantfrom ; as, 

Cicero* s Tufculum ivas at a Place called Grotto Terra 
alouthvo Miles off this Town. Addifon. 

Ahove» 
' Higher than, more than, as, 
^ The Mountain of the Lord's Hou/ejball he exalted abo^ 
THE Hills. Old Teft. i.e. higher than the Hills. 

The Man was above ?orty Years old. New Te 
}• c. more than forty Years old. 

Hence the Name of whatfoever is excelled or excee 

Ae^nently takes a&o<i^«\Mfox^\x\ ^^ 
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. Tbire is one God *vjho is abovb all. New Tcft. 

Things may be abovb our ReasoK, ^without being 
contraty to it. Swift. 

And hence, abo've fometimes fignifies /oo high/pirited 
for ; as, be is above a mban Action. 

Kings and Princesy in the earlieft Jges of the World, 
nvere above nothing that tended to promote the Conve- 
niences of Life. Pope, 

On, upon. 

Thcfc Prepofitions refer to the Names of Objedls, 
when the Attention is c^ried to the upper Part or Side 
of them; as. 

Perched ON the Tree. Dryden. 

As I did fond my Watch upon the Hill. Shakefpear. 

Hence, the Name of whatfoever is confidered as the 
Foundation on which any Thing refts, takes thefc Pre- 
pofitions before it. 

A nsjife man ivhich built his Houfe upon a Rocr. 
NcwTeft. 

God commands us, by our Dependence upon his Truth, 
to beUe*vi a FaSi ^which *we do not underftand. Swift, 
. ^0»/ &^i»^^ ON his Spear. Old Teft. 

We MOW may boldly fpend, upon the Hopb 

Ofnsihat is to come in. Shakefpear. 

Wi charge you, on Allegiance to ourselves, 

7!r bold your Jlaughtering Hands. Shakefpear. 

Hence, on thy Life, the captive Maid is mini* 
JDiyddi* 

For here the Jllegiafice is confidered as the Foundation 
of the Charge, and the Man's Regard to his Life^ as the 
FoimdatiQO of the Threat. 
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The Name of the Subjed of oar Thought or Speech 
likewife takes on or upon before it ; as. 

But tjohile be thought ON THESE Things. New Teft. 
Other Offenders ^ejhall pause upon. Shakefp. 
So to think or call ON or upon a Person. 

The Names of Objefts to which the Attention is car- 
ried, fo as to confider Things or States ; as, chfe bj 
them take on or upon before them ; as, 

A Village upon the River Kennet. Clarendon* 

Berwoick upon Tweed, &c. 

On each Side of her flood pretty dimpled Byi. 
Shakfpear. 

And fo to play upon the Violin, Hautboy, l£c* 

TF unhappy Hujhand, Hu/band notv no more. 

Did ON his tuneful Harp his Lo/s dephre. Dryi 

And with Regard to Time or Occasion, on or upon 
ihews that fbmething comes to pais together thei«with| 
as. 

The Extajy of a Harlequin on the Receipt tfaLettt^ 
from his Miflrefs* Dryden. 

The left Way to he ttikeu on any Occasion. Locke. 

Becaufe Jefus bad healed em the Sabbath-Day. 
New Teft. 

But on or upon is ufed with no Name of Tkne except 
Day, and fometimes in the Scriptures, with Hmtr. 

Below* 

This Prepofition refers to the Name •f that to whkl 
fomething is confidered as inferior either in Plaoe> Mg- 
mty. Value, or in any other Rcfped j as, 

ji Street or tioufe Bstow the Hill. 

Sis IdylUums of Theocritus are at much bblow his Ma* 
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is Method is not only dangerous^ hut BBLOW thb 
Practice of a rea/onahk Creature* Spedat. No. 25. 

Beneath. 
DhreSly heUiw or underneath, and fomedmes the fanw 

as hehfw* 

ThaSy heneath Is equivalent to underneath, in 

Their wooHy Fleeces he laid bekeath him. Diyden. 

jind Palms for thee beneath her Laurels gro^. 
Prior. 

And fink beneath thb Burdens ^which they bear. 
Dryden. 

Bat it is equivalent to helo^^ in 

He will do nothing beneath his high Station* 
Atterbury. 

Under. 
This Prepofition refers to the Name of that which 

has ibmething fo much below it> as to keep in Subjec- 

tion, or to afford Cover, Concealment, or Shelter ; as^ 

to he under Ground, under Water, &c. 

We are not under the Law. New Tcft. 

Mosey a good Poetic Vein is buried under a Trade* 
Locke. 

The Lord God of Ifrael, under whose Wings thou 
art come to trujl. OldTeft. 

Whatfoever is lower in Situation, is commonly full in 
View to thofe who are placed higher. Hence, under is 
applied in References of View, Proof, Coniideration^ 
Cotne^on, ^c. as. 

To prefent them all UKDEti ONB View. Burnet. 

Thf Thing UNDER Proof is not capable ofDemonfira^ 
tiom. Locke, 

The Ssfb/eJ^ usDBK Consider atioii, LoOra* 
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A Poem 'oohicb lay Jo long under FirgiPs CotlEC- 
TiON. Addifbn. 

Whatfoever is lower, is deficient in Height or De- 
gree, therefore under is often ufed to refer to that hy 

which the Defeat is ellimated ; as. 

If you fwrite under your own Strength. Dryden. 

^here are fe-venU hundred Parijhes in England VH^l^ 
TWENTY Pounds a Tear. Swift. 

He <will take nothing UNDER such a Sum. 

To gi've or league under one's Hand are particular 
Expreffions, fignifying to gi've or leave atteftedin Writing* 

Underneath. 
DireSly under ^ or quite under ; as. 

Underneath this Stone doth lie 

As much Virtue as could die, Ben. Johnfon. 

Upt Doivn. 
Thefe Words, when ufed as Prepofitions, are only ap- 
"plied with States of Motion. , Up carries on the Atten- 
tion to place continually higher and higher ; Down, to 
place lower and lower ; as, to go up a Hill j to fd 
DOWN A Precipice, ^c. 

As to the Confbndtion of the InterjeBion (which is the 
only Part of Speech that remains to be confidered) no 
Rule is neceflary. For the Interjedlion, together with 
the Tone of Voice, or other demonflrative Circum- 
ftance which attends the Utterance of it, is a compleat 
Declaration ; fb that it has little or no EfFed on die 
Conftru6tion of the reft of the Sentence : Only it is not 
improper to obfervc, that ah me ! 'wo is mefared. Kind 
«f InteijeCtions, in which the Accofative Cafe is ofed. 
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Of abfilute ConftruSion* 

18 Kind of Conftruftion appears when one or more 
Is are united with other Words, without dire6lly 
oning the Conjun£lion> Relative Adverb, or other 
i^ve Word which is ufed in the common Method 
nflruAion ; but by leaving the Form ef Conftruffion 
*ofupply 'what is omitted. This Manner of Expref- 
falls under the Figure Elliffis : But, as it occurs 
frequently, it is ufually coniidered as a regular, 
lOt as an elliptical Form of Speech. 

[XIII. I. In abfolute Conftruflion you'll perceive 
Sometimes the Verb plac'd in th* Infinitive. 
2. And Nominatives with Participles join*d 
In abfolute Conilrudion oft you'll find. 

The firft Kind of abfolnte Conftruftion mentioned 
i Rule, appears in fuch Expreflions as the follow* 

i BEGiv with the celeftiai Per/ons, Spe6l. No. 357. 
> RESUME one of the Morals of my firfl Paper. 

I propofe to begin with the celeflial Perfons.— -I 
: it proper to refume one of the Morals, l£c* 

Bat the moft common Kind of abfolute Conftruc- 
« that which is the fecond in the Rule. This ap« 

when a Series of Words, containing a Participle in 
\dince on a Suhflanti^ve in the Nominative Cafe, is 

equivalent to a whole Sentence depending on 
DJnndion or Relative Adverb ; as, 
IE Cool of the Evemino being a Circvm-> 
<fB, with ^which holy Writ introduces this great Scent-y 

T it 
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it is poetically defcrihed by aur Author. Addif. Sped. 

No. 357. 

i. c. IVhereaSf or becau/e tlie Cool of the Erening is, 

I BEING IK THE Way, the Lord led mi to the Hm^ of 
my Mnjhr's Brethren. Old Teft. i. c. ^xihilft I wms in 
the Way, ^c. 

If a Man iorro*w ought of his Nei^^hheur, and it be hmtt 

or diey THE Owner thereof not beikg with it, he 

jhallfttrely make it good. Old Teft, 

i. e. if ox fuppofing that the Owner thereof ^^ not wiA 

it. 

Inftances may be eaiily found in which this Kind of 

Conllrudlion Aipplies the Place of a Sentence in Depen- 
dence on almoil any Conjundlion or Relative Adverb. 

Of FIGURATIVE SYNTAX. 

The Rules which have hitherto been given, relate to 
Forms of Conftruiflion that areufually confidered as re^ 
gular and of ordinary Ufe : But it is often convenient to 
depart from thefc Forms, for the Sake of Diipatch or 
A^-iriety. "V^Tien fuch Departure appears in Language, 
(lie Condrudion is faid to be figurative : And the Gram- 
marians have reduced it under four general Heads or 
I'lgurcsy called Ellipsis, Pleonasm, Enallage, and 

llYPtRBATON. 

Of the Figure Ellipfis. 

When Words are conftrufled according to this Figure, 

rhepc is fomething omitted, or left to be fupplifed by the 

Allnd, from the Nature of what is expreffed, or from 

C I re um fiances attending the Dlfcourfe, or from the efta- 

tllihci Cuf^om of the Lixvjvx^i^t Wy^htch we f^eak. 
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Tbofy in the Proverbs of all Language?* many 
Words ait ttfualljr left to be fupplied from the trite ob- 
rions Nature of what they ezprefs ; as, ota of Sight out 
tfMinili the more the merrier y drc. 

In a&ual Converfation, demonftrative Circumftances 
ofttn fupply the Omiilion of Words ; as when the 
Giavtrdigger in Shakefpear fays, come^ my Bpade ; the 
Words jij%Br«r#> or others of like Import, are fupplied by 
the Situation of the Speaker, or by fome Adion of 
his ; and fo of innumerable Inftances« 

In paffionate Speeches much is commonly left to be 
Aipplied from the Situation and Circumflances of the 
Speakcf ; as, dewy to /peak <with me ! they\e fick ! thufrc 
nfiuuy i and in many other of Lear's Speeches in Shake> 
ipear ; and fo of other Inftances, which it is fufiicient 
jufl to mention in a Work of Grammar : For this Part 
of the Figure Ellipfis properly belongs to tlie Art of 
iRIietoric* 

Tht chief Inftances of Ellipfis which obtain in Engliih 
fiom the meer Cuftom of the Language, are the prefer 
Sabjcftof this Work, and thefe are the following. 

XXXIV* !• Infinitives, without their Sign, fucceed 
The Verbs yfc, bear 9 feeU hid^ dare^ let^ 
bmt$9 9eed. 

2. The Signs of ComponndTenfes oft appear 

The Repetition of the Verb to fpare. 

3. With Cafoal that we often may difpence. 
Or with a Relative, and yet preferve the- 

Senie. 

S. Thf Verbs tQ/ee^ hear^feel^ and the reft which are 
mentioned in the Rule, take an In&nidveMoQdi^^^^y 
without the Siga to ; as, 

T Z Tboii 
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7%ou Jhalt not see thy Brotber^s Ox or Af$ FAt 
hy the Way^ and bide thy/elf from him. Old Teft. 
We HEARD him say I tvill deftroy this Tempk. ] 
/feel the Pain ABATE. 
He BID her alight. Shakefpear. 
One who DURST his Deftiny controvl. Dryd 

When dare fignifies to defy^ or challenge, it requ 
Sign to before an Infinitive dependent Verb » as, 
thee hut to breathe upon my Love* Shakefpear* 

Mo/es let his Father depart. Old Teft. 

I njoould fain have any one name to me that \ 
Locke. 

Zf/ and have, in this Ufe of them, are not ai 
but adive Verbs ; Let ilgnifying to permit y anc 
to procure or prevail upon. 

He needed hut use the Word Sody, Locke. 

2. Do, did, bave^ had, Jhall, ivill, may, might, t 
reft of the Signs of the Compound Tenfes, are free 
ufed alone to fpare the Repetition of the Verb ; i 

Wefucceeded, but they did not, i. e. did not fu( 
Tb^ MUST aW shall be punijhed. i. e. they u 
puniihed. And fo of other Inilances. 

3. That, when prefixed to a Sentence, is only a ] 
that the whole Sentence is to be confidered as on< 
ilantive in fome Cafe. Now it frequently happei 
the Nature of what is faid makes it onnecefi!aiy t 
this Notice direAly ; and in fuch Inftances that is 
ted; as, 

J fear it comes too much from the Heart* Spedt# Nc 
i. e. that it comes too much, (S^r. 
J remember, Iqfi Winter, there were feveral young 

J!tfing about the Fire. SpeCteX, "S^o* \^. 

V 
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. that kft Winter there were feveral young Girls £t- 

:, iic 

'or it eomis too much from the Hearty exprefTes that 
th isfiared\ and laft Winter there ^were^ &c. exprefles 
'which is rememhered : And therefore each of theie 
ireffionsy though a full Sentence, is equivalent to one 
ftantive in the Accnfative Cafe. 

lie Relative Pronoun may likewife often be omitted. 
it only fhews that its Claufe is to be confidered as 
Noun Adjedive, or one Coalefcent Participle de- 
ding on its Antecedent. And this often appears 
A the Nature of what is faid> without actually men- 
ing the Relative ; as, the A'verjion I hofve had to 
iff gofve mCf Sec. Spedat. No. 24. 

the Averfion ivhich I have had, i^c. 

haa/e gained the Faculty I have heenfi long endeavour* 

after. Ibid. No. 556. 

the Faculty which I have been fo long endeavour- 
after ; or, the Faculty after vuhich I have been fo 
I endeavouring. And fo of other Inflances, which 
ir very frequently in Englifh. 

« 

Of Pleonafm. 

lie Conftru£tion which falls under this Figure fel* 
i occurs in Englifh, and when it does occur, it is 
lly confidered as a Fault: thus, God hb kno<ws* 
Frovoft VLzJhall bear them ; and other like Inftances 
hakeipear, are not now in Ufe : And the placing of 
nd did meerly to fill up a Verfe has been ridiculed 
ifr. Pope, in, Expletives their feeble Aid no join. 

Of 
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Of" BfiaBage. 

The Coiiflrii£tio& which may b^ re^ctd to t 
{fure in EDgliih, chiefly appears when qm I 
Speech it uicd with the Power and ESkA of aaoi 

Thufy a Subflantive has often the Power of a* 
tive by being linJced to a fbUowiag Subftasth 
Land'AnmaJy Sea-Watert IronrWedgeSf Grave^i 
E'vening-fFalky ice* 

Any Sort of Words, or any Series of Words, 
Q&d to fignify the Sound or written Appeajfane 
may be ufed as a SttbHaistive ; as» i6^ hmoen 

i SOOTHES, YBSSS8) AH't 9LEASh YOV^S WfOVf 4 t^ 

M Lady. No. 266. 

On the other Hand, A(l|e£Uves are often oft 
the Power and ESe^ of Subllantives ; as. 

Not only the wholei^ 6ut thi frincifal Members 
he great. Spe£Ut. No. 267. 
I JTou are in the wrong. Shakefpear. 

And fo the Righteous^ the IHciedf in the Scri 
and many Inftances in ahnoft any Fook. ' 

Adjedives are frequently ufed as Adverbs ; a^ 
well forferftSfy noeU ; ftreight fmrnjuardt Un direl 
wardsy Sec. and fo injherti ^tin afenu Werds i . 
£at taking Tkit^t im the lowejl Degrtit te« &€» 

When AdjeSives of the Comparative or Snpe 
Degree are uiied as Adverbs, they are frequently e 
tical, or the moH exprefiLve Words of the Sen 
and when fo> they take the Definite Article 
them; as, the mors I think of this the bettss 
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I I tinderftand it thb hettek /ornviafjiu J^avi t&U 
rs I Uktbis thi worst of all. 

The Coaleicent Participles are continually afluming 
ic Nature of Adje£livesy by being applied tofignify, 
3t 9Ccafioiud States t but permanent Situations or ^aU- 
fsi 9M» a running Water f a ftriped Garment, a learned 
Utth ^w abandoned Wretch, &c« 

The Adverbsy Conjunftions, and Prepofitions are 
?bak ufed with the Power and £fFe£t of each other ; but 

is not neceflary to multiply Examples on this Head» 
ecaufe no Inconvenience enfues from ranking the fame 
iTord under any of the three ClaiTes according to its 
iflferent Ufe ; as for Inflance, in be 'mem before, and 
^ fotto'wed after ; before and after may be confidered 
I Adverbs : But, in / came after tbey <were gone, after 
as the Force of a Conjundlion, joining the Sentences / 
me, tbey nueregonei yet afttr u a Prepofition; a[s has 
een already fhewo. 

The Particle that appears in the Charadlers^ of fb 
lany Parts of Speech, that a Rule may not be unnecef- 
try to direft a Learner how to diftinguifh when it be- 
mgs to one Part of Speech, and when to another. 

XXXV. I. Whenever that may in its Place receive. 
Or nvho, or 'which, it is a Relative. 
3. But to a Sentence, when it gives a Cafe, 
Of A Conjunction, it fupplies the Place. 
3. With Names united, or inftead of Names 
When tts'd, to be demonstrative, it 
claims. 

J. Thos, in the following Sentences, that is aRela- 
ve Pronoun. S*vety one that has read the Cniics. 
9edMt. No. J2i. Tbe only Obje^ion THKT Jbe Jcems t* 

tlt/tKKOtl 
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injinuate. l\M, No. 605. For the Sentences maybe 
turned into every one who has ready &c. The tmfy OljiCr 
tion WHICH Jhefeemsy &c. 

2. In // happened that the King him/elf paffed thrwi^ 
the Gallery. Spedlat. No. 289. That is a cafaal orCn- 
tential Demonllrative Conjunflion : For it now g^ 
Notice that the Sentence, the King him/elf paJJIed tbroa^ 
the Gallery y is a Kind of Nominative Cafe anfwering to 
ity and ihewing that 'which happened. That if a Kind 
of a Redditive ConjunfUon, when it anfwers to ^ and 
/uch ; as, / applied my/elf ^with so much Diligence to wj 
Studies f THAT there are 'veryfew celebrated Books ivbicbl 
am not acquainted *with, Spe£lat. No. i. 

To /uch a Degree woasmy Curiofity raifedy that Imaii 
a Voyage to Grand Cairo onpurpofe to take the Meafure ofg 
Pyramid, Ibid, 

For in thefe Fxamples, that gives Notice that the Sen- 
tences » there are n)ery fe^w celebrated Books ^ &c. J made a 
Voyage to Grand Cairoy &c« determine the Degree of Di" 
ligence, and of Curiofity , which y^ zxA/ucb refer to. 

3. But when it is faid that is a Latin Book, or that 
Book // a Latin Book, or the Contents of thplt Latin 
Book, that is a demonllrative Pronoun ; and fo of othei 
Inftances. 

When that is ufed as a demonftrative Pronoun, it 
takes the Sign of any Cafe, or any Prepofition, before 
it ; as, the Force of that Engine ; an Inclination to 
that Vice I the Difference betwsen that and this, &C 

Of the Hyper baton. 

This Figure takes Place when the moft fimple Order 
is not obfcrved in placing Words in Sentences. This 
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tier, in Englifli, confifts in placing the Sdbjed of a 
Dteaoe befcure the Defimtive Verb ; and, if the Subjeft 
oBi of feveral Words, in placing the Words which 
mediacdf affed each other as near together as poffi- 
I ; and the fame in the Predieate, if it coniift of feve^ 
1 Words : But it is often convenient, even in Profe» 
depart from this Order : And in Verfc it is continu- 
j atcetf&ry to do it, for the Sake of Dignity, or Har- 
my, or Variety. TIms, the Sentence/^r tbi moving 
Pity our prineifsd Mmcbim is the Hmidktrchitf, Sped. 
3« 44. if feduced to the moft iimple Order, would be, 
" frincifal Machine for the moving rf Bity is the Hand" 
-chief % and Arms and the Mam Ifing^ woold be, I fng 
-ms and the Man. And fo of other In ftances. 

There 11 no End of fliewhig by Examples the different 
ays by which we may depart fafely, and even advan- 
{oodfly, from the moft fimple Order of Conftrudion. 
ki3 muft be left to Ufie, and the Obftrvatkm Of the beB: 
riterf • The moft iuBpie Order is general^ the mod: 
(y to be tmderftoody And the letft liable to Ambiguity ; 
t it is often languid and uaa&&ing : And, on the 
Btrary, Inverfion of Order, if carried ^ any great De- 
se, whilft it gives Dignity to the Expreifion, is apt to 
ike it fomewhat intricate and difficult. 



BOOK III. 

Of Profody. 

rH I S Part of Grammar treats of Syllables, coniL- 
dered as long or/hort ; i. e. as mof« 01 Vfe^vnv^ 

U "^^ 
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is taken in pronouncing them : And of tbe Order c 
Succeflion in which thefe Syllables are to be placed i 
Poetry, fo as to conftitate Harmony.* Accent^ Empbafii 
and the due ModulaiioH of the Voice in Reading an 
Speaking, may alfo be confidered as included in thi 
Part of Grammar : But with Regard to the due Modu 
ktion of the Voice, there is no Poffibility of ihewing i 
otherwife than by adual Reading or SpeaJdng ; and th 
Emphafis is much of ^e fame Nature : So that theii 
muA be left to the Care and Judgment of the Teacher 
or to the Attention of the Learner, in obferving thofi 
who read and fpeak well. 
The Accent will be explained in what follows. 

Englifh Verfes are ufually diftinguiihed into Sorts, by 
the Number of Syllables which each contains : But the 
Rythmus,. or fucceffive Modulation, cannot be afcertain- 
ed by a certain Number of Syllables only. The Sue* 
ceffion of long and ihort, or of ihort and long Sylla- 
bles, according to fome certain Law, conllitutes the 
Rythmus of every Sort of Verfe ; and if this Law be 
negleded in any coniiderable Degree, the Verfe will ht 
void of Harmony. Thus, in the following Line of Di 

Donne, 

Better PiSures of Vice teach me Virtue, 

there is no Rythmus, or Poetic Meafure : For the loi 
Syllables and the ihort ones fucceed each other in t 
following Order. 

Be 



* A long Syllable has this Mark (— ) oter it ; and a ihort S 
bie this Mark ( u ) in fome of the iirft Examples which fbl 
Bat in tht remaining Examples, this Mark ( ) is placad ov 
iflnV SyUMu J and the ihon «te \%h Vv\)bAut any Mark« 
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Better Pidlures of Vice teach me Virtue ; i. c. the 
firft, third, fixth, feventh, and ninth Syllables are long, 
and the fecond, fourth, fifth, eighth, and tenth are fhort : 
Whereas the firft, third, fifth, feventh, and ninth (i. e. 
the Syllables in the odd Places) ihould have been fhort, 
and die fecond, fourth, fixth, eighth, and tenth (i. e. 
thofe in the even Places) fhould have been long, f 

In the Englifh Pronunciation there is a certain 
Strefs of the Voice laid on fome one Syllable at lead, of 
every Word of two or more Syllables ; and that Syllable 
on which the Strefs is laid may be confidered as long. * 

In the reading of Verfe, feveral Words of more than 
three Syllables, admit of fome additional Strefs of the 

Voice on more Syllables than one; as. Opportunity, 

U 2 Contra- 



-|- For the more eafy Afcertujiment of the Syllables that fuit each 
JELythmus, the Greek and Latin Grammarians have fliewn the Man- 
ser of meafuring each Kind of Verfe by what they caU Feet, Thefe 
confift each of a certain Nomber of ihort and long Syllables joined 
in a certain Order. Tl^ere are many Sorts of Feet in the Latin and 
Greek j but in EngUih we have no Occaiion to confider more than 
four. fbeja$nbic^ the trochaic, the DaByl, ami the Anafefi*, The 
Iambic Foot confilb of a ihort Syllable placed before a long one \ as, 

U MM Wirt 

Revenge, Delight, The Trochaic Foot, or Trochee, of a long Syllable 
before a ihort one i as, Ftrtue, mortal i a Dadtyl of a long Syllable 

hM V V 

before two ihort ones j as, terrible % an Anapeft of two long Sylla^ 
bles before a ihort one i as, the Revenge, 



* OurGrammaxians have agreed to confider this Strefs of the Voice 
M tba Accent in EngUih ; and therefore the Accent and long Quan- 
tity coincide in our Langufge* The Acc«lkl U (Jti^iEL V| VJ ^ "CsbIxi^ 
Matk placed ora a Syliabk. 
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ContradT£Uon» DTfobedknce, l^c. This Streit of the 
Voice never falls on two Syllables immediately fucceed- 
ing each other in the fame WbM. 

Moft of our Monofyllablei either take this Strefs or 
not, according as they are more or lefs emphstical ; and 
therefore Engliih Words of one Syllable may be confi- 
dered as eommtn ; i. e. either as long or fliort in certain 
Situations. . Thefe Situations are chiefly determined by 
the Paufe, or Cefure, of the Verfc, and this Panfe by 
the Senfe. And as the Engliih abounds in Monofylla- 
blesy there is probably no Language in which the Qiian- 
tity of Syllables is more regulated by the Senfe than in 
Engliih. 

The Articles a^ an^ and thcf Ycry (eldom admit of 
any particular Strcfs of the Voice, and therefore are vtry 
feldom to be confidered as long Syllables. 

The Signs of the Cafes are likewife ufaally fhort, or 
without the Strefs of Voice. And the Signs of the 
Tenfes are commonly fo, onleis when they are iifed to 
fave the Repetition of the Verb. 

As to Words of more than one Syllable, thofe Sylla* 
bits which are added to the End of Nonns and Verbs, 
by Declenfion, Comparifon, and Conjugation, are ihort, 
or without the Strefs of Voice ^ as. 

Face, Faces ; great, greater, greatefi \ call, galled, cd- 

ling : But the Termination id is ufually reduced tozd^ 
with the Mark of Eliiion ; as> calPd. 

Rules may be given for the Quantity of the Syllables 

of Engliih Words ; Bat Specimens of the prindpil 

Jiinds of Engliih VcifevnUbt fafiicifttLt to dircft Lean* 
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ft nctufiomid to /peak the Langmp bow the (e* 
ds are to be compofed. If the Quantity of the 
of any particular Word is doubted, Mr. John- 
donary may be confulted ; for in it the Sylla- 
h is pronounced in each Word with the great- 
>f Voice, is marked with an Accent. 

Of the trincipal Kinds o/EngUfl? Verfe. 

erfes ufually confifl of four, fix, eight, ten, or 
Uables ; or of three, five, or feven. 

trmer Kinds may be confidered as of a Species 
Meafurtj confifting, for the moil Part, of Syl- 
^mately fhort and long : For this feems to have 
Iambic Rythmus of the Antients. 

tter Kinds may be confidered as of a Species of 
Meafure, confifting of Syllables alternately 
I fhort : For this feems to have been the Tro- 
thmus of the Antients. 

ive fome other Meaiures in Lyric Poetry,, and 
, which will appear in the following Examples, 

Of the Imnhic Meafure^ 

In Verfes of four Syllables* 

With raviih'd Ears 

The M6narch hears. Dryden* 

Unheard, unkn6wn. 

He makes his Moan. Pope. 

Of Six. 

Blow, bl6w, thou Winter Wind, 

Thou art not f6 unkind 

As Mkn*8 ingratitude* %haktj^. 
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Thefe two Kinds are feldoxn ufed, but in 
Songs, and with Rhime. 

Of Eight. 
And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful Hermitage. 
Quoth flie, fome (ay the Soul's fecui 
Agdiii^ Diftre/s and Forfeiture. Batl< 
This Meafure is chiefly ufed in Tales a 
and with Rhime. 

Of Ten. 
The Dumb (hall sing, the Lame his Crfitc 
And leap exulting like the bounding Roc. 
I through the ample Air in Triumph high 
Shall lead Hell captive maugre Hell, and i 
The Powr's of Darknefs bound; thou, at 
Pleas'd, out of Heaven fhalt look down ; 

Milton 

This is the Heroic Meafure in Englilh, bei 

Epic Poetry, Tragedy, and in Poems of Len 

Subjedb, and that either with or without Rhi 

Of Twelve. 

The Verfes of this Meafure are called A 

and one of them is frequently ufed amongft Vc 

Syllables in Rhime by Way of Claufe ; as. 

He ceas'd, and ccaiing, with Refpedl he bo 

And with his Hand, at once, the fatal Stat 

Dryc 

Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to ^ 

The varying Verfe, the full refounding Li: 

Tht long majeftic Mardcv, wA^xvrt^ div 
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e Paofe in the Alexandrine Verfe mnft be after 
cth Syllable. 

Of the Trochaic Meafure. 
In Verfes of three Syllables- 
Chill'd with F^ars, 

KiU'd with Tears. AMjom* 

Sullen Moans, 
Hollow Groans. Pope. 

Of five- 
Give the Vengeance due 
T6 the valiant Crew. Drydm* - 

Of Seven. 
Melanch61y lifb her Head, 
M6rpheus roufes fr6ni his Bed^ 
S16th unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Lift'ning envy dr6ps her Snakes. Pop§* 

eTrochaic Meafure is only ufed in Odes and Songs : 
in thefe the two following Meafures fometimes 
ife appear. The firft may be called the Dadjrlic ; 
le fecond the Anapsftic : Becaufe in the firfl, two 
Syllables fucceed a long one, which^ as is mention- 
)ve, is the Foot called a Dadyl by the Greeks 
Lomans : And in the fecond, two ihort Syllables 
ie a long one, which is the Foot called an Ana- 
But in the Dadylic Meafure, a ihort Syllable is 
ed, and a long Syllable fubjoined to the Da£lyls, 
er one or more, of which each Verfe conMs ; as. 

No, no^ 'tis decreed 

The Traytrefs fhall bleed. Addifon, 

Diogenes furly and proud 

Who {karl'd at the Macedon Y6uth. 
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My Time, O ye MdikB, was happily^ 

When Phoebe went with me where ever 

If a ftiort Syllable be prefixed to the Dadyli 
fore, it becomes AnapasfHc ; as. 
In my Rage fhall be feen 
The Revenge of a Queen. AdSfon 

See the Furies arife ! 
See the Snakes that they rear ! 
How they hifs in their Hair> 
And the Sparkles which iiafh from their Eyes. 
And the King feiz*d a Flambeau, with Zea 
ftroy. J>ryd. 

All the Meafures above deicribed are fi«qa< 
termixed in Songs and Odes, by placing Verfes 
one Meafure^ and then of another, in a great Vs 
Combinations. Sometimes tkey are varied by 
Endings, either with or without Rhime ; as. 

In the Iambic Meafun* 
Twas when the Seas were roaring 
With hollow Blafts of Wind,* 
A Damfel lay deploring. 
All on a Rock redin'd. GWf* 

She made it plain that hamati Faflion 
Was ordered by Predeftination. R 

To be, or not to be; that is the QueitioB. 
Whether 'tis nobler in the Mind to fnfer 
The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Porta 
Or to take Arms againft a Sea of Troubles, 
And by oppofing end them. Bbakt 

Nor fufFers Horace more in wrong TranAatic 
JBy Wits, than Critics in as wrong Citations 
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When dieTrochucMeafures are formed with double 
Endings, they become exceeding foft ; as, 

. Rich the Treafore, 

Sweet the Pleafure. Dfydeti^ 

'6 the pleafing pleafing Anguifhy 

, Whpn we Jidyey and wh^ we l^ngiujh* Adjifon. 

Softly, fweety in Lydian Meafnres 

S6on he footh'd his S6ul to Pleafures. Drjden. 

The Da£iylic and Anapaeftic Meafares are likewife 
frequently foftened by double Endings % as. 
For of us pretty Fellows 
Our Wives are fo jealous. 
They ne'er have en6ugh of our Puty. AdM/on. 
Now with Furies furro^nded, 
Deipiiring, confo&nded. Pope. 

It appears from diefe Examples, that the Feet of our 
Verfes are not fo fixed as never to admit of one Kind of 
Foot being fubftituted for another : For in the Line 

Waller was finooth, but Dryden taiig^t to jok. 

WaUer is a Trochee, and not aabj^Uf Foot ; and feve- 
ral Verfes of the Heroic Meafoise begin with a Trochee^ 
efpecially in Mr. Pope. Other Changes of one Foot 
fer uiother may be obfenred in Milton, and indeed in 
every other Engliih Poet. But this is no greater Li- 
berty than the Greeks and Romans took in their Iambic 
Meafnre ; and therefore, provided the Rythmus be 
yreferved, thefe Changes are an Advantage to the 
Harmony of Verfe, by adding to the Variety, without 
deftroyxng the Regularity of it. 



Tcft 
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The E^camples and Obferv^tioiis above may b 
cient to direft a Learn<;r how to place the Wcn^ ( 
ly Kind of Englifli Verfb, fo as to make the' Vcrfi 
ble of being read withoat Offence (o,Che£ar : Ai 
is all that is rcq)pired from Grammidfi. Tcduiki 
fody. The Elegancies of Verfification muft be ac 
by obferving that of the beft Poets» with the Ai 
of « £004 Ear, SMcb Atlentioii, and repeated Ti 
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A PRAXIS to the GRAMMAR. 

Slmtmigbmt;$beRtiksm0fI^appUUinnfih^ 
the Engli/h Language^ fo as t0 dCcmntfor the 
faoeralMiklei (f C^^ia&iM ftribicb an ufid in 
if. 



Lif&H t. Gm0i Ciof. I. 



Vcr. i. YN the htf^ting, God cretcei tk« He«veii 
I ftffd Eftfth. 

2. "^ And the Earth was whhoot Form and 
void^ Mid DtLvkneCsr yta upon the P^ce of 
the I^etf i And tl^Spirh of God moved 
ttpoff the Fete of the Waters. 

3. And God faid» Let there be Lights and there 
was Light. 

4. Atd G^ (mt Ae lAght, ilut it wee good : 
And CM dmdeil tiieL^^ tet» theDsrk^ 
eefs* 

5. And God called the Light Daj, aed the Desk- 
nefif he caUed Mighe: And the Evenlag and 
the MorBuig woe the irft Daf* 

Ver. I. In the Beginning. Noun SubfUnAve of the 
Ablative Cafe, Singular Number, and governed of the 
Verb rr/s«/y/. fyJIolc %\. Ftfge 10^. 

X 2 COTC^J^VC^t^^ 
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Containing Objeds in Dependence feen 
On Nouns or Verbs, claim Ablatives by iih 
For the Beginning is here conceived to determine a 
Period of Time, which comprehends or contaiiu the 
Creation of tlie World. The is the Definite /btide, 
and fhews that the Beginning here ipoken of, is not ^npr 
Beginning, bat the particular Beginning rf aU ereeoU 
Things. See Page 40. 

God. Noan Subftantive, Nominatire Cafe, Ssigolar 
Number, and third Perfon, (for here God neither fpeab, 
nor is (poken to. See Pages 32 and 88) and comes 
before the Vetb &eated. 

Created. Verb A&xirt Regular of the Indicative 
Moody firft Preter Tenfe, Singular Number, and third 
Perfon, and agrees with the Nominative, God, by dit 
firfl Concord, which is Rule VII. Page 87* 
In peffonal €onftru£tion Verbs receive 
Number and Perfon from a Nom'native* 
For had the Verb been cteatedft, the Expreffion would 
have been falfe Concord j becaufe Ged is here of the 
third Peffoh, and Createdfi is of the fecond< 

The Heeeven. Accufative Cafe Kbgular Number, and 
depends on the Verb tranfitive created. For here tk 
Heaven \% in the Paifive State nuas created. This is by 
Rule XVI. Page 102. 

The Aftive Verbs their Paffive States transfer 
On Nouns which in th'Accufative appear. 

The is the Definite Article, (hewing that the Heaven 
fpoken of is determined ; as there is but one Heaven in 
the Creation. 

• 

^ad. Conjnnftion copulaJviV ^«« ?«i«i( 74 and 75- 
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Tbi Eartbk Noun Subftantive, Accufarive Cafe, 
Singular Number, and coupled by the Conjundion and^ 
with the Heaven^ fo as with it to depend on the Verb 
treated as the common Word. See Page 75. This is by 
Role XXXI. Page 126. 

The copulative Conjundions may conned 
like Cafesy Moods, and Tenfes, which refpedi 
Some common Word, ^c. 

The. Definite Article, as before. 

Vcr. 2. And. Conjun£Hon Copulative, joining the 
Sentence going before, with the Earth tvas. Sec, which 
follows, fo as to fhew that the Mind confiders both the 
Sentences in one View ; i. e« as equally fuiting its Purpofa, 
aad that under the fame Mode of Thought. See Page 76. 

The Earth. Noun Subftantive, Nominative Cafe, Sin- 
gular Number, and third Perfon (for the Earth is here 
neither reprefented as (peaking nor fpoken to) and 
comes before the Verb ivas. 

Was. Verb Neuter Subftantive, of the Indicative Mood, 
firft Preter Tenfe, Singular Number, and third Perfon, 
and agrees with the Nominative Cafe the Earthy by the 
irft Concord, which is Rule VII. Page 87. 
In perfonal ConftruAion Verbs receive 
Number and Perfon from a Nom'n\ative. 
Had the Verb been ^aft or njoere^ the Expreffion 
would have beeii falfe Concord : For nuaft is of the fe- 
tondPerfon, and 'were is of the Plural Number : Where- 
as the Earth is of the third Perfon Singular, fo that nei- 
ther 'waft nor nxjere can unite confiftently with it. 

Without. PrepOfition, flgnifying here not 'with^ or not 
homing. See Page 138. 



Form- 
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F9rm> Noun Subftantivc Singular, wMch may ht 

ronfidered as of the Accafadve Cafe icpen^iagtm^t 

Prepofition aiout ; and this by the fecond Fart of die 

l6th Rule, at Page 1 02. 

To Prepofitions not themfe}?es tlie Signs 

Of Cafes, Ufe th*Accufative Cafe f«b}oin9. 

But this Rule is not neceflaiy, except with Regard to 

the Pronouns perfonal mentioned nnder that Role, and 

the Relative iv&o : For no other Words in Englifh have 

d grammatic Accufative Form. 

jfnd. Conjunction Copulative, as before* 

Foi/. Noun Adjeftive^ referred to the common Woid 
^as 1^ the Conjnndtion and: Fof theExpreffionw/i* 
tmt ForfHy is already referred to twu. TMris by Rcrfe 
31, at Page 126, mentioned above. 

The Copulative Conjunctions tnay coniieft 
Like Cafes, Moods, and Tenfes, which refpeft 
Some common Word, or may> to fuit th^ Senfe^ 
Affcdl a different Mood, or Cafe^ or Tenfe, &c. 

And. ConjunClioti copulative, joining the foregoing 
Sentence with the following. See Page 76. 

' Darknefs, Noun Subftantive, N(»ninative Cafe, Sia» 
gular Number, and comes before the Verb <aM/. 

Was. Verb Neuter Subftantive, Indicative Mood^ 
firfl Preter Tenfe, Singular Number^ and third Perfoni 
and agrees with the Nominative Darknefs^ by the iA 
Concord, at Page 87. In per/anal ConftruStion^ &c. 

Upon. Prepofition, denoting here clo/i to thtfperSiJk 
tf* Seepage 141, 
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r Face* Nonn SubfUndve of the firfl: Variety : For 
liual is Faces. By Rale I. at Page 24. 

Es is the Pluial of the filent /, 

Preceded by an s^ z, c, or g* 
lepends on the Prepofition ufott. 

^th Deip. Adjedive ufed as a SubflantivCy by the 
re Enallage, See Page 150. It is of the Genitive 
, Singular Number, and depends on the foregc^g 
jmdve the Face. By Rule XIII. Page 96. 
The Genitives are in Dependence feen 
On Nouns, when Correlations intervene, 
ir here the Face is a Party and the Deep is the Whole, 
liich it belongs ; and every Part fuppofcs 2iWhoie ; fo 
?an and Whek are in Correlation to each other. See 

id, Coojun^on Copulative, as before. 

\$ Spirit. Noun Subftantive, Singular Number, and 
I Ptrfon, and comes before the Verb moved. 

fG^d, Noun Subfiantive, Genitive Cafe, Singular 
iber, and depends on the foregoing Subflantive, the 
ft $ by Rule XIII. as befi^re. 
9r there is a Correlation between God and his 
Itf fimilar to that of Cau/e and EJi(S. 



f. Verb Aftive Regular, Indicative Mood^ firft 
erTenfe, Singular Number, and third Perfon, and 
et widi the Nominative Cafe Spirit, by the firft 
end* In per/onal Conftmdintf &C* 

jNff* Prepofidon, as before. 

Eir/'^tfc Noan Subftantive, Singulax K^aoJotXtVcA. 
on thcFrepo&uon upon. 
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• Of the Waters. Noun Subftantivc Regalar; c 

Genitive Cafe, Plural Number, and depends on du 

(lantive the Face^ by Rule Rule Xm. 

The Genitives are in Dependence feen 
On Nouns, when Correlations intervene. 
For the Face and the Waters are in the fame Ki 

Correlation, as the Part and the Whole, 

Ver. 3. Jnd. Conjunftion Copulative, joining 
tences. See Page 76. 

God, Noun Subflantive Regular, of the Nomii 
Cafe Singular, and comes before the Verb/aid. 

Said, Verb Adlive, Irregular, of the third Sort 1 
fecond Clafs. Page 65. For the laft Vowel j? of tl 
perfect Root, /ay is changed into / ; in the Indc 
Root /aid; and in the PerfcA or Paffive Root , /aid 
pot in /ayiftgf becaufe / is never placed before ittg 
Page 51. It is of the Indicative Mopd, firft I 
Tenfe, Singular Number, and third Perfon, and a 
with the Nominative Cafe God, by the firft Co] 
in per/onal Conftruffiont &c. 

Let there he. Verb Subftantive, ufed imperibi 
i. e. fo that the Subftantive which governs the 
Hands behind it : For the Expreflion is equivalent 
Light he, and Light ivas. See the Obfervatipn s 
^ttom of Page 1 1 8. 

^h^ Verb is in the Imperative Mood, Prefent Ti 
and in Terms of Grammar is faid to he put imperfom 

Light. Noun Subftantive of the Accufative Cafe, 

^ular Number, depending on /p/, and governing 

Vcrk A by the O^fenauotk above-mentioned, at 
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And. Conjundlion Copulative» joining Sentences* 

There luas. Verb Subftantive, ufed imperfonally, by 
.ule XXVII. abovementioned. i. e. 

Imperfonals, if form'd by therey receive 
The Number of a following Nominative. 
For if the Plural, Lights^ cpuld have been ufed, the Ex- 
reffion muft have been, and there were Lights, i. e. the 
erb muft have been of the Plural Number to have fuit- 
i the Number of Lights. 

Ver. 4. And. Conjunction Copulative, joining Sen- 
:nces* 

Qcd. Noun Subflantive, Nominative Cafe Singular, 
nd comes before the Verby^iot;. 

5tfw. Verb Adive irregular, of the fifth Clafs, and 
tic laft Sort. The Rule isfeey/an.Vy/een. Page 69. It is 
f the Indicative Mood, firft Preter Tenfe, Singular 
[umber, and third Perfon, and agrees with the Nomi- 
adve God. By the firft Concord. 

The Light. Noun Subftantive, here determined by the 
:> be the fame Light which is mentioned above. It ig 
f the Accufative Cafe Singular, and depends on the 
ftxh TranfitiveyJiav ; For the Light is that nuhich luas 
\en. This is by Rule XVI. Page 102. 

The Adive Verbs their Paflive States transfer 

On Nouns, which in th* Accufative appear. 

« 

That, Cafual or Sentential Demonftrative. See Page 
8. 

For that it 'was good is equivalent to the Expreflion 
» be good. i. e. God /aiv the Light to he good y or, that 

Y tU 
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the Light fwas good. Set the \zSt Obfervadofi on thi 
26th Rule, at Page 147. i» e. the Obfervation on 

Or if what fhould be Nominative becomes 

Accafativey l^c. 

It is to be obfervedy that faijo the Light thai it *m 
goody is not according to the Engliih tdiom ; butaccon 
ing to that of the Hebrew of Greek, out of which tli 
Scriptures are ti'anflated. Th6 two Engliih FdM 
which exprefs the fame Senfe are fet dowli abcnre. 

//. Pronoun PerfonaK 1?he Antecedent is Ligl 
therefore the Pronoun is of the Neuter Gender, Sing 
liar Number, and third Perfon, becauie Light is fo. S 
Page 32. This is by the third Concord, which is Ro 
JX. at Page 90. 

Pronouns to Antecedents mud refer^ « 
Their Gender, Number, and their Peribn bear 
The Pronoun it is here of the Nominative Cafe, a; 
comes before the Verb <u;as. 

Was. Verb Subftantive, of the Indicative Mood, fi 
Preter Tenfe, Singi^ar Number, and third Peribn« a: 
agrees with the Nominative /'/. By the firft Concord. 

Good. NounAdjcdlive, depending on fwasy and thci 
by referred to the Pronoun //. This is by the fecoi 
Concord, which is the fecond Part of Rule V. Page Z^* 
Before their Subilantives our Speech applies 
Thofe Adjectives which nothing modifies. 
Adverbs excepted : But removes behind. 
When other Words dependent are fubjoin'd. 

Jnd. Conjundion Copulative, joining Sentences. 
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G»d. Noun Subftantive, Nominative Cafe Singalar, 
and cornea before the Verb divUed, 

Divided. Verb Aftive Regular, of the Indicative 
Moody ^^ Preter Tenfe, Singular Number, and third 
Perfon^ and agrees with the Nominative God. By the 
firft Conoord, 

The Light. Noun Subftantive, of the Accufative Cafe 
Singular^ and follows the Verb Tranfitive divided^ By 
Rale XVI. Page 102. 

The A^ve Verbs their paflive States transfer 
On Nouns, which in th'Accufative appear. 

From the Darkne/s. Noun Subftantive, Ablative Cafe 
Singnlar, and depends on the Verb divided. By Rule 
XVIl^Page 104. 

The Ablatives hyfi-om as Names we ufe 
Of Limits whence the Mind a State purfues. 
For Darkne/s expreffes the ObjeSl vjhence the Light 
was feperated ; the Definite Article the is ufed here to 
ihew that the Darknefs is determined, as having been 
^pokc of before. 

Verie 5. And. Conjundion Copulative, joining Sen^ 
fences. 

God. Noun Subftantive, Nominative Cafe Singular^ 
and comes before the Verb called. 

Called. Verb Adlive Regular, Indicative Mood» fir/l 
Preter Teqie, Singular Number, and third Perfon, and 
ibgrees with the Nominative God. By the firft Concord. 
In per/onal Conftru^ion^ &c. 

Tbi Light, Noun Subftantive, Accufadve Q^^ Sm*^- 

Y z V^ 
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lar, and follows the Verb Tranfith'e called i for the Light 
is here in the Paflive State ivas called.' This is by Rule 
XVI. Page 1 02. 

The Adlive Verbs their Paflive States transfer 
On Nouns, which in th'Accufative appear. 

Day, Noun Subftantive, of the Accufative Cafe Sin- 
gular, and, as well as the Light, 4epends on the Verb 
Tranfitive called. This is by Rule XXIV. Page 113. 
Names to intitle or defcribe deiign'd 
Conceptions rais'd already in the Mind, 
By other Names, muft the fame Cafes bear 
In which the Names that firft are us'd appear, &c. 
For the Light and Day are both Names of one and 
the fame Thing, and are both in the fame Paflive State 
^as called ; and therefore, as they both depend on the 
fame Tranfitive Verb called^ they arc both in the Accufa- 
tive Cafe. See the M Obfervation on Rule XXIV. at 
Page 114. 

Jnd. Conjunftion Copulative, joining Sentences. 

The Darknefs. Noun Subfl:antive, of the Accufative 
Cafe Singular, and governed of the Verb called^ which 
follows. The regular Order is, and he called the Dark- 
ttefs Night. Therefore this is an Inftance of Conftmc- 
tion by the Figure Hyper hat en. See Page 152. For 
the Accufative Cafe is ufually exprefl*ed in Englifli by 
placing a Subftantive immediately after a Tranfitive 
Verb. See Rule IV. at Page 85. 

He. Pronoun Perfonal, God the Antecedent, there- 
fore it is of the Mafculine Gender, Singular Number, 
and of the third Perfon (for here God neither (peaks, 

nor is /poken to). T\na v% b^ the third Concord, ' 

which is Rule IX. Page 90. 
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Pronouns to Antecedents muft refer, 

Their Gender, Number, and their Perfon bear. 

It is of the Nominative Cafe, and comes before the 

rrb cal/ed. 

'ailed. Verb AAive, &c. as before. 

Night. Noun Subftantive, Accufative Singular, and 
sends on cal/e^i. For it is that which Darknefs 'was 
lid. Rule XXIV. Page 113. Names to intitle or de- 
Ihe, Sec, 

And, Conjunflion Copulative, joining Sentences. 

The Evening and the Morning. Noun Subflantives, 
ipled by the Conjunction andy fo as to denote a Plural 
)jeft. See Page 75. The Subftantives are both of 
I Nominative Cafe, and come before the Verb ijuere. 
ic Definite Article the (hews that the Morning and 
ening here fpoke of are defined or determined by 
ing thofe of the firil Day of the Creation. 

Were. Verb Neuter Subftantive, of the Indicative 

Dod, firft Preter Tenfe, Plural Number, and third 

rfon, and agrees with the Nominative Plural the Even- 

f and the Morning. See the Obfervation on the firft 
»ncord at the Bottom of Page 88. 

The Day. Noun Subftantive, Nominative Singular, 
i depends on the Verb ^were. By Rule XXIV. Page 
3. Names to intitle or defcrihe^ &c. 
or the Day is intended to defcribe the Evening and 
irning already fpoken of, therefore all the Names are 
the fame Cafe, which is here the Nominative. 

Vr/?. Adjedlive, coalefcing with D^y, ati4ft.wv^\Tv^\^- 
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mediately before it. By the fecond CoiM»r4 Rul 

Vni. P^ge S9. 

Before their Stfbftantives our Speech applies 
Thofe Adjedtives which nothing modifies, &c 

LESSON the fe^ond. 

The \ft Chapter of St. Luke^j Go/fdM 



Ver. %. T^Orafmuch as many have taken in Haad^ 
X^ fet forth in Drder» a Declaration of the 
Things which are moil furely believed amongo 

2. Even as they delivered them unto iis, whi< 
from the Beginning were Eye-witneffes ai 
Minifters of the Word. 

3. It feemed good to me alfo, having hadperfi 
Underflanding of all Things from the very is 
to write ,unto thee in Order, moil exopUe 

Tbeopbilust 

4. That thou mighteft know the Certainty of the 

Things wherein .thou haft been inflrudled. 

Forafmuch as. Caufal Copjundion. Se^ Page 7J ai 
77, at the Bottom. It gives Notice here, that the follow 
ing Sentence, Toany have taken in Hand^ Sec, exprefles t 
Cau/et or Rea/on, why it feemed good to St. Luke 
write. 

Many. Ufed as a Subftantive Plural by the Figure E 
allage. See Page 150. It isof theNominativePluraJ, aj 
comes before the Compound Verb have taken in Han 
The Figure Ellipfis is alfo concerned in this Expreffip 
for Perfons is to be underftood after many. 

Have taken. Verb Aftive Irregular, of the 5th Cla 
See Page 6g. The Rule is tahi took, taken. It is 
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he Indictttive Mood» fecondPrcter'fcnfe, PluratNumi 
ycTf and third Perfon, and agrees with the Notninativo 
Mny. By the firft Concord, 'uzz. Rule VII. Page 87. 
In perfdnal Gonftru^ion, Verbs receive 
Number and Perfon from a Nom'n^itive. 

In Hand. U ft Sabftantive of the Singular Number 
md Ablative Cafe, and depends on the Verb ha*vi taken. 
ly Rttk XXL Page 108. Containing Qbjtas, &c. but 
die whole Expreffion, ha^m taktn in Handi may here be 
roniidered as one Compound Verb, equivalent to ha've 
undertaken. 

To fet forth. Verb A6live Irregular, of the firft Clafs, 
Page 63. For its three Roots are fet^ fety fet. Forth 
is an Adverb ill Compofition with the Verb to fety and 
Ignifies out, or hefwrt the Publiek \ but is now little uied. 
Tie Verb is of the Infinitive Mdod» Prefent Tenfe, and 
depends on the Verb Tranfitive, hanje taken in Hand, It 
is here of the Nature of a Subftantive in the Accufative 
Cafe ; for it denotes that 'which has been taken in Hand. 
Phis is by Rule XXV. Page 114. 

Th'Infinitive, and what on it depends. 

Oft, as a Name, on Nouns and Verbs attends. 

This. Form may Names of any Cafe fupply, i^c. 

In Order, Noun Subftantive, of the Ablative Singular^ 
and depends on the Verb to fet forth. By Rule XXI> 
Page 108. Containing Objeilsy Sec* 

A Declaration. Noun Subftantive, of the Accufative 
Singular, and depends on the Verb /^y^/y^r/-6; iovtheDe- 
flaration is in the Paflive State to be fet forth. This is 
by Rule XVI. Page 102. The Aai^e Verbs their Paf 
Sve States transfer, &c. The Inde&uvl^ XiXvA^ a\&V^^^ 
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ufed, becaafe the Declaration fpoken of is one Declm 
amongft takers. See Page 39 for the Import of this Ai 

Of Things. Noun Subftantive Regular, of the I 
Number and Genitive Ca{e> and depends on the 
ftantive Declaration. By Rule XIII. Page 96. 
The Genitives are in Dependence feen 
On Nouns, when Correlations intervene. 
For every Declaration fuppofes fbmething deci 
and the Things are that 'which is declared. 

Thofe* Pronoun Demonftrative, coalefcing 
Things as its Antecedent. By the third Concord, v 
is Rule IX. Page 90, 

Pronouns to Antecedents muft refer. 
Their Gender, Number, and their Perfon b 
See the Obfervation on this Concord, at Pag« 
The Definite Article the might here have been ufo 
ftcad of thofe. 

Which. Pronoun Relative to the Antecedent Tl 
Which^ and not lAjho^ is ufed here, by Rule X. Pag 
To Things we i^jhich apply, to Perfbns ivho^ & 
It is of the Neuter Gender, Plural Number, and 
Perfon, becaufe it's Antecedent Things is fo. Tl 
by the third Concord mentioned above. But it is 
Nominative Cafe, and comes before the Verb are. 
is by Rule XL at Page 93. 

The Relatives are in the Nom'native, 
Number and Perfon, when to Verbs they givCj 

Are helie'ved. Verb Paffive Regular, of the Indie 
Mood, Prefent Tenfe, Plural Number, and third 
fon, and agrees with the Nominative which. B; 
£rli Concord 
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M^JSp^. Advetbf of tke Superlative De|^. See 
an Account of the Degrees of Comparifon, at Page 29. 

j^gpM^. PrepofitiiMi. Seepage 135. 

Us. Pronoun Perfonal» St. Luh and others the An- 
tooedoBt. Tkirdbre as St. Lmh is conceived to name 
Umfc^mtdttiers ms Sfinguipftd hy Ins da tfJ^Mking^ he» 
togeAer widi tlieA, is now of the fiift Perfon Plural. 
See Pfige je. It is of thiK Accufatite Cafe, depending on 
the PreiMMott mmng. By Rule XVI. ad Part, Page 102* 
To Prepofttionsy not d^mfelTes the Signs 
Of O^aies) Cfe tk* Accufadve fnbjoins. 

Ver. 2. Even. Adverb. It fignifies here in the *very 

Js. Reftri^ve ConjunOion, See Page 78. It is e^ui* 
talent here to in nvbitb. 

Tbiy. PronounPeHbnal) Men or Pirfms ttndertood Is 
die Anteeedenty diei^fere it is of die Malculine Gen- 
der, Plural Ntimbery and tlnrdPeifon. By the third Con<- 
cord, Fronmns to JntetedentSf iet. It is of tiM Nomina* 
tiveCafb, and comes before the Verb dMMVffv/. 

t>$liverid. Verb Adive Regular, of the Indicative 
Mood^ firft Preter Tenfe, Plural Number, and third 
Peifon, atid agrees with the Nominative ibty. By the 
firft Concord^ In ftrfowd ConftruBion, &c. 

Them. Pronana Perfenal, Things the Antecedent ; 
therefore it is of theNeuter Gender, Plural Number, and 
third Perfon. By the third Concord, Pronouns to Ante^ 
€eientsy &c. It is of the Accufative Cafe, and depends 
en the Verb Tranfitive deli'vered ; for it denotes the 
Things which nvire deli'vered. TVAs \% \>^'^xi^ft'*^J^^« 
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Page r02. TheAaive Verbs their Paffiie Stater trianfeff 
&c. 

Unto. Prepo£tIoiiyof the fame Meaning, as- /«« but novif 
feldom ufed. See Page 1 3 1 , at the Bottonu 

. ^* 
Us. Pronoun Perfond, the Wnter and o^nr Ae 

Antecedent ; therefore^ as he is confidered as fpeaking 
and naming himfelf with others, the Pronoun is of the 
£rft Perfon Plural. See Page 32. It is of the Accii&> 
tive Ca(e, and depends oh the Prepc^tion trntOf by thf 
latter Part of Rule X VL Page 10^ 

To Prepofitions not themfelverdie Signs 
Of Cafes, Ufe th'Accufatire fubjoins. 

Which. Pronoun Relative,/^ the Antecedent. Henc0» 
according to the prefent Cuftom of the Engliih Lan- 
guage, ivho fhould have been ufed Sere and not wBicb, 
For Rule X. " To Things we njohich SippTy, to Per/ins^ 
'* who'' is founded on the prefent Cu^m. But, when the 
Scriptures- wei<e tranfiated intoBagliih, this Diftinftioa 
was not obfervod. Wbi€b is of the Maiculine Gender, 
Plural Number, and^ third Peribn, by the third Concord; 
for its Antecedent they is fo. It is of the NomiaatiYe 
Cafe, and comes before the Verb ^were. 

From the Be^rming. Noun Subflantive of the Ablative 
Singular, and depends on the Verb n»ere. By RuleXVIII^ 
Page 104. 

The Ablatives hyfrom as Names we ufe 
Of Limits whence the MinU a State puriiies* 

Were. VerbSubftantive of the Indicative Mood, firS 
Preter Tenfe, Plural Number, and third Perfon, and 
agrees with the Relative nvbich. By the firft Concord. f 
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Syi^fwitntffes, Compound Subdantivey formed hy the 
Kgiire EnallagCy Page 150; for here the Subftantive Eye 
becomes a Kind of Adje£tive by being linked to Witneffes, 
It is a Subftantive of the third Variety ; for its Singular 
ends in $9 therefore its' Plural is formed by adding the 
Syllable $s. By Rule IH. at Page z^ 
C i, if fbf X and % encreafe 
Their Plural forms by «ach afluming ^r. 
it is ef the Nominative Plural, depending on the 
Verb nmrtf and is thereby referred to the Nominative 
nnbieb : For both njuhich and Eye^-*witneffes are Names of 
the fame Peribns. This is by Rule XXFV. Page 13. 
Sometimes np Verb like Cafes comes between. 
But the Verb Subftantive may intervene, lie. 

And. Conjun£lion«Gop^lativey joining W(^s. For 
liere it ntfers Minivers to the common Word 'were^ to 
which Eyt^nmuujjlis is already referred. This is by 
Rule XXXI. Page i«6. 

The Copulative Conjundions may connefl 
like Cafes, Moods, and Tenfes, which refpefl 
Someconunon Word, lie 
For here Eye-witnefet and Mimfiert are both of the 
Nominative Cafe. 

Oftbi Word. Noun Subftantive, of the Genitive Sin- 
gular, depending on the Subftantives Eye-^tnejfes and 
Idimfiers. By Rule Xm. Page 96. 

The Genitives are in Dependence feeB 

On Nouns, when Correlations intervene. 

For here tU Word is that which is nuitneJJedzxA mni^ 

Jkid. i. e. it is in the States which are correlaldve to 

nuitnejffing and mintftringy that are inWitneffes zndMtm» 

Jteri. ThePefiniteArticle/^ishereufedtogiveNotice, 

Z a 
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thttiii Wirdfyohstk of ii aot «ie Sort of JFff^anMiigft 
ethers, but the partknkr Dodrine of ihit CluMm Re* 
ligioB. 

The Order of Words it this Verfe U by Ukb fipiif 
Hyperbaton. See Page i$2. for thefijqpk Order k 
'* Even as they which from the Be^^nniog wore £ye-wit« 
^* nefles and Minifters of the Word delivered them unto 
<< tts*% and this Order is more difiiiift and inteUigibte 
than the other. For in the other, ivMch ftems to be ro* 
ferred to tff, as its Antecedent^ whereas it is really refti^ 
red to r/(f^. 

Ver. 3. hfumd. Verb Adive RqiuUrt here ofed im* 
perfonally. This is by Rule XXVII. Page 117. 
The EngUfli Verba in^eribiial appear 
Plac'd in Dependttice, or <m «r or 1/ 
Thofe form'd by />, tDSlngtilaiv 
A Sentence often take by thi^ fttbjoinM^ 
Or Verb Infinitive, or any Traill 
Of Words which in BfTeA a Non'native contain. 
For here the Particle H givta Notipa that the Infinitive 
Verb t9n»riH^ with its dependent Words tmto tiki im Or- 
dery fupplies the Place of oneSubil^ntiyO v^ the Noaiaip 
tiveCafe to the Vtthfeemed\ for to nvrite u^to thee tnOf' 
^» exprsfiieft diit n^ichjntud £9§d. The Verb b of 
the Indicative Mood, firft Prefer Te&fe^ Singtufav Noh 
ber, and third Perfon, and, inTertas of Graflunar, ia fsi4 
to be put inperibnaliy. 

Good. Adjedtive^ depending on itfimuit tad theitby 
united with to mxrite imtc tbti in Ordir^ as if tjieft latter 
Words were one Noon Subftantive. 

To mi. Pronoun FetTonal, the Writer the Antecedent, 
ft & of the firft Perfon, £01 tiie'^tvx^ u vwwsw^^a 
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k and name luiiifelf. (See Page 32) Singular Num- 
and Dadva Cafe^ By Rule XV. Page 100. 
TfiLimiu fvbitber S^tes or Objedis tend, 
bi Names of Dadve Fomu» on Nouns and Verbs at- 
tettd. 

^/k. Conjttn£Hve Adverb, fignifying here that St. 
$ confiders himfelf as united with others in writing 
cbc prefent Subjedt. See Page 74. 

hvh^ had. Participle Coaleicent of the Verb to bofve^ 
ing as an Adjettve with to me. It is of the Pafl or 
led Tenle, for it fignifies the under ftanding as comfleat^ 
td or gained^ 

Tnderftanding. Noun Subftantive of the Accufative 
j;^i|ar, and depends on the Participle Traniitive ha- 
I badf for the Underftanding is coniidered as having 

had. This is by Rule XXIX. Page 1 25. 

Whatever dependent Cafe a Verb may claim. 

Its Participle may command the fame, 

)fatt Things. Of Things is a Noun Subftantive Re- 
ur, of the Genitive CalePlural, depending on the Sub- 
\i<rt Underftanding. By Rule XUL 
The Genitives are in Dependence feen» 
On Nouns, when Correlations intervene. 
or ^tThings are in the State underftoody which is cor- 
tivc to Underftanding. JUii an Adjedive, coaleicing 
I Things J and ftanding immediately before it. By 
Second Concord, which is Rule VIIL Page 89. 
Before their Subftantives our Speech applies 
Thofe Adjedives which nothing modifies, &c. 

Vw» the very Firft. From the Firft is an Ad^e(X.\N^ 
f tis a Subftantive by the Figure Etk9X\ti^> fct^^'^ 
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150, or by Ellipfis, for Itgtnmng is underftood* It is of 
the Ablative Singular, and depends on tlie Verb hwm^ 
bad. By Rule XVIII. Page 104. 

The Ablatives by from as Names wc oie 
Of Limits ivbence tJie Mind a State purfues. 

Very is an Adverb coalefcing with Firftf and fignifyiog 
that the Expreflion is to be ti^ken in the iirideft Seafe. 

To write. Verb Aftive Irregular of the third Clafi. 
Its Roots are ivrite, tvrote, nvritten, fee Page Sy. It i| 
Objedive, and of the Infinitive Mood, Prefent Tenft^ 
and fupplies the Place of a Nominative Cafe to tjie Verb 
feemedy as has been obferved above. 

Uttto, Prepofition, fee Page 131. 

Thee. Pronoun Pcrfonal, of the fecond Perfbn (for the 
Perfon addrefled is its Anj^^cedent) Singula Numberi 
and Accufative Cafe, depending on the Prepofition mo^ 
By Rule XVI. Page 102. 

To Prepofitions not themfelves the Signs 
Of Cafes, Ufe th' Accufative fubjoins. 

In Order, Noun Subftantive Regular, of the Ablative 
Singular, and depends on the Verb to «write* By Rde 
XXI. Page 108. Containing ObieSs^ &c. 

Moft excellent. Adjedive of the Superlative Degree> 
(fee Page 29) and coaleices with the Subftantive Tbeofbi' 
hsy before which it is inunediaitely placed. This is bf 
the Second Concord, Rule VIII. Page 89. 

Before their Subilantives our Speech applies 
Thofe Adjedtives which nothing modifies* 

neopbilus. Noun Subftantive proper, of the Vocative 
Cuk Singular, ([for it is t\ie'ii^«JDftfe Qi ^^«ifeTL^AjAxc£fed\ 
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coniequentljr it is of the Second PeHbn ; and as it 
unites with the Sentence as a conftituent Part of ity the 
Pronoun of the Second Perfon thee is ufed with it. See 
Pages 103 and 104 for an Account of the preeife Na* 
ture of the Vocative Cafe, and of this Kind of Conflruc- 
tion. 

Verfe 4. Tbat^ Cafual or Sentential Demonfb-ativ^y 
giving Nodce that the whole Sentence, thou mighteft 
kHtfOf &c. is to be confidered in effedk as one Subftantive 
of the Abktive Gafe, fhewing the Caufe or Rea/on why 
the Apoftle writes 10 Theophilus. This is by Rule 
XXVI, Page 1 16. 

The Cafual 7%a^ whote Sentences may place 

As a Noun Subflantive in any Cafe. 

nou. Pronoun Perfonal, the Perfon addrefTed the An* 
teccdent; therefore k is of the Mafculine Gender* 
Singular NuAber, and fecond Perfon. By the Third 
Concord, which is Rule IX. Page 96. 
Pronouns to Antecedents muft refer 
Their Gender, Number, and their Perfon bear. 
It is of the Nominative Cafe, and comes before the 
Verb mighteft know. 

Mighteft know Verb Irregular, Of the Fifth Clafs. Its 
Roo^ are knowi knenjo^ known. See Page 70. It is of 
the Potential Mood, Firft Indefinite Tenfe, Singular 
Number, and fecond Perfon, and agrees with the No- 
tninative thou. By the Firft Concord, 

^e dertdinty. Noun Subflantive of the fecond Va- 
riety, for its Plural is Certainties. By Rule 2. Page 24. 
iT final, not in Diphthongs usM, fupplies 
Its Plural by the Termination ies. 
It i5 ofti^e Accu/ative Singular, axvd Ac^tivd"^ otvxJiafc 
Verb TranGtive mighieji know 5 fox it c^^x^^^^ '^^'^ 
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nvhicS might te knvwm. This is hf Rule XVI. Page lot. 
The ASi've Ferhs their Faffivt States frmas/er, &c Ae 
Definitive Article the fhews that the CeriaiMty fpoke of 
is not every Kind of Certainty, but that vMxk it in 
tho/e Things ^vhereim, te. 

Oftho/e Things. Of Things^ Noun Subftantive Rcgu- 
]ar» of the Genitive Plural^ depending on the SufiftastiTe 
Certainty. &y Rule Xm. Page 96. 

The Genitives are in Dependence ieen 
On Nounsy when Correlations intervene. 
For Certainty fuppofes fomething in whick it aj^petn. 

Thafe. ts a Pronoun Demonibativey and coaleiccs with 
its Antecedent Things. By the Third Coiicord, Role 
IX. Page 90. 

Pronouns to Antecedents muft re£sr 
Their Gender, Number, and their Perfott bear. 
So tlizt tho/eh ofthe Neuter Genderi Plural Nwa- 
ber, and third Perlbn^ becaufe Things is ib. See (he Ob- 
fervation on this Rule at Page 91. 

Wherein. Relative Adverb, equivalent to in whick 

Thou. Pronoun Perfonal, the Perfon addrefled the An- 
tecedent ; therefore it is of the Mafculine Gender^ 
Singular Number, and fecond Perfon by the Third Cob- 
cord. Pronouns to Antecedents^ &c It is of the Nomi- 
native Cafe, and comes before the Verb haji heeu «r- 
ftruSled. 

Haft been inftruaed. Verb PaEvc Rgjular, of the 
Indicative Mood, Second Preter Tenfe, Shigular Num- 
ber, and fecond Perfon, and agrees with the Nomina- 
tive thou. By the Firfl Concord, In perfinal Conftmc 
ii'on, &c* 
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has it zppinn that the Englifh Language is etkc^ 
Y reduced to Rule in the foi^going Grammar. It 
perhaps appear tedious at the &t& to refolve it in 
Manned, and to account for the Conftrudtion of 
f Word, and for the Irregularities of every Word 
bappens toKave any. jBut, if the Grammar be well 
irftood by the li^after, and the Scholar have the 
» \}y Heart, a great deal may be diipatched in half 
[our,, as will appear iipon Trial ; and a Child may 
id half an Hour at a Time without being too much 
ied. Yet, at the firil, the LeiTons may be ihortened 
le Difcretion of the Teacher. 

likewife appeai^ from hence, that the Refolution 
ngliih in tMis Manner, will be laying a good Foun- 
m for the Knowledge of the Grammar of any other 
juage. 



if^les of Faife Eriglifh, to be reSlified hy 

the Rules. 

hve obferved in the Preface, that Examples of this 
BLind are not quite proper for Learners who are very 
ig ; but that they may be of Service to thofe more 
meed in Years, who have contracted Habits from 
x>m of writing or fpeaking ungrammatically ; I have 
efore added a few Examples for the Ufe of fuch Per* 
. The Examples are chiefly taken from the Scrip- , 
s and the firft Papers of the Spe^ator. All the Places 
quoted, that the Learner may turn to each. If he does 
fee where the Miflake lies, or cannot rcftify it'ly 
Rule. 

A a ^c^^^^* 
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Fauki Agmnfi ihe Rules si Pa^ 24 m»d 2)^ etnamng 
the Format im of thf Flttral rf Suhfiamiwu 

He behaved himfelf with great Gaflsmtiy at fe?enl 
Slegs* (Rule i.) Spe^at. No. i. 

Excepting in the pubEc Exerciss of the Collet 
fcarce uttered a hundred Words, (i.) Hid. 

Upon the Death of my Father I reibbred to travel in- 
to foreign Countr)w* (2,) Ihid, 

Our Club only meets on TueiSaies and Thurichiei 
(2.> Itid. 

He can inform you from whiich of the French King's 
Wenchs (3.) our Wifes (4.) and Daughters had tlib 
Manner of curling their Hair. No. 2* 

One who is haftening to the ObjpQ of all his Wiftv 
(3.) and conceives Hope from his DecaieaaBdlnfinDi^ 
tys (2.) Hid. 

Faults in the Comparifon of AdjeSHv^ that end in y, fw 
'^ frarjlH iBe Oiferwaiin ofTdjp ^9. 

He that comedi softer- me is migh^es than L St. MM> 

ch. ill. ver. 11. 

— -Thoubeft 

And lovelyed of thy Sex ! Jddif. CaUt^ Aa 3. Scene t^ 

■ ' to mix 

Taile after Tafte, upheld by kindlyeft Change. 

Mt/toi^s Far. lo/f. 

Faults in the Formation of the PartieipleSf contr e uy to tk 
Ohfer^vations at Pages 5 V and 5». 

The chief trouble of compileing will fall to my Shm 

Speaat. No.lv 

I have made myfelf a (peculatlve Statefinan, &c, 

without ever meddleing mt\v ^n^ ^t^Ok^ Part in lift^ 
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' l%ef may ffiaieedieirEiitraiiceibas tobefeenfliing 
in a Lady's Bed-Chamber. No. 5. 

He 18 ftadiing the Pa£ions themfelves. No. 2. 
• This may be attributed to the Folly of admiting Wit 
and Learning as Merit in themfelves. No. 6. 

The Lady ledbng me quiring my Knife and ForJc and 
laiing them acrofs. IHd. 

Faults in tJ^ Formation of Ae third Per/on fingular^ of 
th$ frefent Tmfe of the Indicative Mood, contrary to the 
'Oiferoations at Pages 72 and y^, 

I have obftrved that a Reader feldom peruts a Book 
with Pleafure till he knows, &c. No. i. 

She thiofcB.Life M in her own Family, and faacys 
herfelf out of the.World« ^ No. ij. 

She pitys all the viduabie Part of her own ^Sex. Hid, 

A Birth-Day fumUhs Conveifation for a Twelve 
month. Ihid* 

■ Avidia pafst away a great Part of her Time in her 
Mm Walks and Gardens. JUd. 

Faults in the Order of placing Words contrary to the fix 
frft Rnks rf Syntax, See Pages 83 to iy. 

Hare oUerved I (L) that a Book (IV.) fddom pe- 
rnfes a Reader (I.) with Pleafure, till knows he (L) wha- 
thcr ofit<m.) the Writer be a bbckor fair Man. 

Sife&ai* No. i. 
To gratify this Curiofity is which (V.) fo natural to 
a Reader, I defign tlus Paper and my next as prefatory 
Diicoaties to my following Writings, and fiiall give ibme 
Account in them of the feveral Perfons are engaged (V.) 
tfcat in this Work. Ibid. 

The Hiftory (IV.) knows he of every Mode« and caa. 
fffira you irom which of the WeuciU^ Ct^a^'^vcw^^ 

Aaa ^^^ 

i 
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(in.) our Wives and Daughters Had this Maimer of cOrl* 
ing their Hair. 

Faubs againji thefirft Concord^ *wb:cb is Rule VII. p. 87. 

Man are faid to be a fociable AnimaL SpedaU Nq. 9. 

I knows a confiderable Market-Town, &c. Ihid. 

The folding Doors was immediately thrown open. U, 

I is now fettled wi^ a WMp^ Woman. No. 12. 

She have likewife modelled her Family fo well, tbt 
when her little Boy offer to pull me by the peat, &c & 

The Miftrefs fcoldeft at the Servants. Hid. 
' If you haft kept various Company yon knows, && 
No. 24. 

You plainly infinuateft that ^ Signior Grimaldi ind 
• I * has a Correfportdencc. No. 16. 

Becaufe thou has done this, thou is cnrfed above all 
Cattle. Genefisf chap. iii. ver. 14. 

Fauhs agofnft the fecond Concord^ R^Je Vm. p^ 89, 

I have paired Years my latter in this City. SfiM. 
No. 1. 

It is Pity th^t Difcoyetys .{Page 24) many fi> fhoold 
be in the Poffeffion of Man a filent. Ibid. 

The Pain greateft I can fufier is the being talked to. 
Ibid. 

In tbe Examples ab^ve ibe Adj$Bi<o9s JhouU fiand k- 
fore tbeir Subftanti<ves. 

• • • ■ ■ * 

His noble and generous Notions of Trade are. No. %* 
It tedious would be to defoibe their Ifahits and Per? 
fons. Ibid. 



* Sec the ObftTV2LtioTv mm \\kt1B.iA QlV%^\'i« 
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As iiifi|;iuficant I am to theCoitipany in public {^laces. 

tatit. No. 4* 

Extravagantly laviih an Opera may be allowed to be 

its Decorations. No. 5. 

Jn tbefe Examples the AdjeSi'ves Jhould be placed behind 

the Verbs that depend on the Suhftanti<ves. 
7be/e Examples, and thofe given under Rules I. to Vr» 

Jbeto the great Confequence of obferving the due Orr 

der ofPofiion in Englijb. 

Faults againft the third Concord, Rule IX. Page 90. 

When my Mother was gone, with Child of me about 
\xtt Months, he dreamt that he was brought to-bed of 
Judge. No. I. -. 

As for the reft of my Infancy, I ihall pafs them over 
1 Silence. Ibid. 

I have pafTed my latter Years in thefe City. Ibid. 

I (hall give an Account of this Gentlemen who are 
oncemed with me in thefe Work. Ibid. 

Their Name is Sir Roger de Coverley ; thy Great 
Srandfather was the Inventor of the famous County- 
)ance which is called after me. No. 2. 

Hu Singularities proceed from our good Senfe. Ibid. 

Tmdit in the Vfi •fViho ^mt^ which, contrary to Rule X. 

. Pagi 92. 

To gratify this Curioiity who is (b natural to a 
deader* No. i. 

There are very few celebrated Books whom I am not 
icqnainted with. Ibid, 

We have amongfl us the gallant Will Honeycomb, a 
Qentleman which, according to his Years, ihould be in 
he Decline of his Life. No. 2. 
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Thei« £u at her Feet a Coi^le of Seatteki,! vAidi 
received every Hour Letters from all Parts of die World. 
Spe^ai. No. 3. 

PageUp 

An whom know that Shire are we!D ac^ainted witli 
the Parts and Merits of Sir Roger. No. 2* 

She had received the Addrefles of a Gentlemaiiy who, 
after a long and intimate Acquaintance, ihe AriboL 
No. 15. 

Three Parts of thofe who [ reckon among dije]4ti{i- 
om are fuch as are onty qaarrelibme in their Hearts* 
No. 21. 

There are none to who dus Paper will be moit nft- 
ful than to the Female World* No. 10. 

fauJts in tbe U/e oftht RfUti'oe that» ctmirarytB JbtbXSL 

I am not fo urain as to tMnk it pceiaged any Digsilf 
at that I Ihould arrive. No* i. 
There is another Set of Men to that I nuift bf chim* 
No. 10. 

All for that I wpuld contend ls» lo keep the Handkefr 
chief from being mifappUed. No. 44. 

Fault/ 4ii»inft tbi Rtgimn of tbg Ctfii, 

They would draw I out of thatOhlcarity which mc 
have enjoyed for many Years, and expofe i in public 
Places, to feveral Salutes and Civilities* (Rule XVI*) 

SfeSat. No. I. 

This Humour creates he no Enemies* (Role XVL) 
No. X. 
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She oftes fiaifed with a fecret Pkafirre wlien Ae look- 
ed upon they. (Rule XVL> Speaai. No- 3. 

// // difficult iojbew the Mi/apfUcation af thi Signs of 

th€ Qafu nrntboui making the IVwds utttrly ummelH- 

gibli* Neverthelefs I havi givfn a Sentence or t*w§ 

tftbe Beginning oftbefirft SpeSater^ njuith the Signs 

ehtotgeJ at Manv. 

I have oMerved that a: Reader feldora pemies a Book 

from Pkafure, (Rulp XX.) till he knows whether the 

Writer with it (Rule XIII.) be a black or fair Man, by 

a mild (Rule XQI.) or choleric Difpofition, married, or 

a Batchelor ; in other Particulars (Rule XX.) to the 

like Nature, (Rule Xm.) that conduce very much with 

tbe ri^ht Underibnding (Rule XV.) for an Author 

(Role xm.) To gratify this Curiofity which is fo natu^ 

xal than a Reader, (Rule XV.) I defign this Paper and 

WBf next as preEuory DifcouWes in my fbUowiog Wri*- 

tbgk (Ride XV.) 

FmtJts againfi Rule XXIV. concerning Suhfiantives in Ubi 

Cafes* 

The firfl of our Society is a Gentleman, of a Baronet^ 
Us Name to Sir Roger de Coverley. Spe&at. No. 2. 

He is in a Gentleman that is very fingular. Ihid. 

She (hall be called for Woman. Genefo^ chap. 2J 
▼er. 33. 

Fatiks esgmnfi Rule XXVII. cmd the Ohferfuatiwu upon 
it. Pages 117 /0 120, concerning the Application, ofil and 
there rnkth Depmtiw Verbs. *- 

As for the reft of my Infancy, i( being nothing re« 
markable in it, I ihall pais it over in &iktica« ^(taa&^ 
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I made there myBufinefs thefe three DajSi* to liftefl 
after my own Fame. Spe&at. No. 4. 

There is» for this Reafon, that I keep my Com* 
|3lexion and Drefs as great Secrets. N&. i. 
It are three very material Points Which I have not fpo- 
ken to in this Paper. Iln\ii 

• • • * 

Faults againft Rule XXVIlt. concerning the Ufi of the ft- 
condPreter Ttnfei tutth Noma of Time. 

As I have been walking in the Streets about a Fort- 
night ago. SpeSat. No. 5. 

Sir Roger has faid, laft Night, that none but Men of 
fine Parts deferves to be hanged. No. 6* 

Fatdts againft tbeRuk at Page 1 21, concerning theUfitf 

ihall and will. 

As the chief Trouble of compiling, and digefting^ 
and correcting, ihall fall to my Share, I vaxiSt do myfdf 
the Juftice to open the Work with my own Hilloiy. 
ipeaat. No. U 

As for other Particularsf in my Life and Adventures, 
I ihall infert them in the following Papers as I wilt fee 
Occaiion. Ibid, 

This I know ihall be Matter of great ilalleiy to the 
fmatlWits. No. 10. 

If we look JAtb the Profeflion of Phyfic we will find a 
moft formidable Body of Men. 

If you underibnd any other Language which your 
Scholar underilands, you may eafily tranflate Portions 
from it into falfe Englifh, and oblige your Scholar to 
find out the Faults, and reftify them by the Rules : And 
this is probably as effedual a Method of teaching Fo- 
reignts^ £ngliih as any t\iai c^xi\>t\sSutTi. 
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THE Wrkers on Grammar have difllnguiiKed 
the Words of which Language confifis into 
eight or nine different Sorts. They have called 
thefe Sorts the Parts ofSpeecb^ and have given them the 
Names of Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, An* 
VERB, Conjunction, Preposition, Interjection^ 
and to thefe, in Engliih, we may add the Article. 
This Divifion of the Parts of Speech has been fo long 
admitted in Grammar, and has been found to be attend- 
ed with lb little Jnconvenienc^y that it is not advifeable 
<o attempt any new DivifioA. 

Tbi Noun a^d tin Ferb are the principal Parts of 
Speech, to wUch all the reft are but different Kinds of 
Auxiliaries : AxAtbeReafim iviy tbey artfi wiV appear 
in the following Treatife ; therefore it is proper to begii^i 
with confidering the Noun and Verb in one general 
View, and then to treat of each of the Parts of Speech 
in particular. This I ihall do in the Order in which 
they are fet down above, except tbe Article : For it will 
be proper to con^der it immediately after the Noun and 
Pronoun ; becaiire of the efpecial Relation which it has 
to common or appellative Namesy and of its Approach la 
Meaning to that of ibme of the Pronouns. 

As I am under a Neceffity of ufing the Words Objea^ 
'iiACitaJe/cMCiratmftancef in aSenXcfQxnJC^fi^aX'^ec^^ « 
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it is ncceflary to give Notice, that by an Ohjea is meant, 
in the following Treatiiey not only whatibtver ptoduces 
an Image in the Eye whence the Conception thereof is 
conveyed to the Mind, but likewife whatfoever produ- 
ces any Soiifation» or gives Occa£on to any internal 
Conception, fach as that the Mind can confine its At- 
tention to that Conception only : 

And that by n Cotdefcmt Cinum^iaMce^ U meant foch 
as unites widi vx Obje^ without eacreafing the Number 
eftheObjea. 

SECTION L 

Oftbi Noun 0iid Verb in gtnaroL 

Defimtions. 

No. |. *]^OUNS denote O^/, t^rCHJifceni Or- 
1S\ cumflanceSf fwithiift incktding tk§ ChttraSttf 

cf beginniugt centinuingt endings being renewed, deftr^df 
^nd again repeatedt/o as to/uit any Oicafion ofDifc^wtJu 

No. 8. Verbs denote StoHs rf biing, which nuiy bi 
<!oniidered either as ObjeBsf or Qoakfcm ChramfitwM^ 
including the tharaHet $f be^m^tg^ c^ntimtkg, ^£»gf 
ieing rem^d^ dejheyed, and agsin repealled, fi as Hjfdk 
any Ocem/tM $f Di/epnr/e. 

Theft Definitions fliew the Difference between thi 
Conception annexed to any Sort of Noun in any of its 
Forms, and that annexed to any Sort of Verb in any of 
Jts Forms whatfoever i a$ will appear fi0y in what Al- 
lows. 

Noofli 
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Nouns are of two Kinds, tl^e Noun Subfianti'ue tod 
the Noun A4jeai^$. The Noun Subftandve may either 
denote an Objefb, or a Coalefcent Circumftance. It de- 
notes an Ob}e6t when it ftands^ngle; as. Virtue^ Victi 
er with an Article pfe£5ced ^ as, a Many tht Wtmtm i Of 
When it is the principal Word of a Series, and the reft 
of the Words depend on it. Thns, Qui is a Noon Sub- 
ftantiTe> and it denotes an Ob}e6V in theExpreffions G«/> 
«, or thtGbd\ THB OoD pfH^dwiy to. 

But if a Sufaftantive depends on fpme other Word, it 
then denotes a Coalefcent Cirouofiance. Thusj^ thi Son 
OP God, denotes bat one Son i and to h witij: God, 
denotes but one State oi Being ; therefore ofGod^ ivith 
God, dthough they are grammatic Forms of the Sobftan* 
tive Godf yet now denote only Coakfient Circumftancis* 

The Noon Adjedive denotes a Coalefcent Circum- 
fiance only; as, tbe.goov Godf a wUeMou: far 
htrCf although Goodmrf* is repreiented as united with Qhdw 
and Wifiam with fome Ma*^ yet the Numbei^ of Objefb 
is no ways increaied in the Conception that is denoted 
by either of the Expreffions, as it would be in God and 
Gwodne/sf a Man tad Wifd$m ; therefore the Adjeftives 
g^and<wi/e^ Aevk^t Goodnefi and Wtfdomt C0nfider4d 
as Coalefcent Ciramfiances \ and fo of other Infiances. 

If (everal Objeds, 4cnoted by Subftantives, are taken 
together, and considered as an aggregate Ohje^, (i. e. 
as they are confidered when the Subftantives are united 
by the Conjunction and) the Conception of a Complex 
Objed will be exprefled, in which the conilituent Objcda 
may be counted by the Numbers am, ti/uoy tbrety &c. as 
Good and Goodne/s denotes two Objefls ; a Mom^ aiut 

Bb 2 
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Gopdne/sf and Virtue, denotes three Olje6b ; and fo of 
other IniUnces. Hence it is manifeft that the Concep- 
tions of thefe pbjedts are feparately afcertatned in the 
InteHeA (i« e. {o that the Bifind can confine its Atten- 
tion to any of theiftiingly)t Forotherwife, tfaeObjeds, 
as denoted by thefe Conceptions^ could not be thus 
counted i Yet thefe Objeds cannot be counted by the 
Numbers^ of Repetition,' «ffr^y/<u;/V^> tJMcegSee* For fuch 
Expreffions as Gfiednefit or Firtuif once, t«ivicgf ihruif aie 
abfurd : Therefore it is likewife manifefls that ObjeAs^ 
when denoted by Subftantivest are not tonfiderdd as in- 
vefted with the Character of beginmng^ ttulimg, heimgri* 
mwtd 6r repekndf fi as io/ttk awf Oecafion •fDifemaJu 

. If federal Statesr denoted by Verbs in die Infinitive 
Mood, or by the Engliih Participles, are confideied in 
the Aggregate, the Number will be increafed ; as, /»ii 
and to think 9 denotes two States; and hetng^ and think' 
ingt and ff takings denot(|b three States ; and fi> of other 
Inftancesr Therefore the Conceptions smnexed to thefe 
Formsof the Verb are feparately aftenained ivtihe&itel- 
leA, as weU as the Conceptions which are denoted by 
Subftantives : But the States /« ^, or being ; f thinks or 
thinkings may be counted by the Numbers once, tvnee, 
thrice. Sec. therefore it is evident that the States deno- 
ted by Verbs^ are confidered as invefted widi the Cha- 
tadter of beginning f endings being renewed or repeated^ fi 
as to/uit ofy Oecafion ofDi/courfi* 

The Coalefcent Circumftances which are denoted ei*^ 
ther by dependent Subilantives, or by Adje^ves, nei- 
ther increafe the Number of the Objeft with which they 
coalefce, nor reprefent it as in an occafional State; 
therefore thefe CircumS^nc^^ c^xiiAUher be counted by 
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the Numbers one^ iwo^ three, &c, nor can an Objeft, de* 
Jioted by a Sabftantive, when in thefe Circumilances, be 
counted by the Numbers ance, t^wice, thrice : Thus, in 
the Expreffions, a Man of Induftry, an induftrious Man ; 
what u denoted by oflnduftry and induftrious occaiions 
nolncreafe of Number in the Conception that is fignified 
by either of the Expreflions : Nor can you confidently 
Ihy a man oflnduftry, or an induftrious Man, once, twice, 
thrice^ &C. tiierefbre oflnduflty, and induftrious, neither 
denote Objects feparately confidered, nor occafional 
States of Being : But if you make the Participles heing, 
having Been, dependent on a Subilantive> ats in the . 
Expreffions^i^i^ a Thing heing, ha*ving Been, you may re- 
preftnt ^he Thing as being, or having Been, once, fwice, 
thrice, kc without any Abfurdity. This arifcs altoge- 
ther from the Nature 6f the verbal States heing, having 
teen, whkh RO^ unite with the Object, a Thing ; and as 
the fame Prope^ attends the Infinitive Porm^ to he, to 
have heeni it is clear that the Property of the States de- 
iioted by thefe verbal Forms is, that they may be con- 
ceived as hegun, ended, tentvoed, emd repeated, fi as to fust 
tsny Occafion ofDi/courfe. Now every Ycth may be re- 
folved into the Verb to hct with other Words in Depend- 
ence on it ; (as, to Jo, tofuffer, are of the fame Import 
with to be doing, to be fuffering ; arid Co of other Verbs) 
therefore this capital Property of' the Verb to be, is found 

in every Verb ; and this is the efiential Property which 
diftinguifiies the Conception denotedi either by a Verb 
or Participle, from that denoted by a Noun Subilan- 
tive in any of its Forms, or by a Noun Adjective. 

AH the gramihatic Forms by which the Verb diflera 
from a Noun Subftantive or Adjective, are the Confe- 
quences of this fmgle Property or Charaftcr of the Sta.t<i& 
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denoted by Verbs, as will be made folly endent in ikt 
IbllowingTreatiie: AndtheDeterminatioiigi^aboyb^ 
of the prddfe Nature of the Conceptions annexed to 
Noons, and of thofe annexed to Verbs, aibrds foment 
Prindplet for explaining exaffly all the Parts of Speech 
(i. e. for (hewing the Reafons nnhy they have their feveral 
Powers} as like wife for ihewing the Re^/in of every Pro^ 
ceeding in the connected Conftro^ion of Woids^ as 
will appear in the following Treatife. This Dieter- 
mination never was given before by any Writer on 
Grammar : And therefore no Writer has folly fucceed- 
ed in tke Theory Of his Art. 

Ofthe^oxui Subftantive ik particuhir. 

No. 3* Noun Subflantives are the Names of Objeds 
fo diftinguifhed by fixed or habitual Marks or Charac- 
ters, that the Conceptions of the Objeds are foparateljr 
afcertained in the Intelled, withoot including tbe oca- 
fional Capacity above defcribed | but including the Ca- 
pacity of denoting Coalefcent Circuinftances, by vari- 
ous Modes of difcurfive Operation of thelifind of Man. 

Seeing every lingle Subftantlve is the Name of an Ob^ 
jeft, as that Objefl is reprefented by a Conception 
which is feparately afcertained in the Intelledl ; any 
Subflantive is compleat Senfe if mentioned alone : For 
whatfoever Conception is feparately afcertained in the 
Intclled, and annexed to a Name^ mufi: inftantly recur 
to the Mind of every Perfon who has once formed and 
annexed it to the Name, and this by meer Recolleftion, 
whenfoever the Name is mentioned : So that no adcfi- 
tional difcuriive A61 is required in the Perfon who hears 
rhe Name mentioned, to apprehend the Meaning of it ; 
SLud then fort no conne&\Ve^o>i^^\%xA.^^^xs^dire£^ 
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to any additional difcurfive Aft : Bat if a Subflantive is 
made to denote a Coalefcent Circumfiance, fome Notice 
mnft be given of a new diicorfive Adl, which is perform* 
ed by the Speaker^ and muft be repeated by the Hearer, 
ia order to reduce the Object which the Subftantive 
denotes to a Coalefcent Circomfiance. This has given 
Occafion to thefe grammatic Forms in Greek and Latin, 
which are called tJlfi Cmfes of Subftantims ; and, in En- 
gUih, to theprefijcing of the Particles of iOf from, &c« 
to Subftantives ; which Particles may be confidered as 
the Signs of Cafes : For they are nearly equivalent to 
the Differences of Termination which conftitute the 
Caies in Greek and Latin. The Nature of the Ope- 
rations which the Signs of the Cafes denote will be 
mofv particularly confidered in what follows. 

Of the dtfennt Kinds £^Noun Subllantives. 

Snbftantives are of two Kinds, ike Proper^ and the 
CeauKOttf or Appellative* 

No- 4* Noun Substantives proper are more 
uTually called proper Names, being each of them concei- 
ved to be appropriated to one Obje^ only ; as John iV^, 
iiary Af— > England, Frame, London, Paris, &c» 

Noun Substantives Common, or Appellative, 
are Names to each of which fuch a Conception is annex- 
ed, that it may equally reprefent any Ohje^ of a certain 
Sorti or of a certain Species, as it is ufually called. 
Thus the Conceptions annexed to the Names a Man, a 
Woman, a Virtue, a Vice, may refpeflively denote any 
Man or any Woman, aw^ Virtne or any Vice; and 
fo of other Tnihuces. Hence an Objedl, expreiled by 
one of thefe common Names, is only diSitv^VS^^^ Vs^ Sx 
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from an Objfe6^ that is cxprcfled by fomc other Name} 
except in being conceived as a feparate Objeft, fubjeft 
to Number : For this Property foppofes that it is capa- 
ble of being diftingniihed from other Objefts, wtick may 
any of them be called by the fame common Name. 
Hence it is manifeft, that only fuch Marks or Charac- 
ters of Dillindion as are found in e*very ObjeSi ofaetr^ 
tuin Species are included in the conmion or appellative 
Name of the Species. When a Conception is thus fbnn- 
ed and annexed to a Name, if aw^ Ohjefi of the Speda 
occurs, the Name inftantly occurs to the Mind with it 
by meer Recolle^on : And if the Name is mentiooed, a 
Conception occurs inftantly to die Mind, which will re- 
prefent any OhjeH of the Species, The Marks of Diftinc- 
tionwhich are included in theConception, may, I think, 
be called the Chara3erijlic of the Species : For if any 
Society of Men were to agree to fet a certain Mark on 
inany Obje£bs, and to call every Obje£t which had the 
Mark on it by one and the fame Name, this Name 
would be a common or appellative Name : And it is 
manifeft, that all Objedls, with the Mark on them, 
would be of the Species to which the Name belonged ; 
and that the Mark would be the CharadlerifUc of the 
Species. Ifwefuppofe farther, that fome Part of this 
Mark were fet upon many more Qbjedls, and it were 
agreed to call every Objed which had either the whole 
Mark^ or any Part of it, by fome one and the (ame Name 
different &om the former ; it is equally clear, that this 
latter Name would likewife be a common or appellative 
Name, and that the Species to which it belonged would 
comprehend all the Objedls of the former Species, and 
many more ; For not only thofe which have the whole 
Mark belong to it, but likewife all thofe which have any 
fart of the Mark, it is b^ a?ioc^^^\ti^TSisxsk^€ the 
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fame Nature, that one Species is made to comprehend 
ieveral others : Thus, the Species AnimaU for Inftance, 
is made to comprehend the Species Man^ and many 
others : For the Charadteriftic of the Species Animal is 
only Part of the Charadieriilic of the Species Mm ; and 
therefore tlie former Species includes many more Ob- 
jeAs than the latter : For every Beaft^ Birdy Fijh^ Rep- 
tilij InftBy has fo much of the Charadteriftic of the Spe- 
cies Matty as is the Chara6teriflic of the Species Animal\ 
and therefore all thefe, together with all Men, are of the 
laft Species ; and of Confequence aw^ one ofthemy as well 
as any Man^ may be called an Animal, It ea/ily appears 
from hence how it comes to pafs in Language, that fe- 
'Oerai different ObjtBs may be called by 9ne and the fame 
Name ; and likewife, that one athd the fame ObjeSi may be 
called byfeveral different Names : For as feveral very dif- 
ferent Objeds may each of them have the Charafteriflic 
of one and the fame Species, they may each of them be 
called by the Name of that Species ; as every living Crea- 
ture, for Inftance, that has bodily Organs, may be call- 
ed an Animal : And on the other Hand, one and the 
fame Object may have the Charadteriftics of feveral 
Species in it ; and if fo, it may be called by the Names of 
all thefe Species : Thus, the fame Man, N N — for In- 
ftance, is of the Species Creature^ Animal^ Son ; and per- 
haps of the Species Father, Brother, Mafter, SubjeSly 
Neighbour, &c. and of Confequence may be called by 
any of thefe Names ; and fo of other Inftances. 

As the Charaderiftics of many Species are formed 
from the Arts, Profeffions, Inftitutions, &c. of human 
Life, which are frequently different in different Ages and 
Communities, it has come to pafs that the Charafleridics 
do not correfpond exactly with each ot\\e.T vci m-s^vj <2!l 
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the common or appellative Names of different Lan- 
guages. And this is one of the principal Reafons why, 
in many Inftances, one Language cannot be tranilated 
exadly into another. 

The Chara6leriftics of Species mufl be foch Marks as 
are permanenty or at leail habitual^ in the Individuals of 
which the Species confift ; for if they were not fo> the 
fame Objefl would be continually Hiifting from one 
Species to another ; and this would require the Point of 
Time to be determined when each Objefl is of a parti- 
cular Species. It will appear, when we fpeak of the 
Pronouns Perfonal, that the Determination of the Time 
is neceiTary with regard to the Objefbs denoted by them^ 
and that on the Account above-mentioned, i;/« the Ihift- 
ing of one and the fame Objed^ from one Perfon to ano- 
ther, and th^t frequently in the fame Difcourfe. 

The Property of being fubjeff to Number is in the In- 
dividuals of tvtry Species of Objefts which are denoted 
by Subftantives ; and this fingle Property is the Charac-^ 
teriftic of the Species Thing : Therefore this Spccfcs is 
the moft general of all, feeing it includes every Indivi- 
dual of every Species. 

Of the Numbers of SubflantiveS'. 

No. 6. Whatfoever is denoted by a Name of Species, 
is as much fubjeft to Number, as if it were denoted by a 
proper Name ; for the Conception denoted by a common 
or appellative Subftantive is feparately afcertained in the 
IntfilU^i as well as the Conception denoted by a proper 
Name. If therefore fever al Individuals of one and the 
fame Species are conAdered in the Aggregate^ the Num- 
ber wiJ] be increafedi v. e. x\i^Obi«d will become a Flu- 
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ral OhjeS, Hence the Plural grammatic Forms of ap- 
pellative Snbftantivefl are found, in all Languages, to de- 
mote an Objed which confifts of more Individuals than 
««f , ail of the fame Sort or Species. 

A Name which was at firft a proper Name, may be- 
come a common or appellative Name, by being applied 
to feveral Objeds ; and therefore, although a proper 
Name, while truly fuch, i. e. while it is applied to one 
individual Objedl, and to no other, can have no abfolute 
Occafion for a Plural Form ; yet it may admit of fuch 
Form when it is become an Appellative; as, the Cafmrs^ 
all the RuffiaSf &C. \ 

Of the Cafes of Subftantives. 

No. 7. When Subftantives are ufed to denote coa- 
lefcent Circumftances, the Property of being the Objed 
Number is quite removed from what they iignify ; and this 
by various difcurfive Proceedings of the Mind of Man. 
Theie Proceedings have no particular Names ; but it is 
evident that they are the Coreverfes of the abftraQi've Ope- 
rations by <which the Appearances that prefent themfel<ves to 
the Senfes or to the Mind at once, arefo refolded into PartSp 
that the Conceptions of thefe Parts becovte thofe of Ohje&s^ 
or verbal Statesy afcertained each by itfelf in the Intellect, 
Thefe Objeds feldom or never prefent themfelves fepa- 
rately to the Senfes or to the Mind ; for even Men, Ani- 
mals, Trees, and other vifible Objedls, are ieldom feea 
without the Earth or Floor on which they (land, and 
other furrounding Objeds : And the States denoted by 
Verbs are not capable of exifting feparately from other 
Objeds ; yet the Mind, by its abftradive Faculty, fo 
coniiders the Objeds denoted by Subftantives, and the 
States denoted by the infinitive Forms of V^i>a^> ^"^ v^ 

C c ^ xsiak.^ 
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make firft one, and then another, tbi Suhje^ of its tfpf 
cial Attention, As it does this meerly for its own Con- 
venience, it undoes its own abflradlive Operations when- 
foever the like Convenience requires it, and makes a 
Conception of one ObjeSi out of the Conceptions which it 
has annexed to feveral Names. The feveral connedive 
Modes of proceeding, by which it diiTolves its abftraft 
Operations, are chiefly given Notice of by the Signs of 
Cafes and Prepofitions. Hence, whenfocver the fame 
Mode of proceeding is to be ufed in difToIving the £f- 
fe6l of Abilraflion, the fame Sign is applied ; and as 
very difierent Relations and Conne6lions, amongft OJh 
jeQs tbemfehjes^ may be purfued by the fame Operation, 
fo as to unite the Objedls which (land in thefe Relations 
and ConnedUons into one complex ObjeA, very diffe- 
rent Relations and Connedlions may be denoted by the 
fame Sign ; as for Inftance, a Fart of tbe^Vboky the 
Kindnefs OF a Friend i a Journey TO London f a Help ToD/- 
ftrefs ; a Journey from London^ an Exemption from Buji' 
nefs ; to be with a Friendy to njoork with a Tool; and 
fo of many other Inflances, in which the Relations are 
very different in themfelvesy which arc neverthelefs given 
Notice of by the fame Sign. 

When one obje£live Conception is to be compofed 
out of thofe which have been formed by AbftraAion 
and united ivitb feveral Names ^ i% is manifeft that meer 
Recolle^lion will not place fuch a Conception in the 
Mind or Intellect, as it would do» if the Conception 
were denoted by one Name ; but a new Ad of difcurfive 
Judgment muft be exerted at the Addition of every 
Word which denotes a Coalefcent Circumftance : Thus, 
if I fay tf Field of Corn, I, in EfFeft, reprefent the Field 
as producing or bearing Corn, and the Com sls produced 

or 
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or horn by the Field: But if I fay the Field of fuch a 
JdoHf I, in Efie^, reprefent the Field z&poffeffedhy the 
Man, and the Man as poffeffing the Field : So that the 
Sign of IS a Reference to the Judgment and Experience 
of the Hearer ; and requires him to exercife them in a 
particular Manner on the Premifes Field and Com^ . 
Field SLnd Man; and fo of other Inftances of the Ufe of 
the other Signs of Cafes and Prepofitions. 

I have obferved above, that there is no exa£l Agree* 
ment amonfl the Names of Species in different Langua- 
ges : And there is lefs Agreement in the Application 
of the Signs of Cafes and Prepofitions : For a meer Mode 
of difcurji've Proceeding is not eafily difUnguifhable from 
all others : nor are the Sorts of Relations and Connec-^ 
tions eafily afcertained which are the proper Obje^s of 
each difcurfive Mode : So that the different Communi- 
ties of People have eftimated ConneSiions of the fame 
Kindf by Subffantives in different Cafes : Therefore little 
more can be done in this moff abffrufe Part of gene- 
ral Grammar, than to (hew the Reafon why it is fo 
abftrufe : But in the practical Grammar of a particular 
Language, coniiderable Help may be given to a Learn- 
er, by Rules confirmed by Clafles of Examples : For 
thefe reduce into a fhort Compafs both the moil ufual 
Applications of a particular Sign of a Cafe, or Prepofi- 
doB, and likewife the principal Inftances in which 
Cttffom has departed from the more general Forms. 
Rules of this Kind relating to the Englifh Language are 
given in the Syntax of the practical Part of this Work. 

Of the Genders of Nouns. 

No. 8. The Genders of Nouns which occafion fo 
much Trouble in the Latin and Greeks and many o€ 
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the modern Languages, create no Trouble in pnglKh : 
For, in our Language, the AdjeAives have no grammar 
tic Variation either of Gender, Number, or Cafe, as 
they have in Latin aqd Greek ; nor of Gender and Nom- 
ber, as they have in French and fereral other modern 
Languages. Hence there is little or no Necefity, in 
Engliih, to regard the Sex of an Qbjed, or the gnunma> 
tic Gender of it's. Name, iinlefs the Objed be of ik 
Singular Number and third Per/on ^ and like^wi/e to be iewh 
ted by a fcrfonal or pojfeffi've Pronoun : For then any 
Male muft be expreflcd by Jbe^ or referred to hybh; any 
Female by Jhe or her ; any Objed of no Sex, or in whid 
the Sex is not confidered, by if or its. If theObjeft be 
Plural, that is to be expreffed by a perfonal or pofleffive 
Pronoun of the third Perfbn ; it is done by uiing tbtf or 
their, of whatfoever Sex the Individuals arc which con? 
ilitute the Plural Objedl. 

0/the Noun Adjedive. 

No. 9. Noun Adje6lives denote abftraB CcMceptiom, 
confidered as reprefenting Coalefcent Circumflances, 
and without including the Charadler of heginning, coMti- 
fining, ending, being rene^wed, defiroyed^ and agaim refeat' 
ed, Jo as to Juit any Occajion* 

If the Conception denoted by an Adje&ive be confi- 
dered without Regard to the Power of the grammatic 
Form of the Adjc6live, it will be found the fame Con- 
ception which is denoted by an Abflraft Subftantivc : 
Thus the Conceptions exprefTed by manly, hrutijh, ear- 
thy, are not the fame with thofe denoted by Man, Brute, 
Earth ; but by the abftradl Subftantives, Manlinefs, Bru- 
tifhnefs, Earthinefs ', only the Adjedives txprefs them 
2LS Coalefcent Ciicuiail2^tie&%\YfVdn^^tbe Subflanttves 
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t)^prcfs them as fo many Objedls feparately and com* 
pkatly afccrtained in the Intelleft : But a Coalefccnt 
Circumftance cannot be thus afccrtained ; for it muft 
be united with fome Objedt by an Aft of difcurfive 
Judgment, fo as to adapt it thereby to the Nature of the 
Objeft with which it coalefces : Thus the Adje£iive 
go^d may imply any Sort of Goodnefs : But when it is 
Bnited with feveral Subftantives, (as a good Man, a good 
Hom/iff a good f^oyage, a good Dip of Meat) a different 
Kind of Goodnefs is to be underftood in each Expreffion, 
and that from Judgment and Experience only. Hence 
the Scnfe of an Adjedlive has no comphat Being in the In- 
telle^, till it is aftually united with fome objedive Con- 
ception, and adapted properly for fuch Union by an 
Aft of difcurfive Judgment, exerted at the making of the 
Union. 

An oblique Cafe of a Subllantive denotes a Circum- 
flance which requires an Aft of difcurfive Judgment to 
make it coalcfce properly with fome objeftive Concep- 
tion ; and in this it agrees with an Adjeftive. An 
oblique Cafe of a Subflantive does not include the occa- 
sional Charafter in that which it denotes ; and in this it 
Hkewife agrees with an Adjeftive ; therefore an Adjec- 
tive is frequently equivalent to fome oblique Cafe of the 
Subflantive which is contained in its Signification. 
Thus, a ffeedy Horfe u equivalent to a Horfe of Spetd^ 
a criicl Difpojttiony to a Difpojition to Cruelty ; a forroiAj- 
ful Family J to a Family in Sorro^w j and fo of very 
many Inflances of other Adjcftives ; therefore the Ad- 
jeftive is jttflly confidered in Grammar as a Kind of 
Noun. 

Adjectives equally unite with Subftantives in all Cafes ; 

as, a good Man \ of a good Man *, ^o, /Vom, ^vwitb a ^ood 

Man.. 
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Man. They have this Property in common with the 
oblique Cafes of Subflantivesy and with tJ^e coaUfcm 
'verbal Forms ^ called Particifles. 

Of the Comparifon c/* AdjeATvcs. 

No. 10. As an Adjedlive denotes a Quality or Cir- 
cumitancey which has no Principle of Exiilence in itfelfi 
but mud coalefce with fome other Objedt ; it frequendy 
happens that a greater or lefs Degree of fuch Quality is 
obferved in the fame Objedl at different Times, or in dif- 
ferent Objedls at the fame Time. Hence, in order to 
fhew the Degree of a Quality which coaleices with an 
Obje£t, thofe grammatic Forms have b«en introdaced 
into Language which are called tie Degrus of Comfari" 
fan of AdjeBi'ves* The Adjcdtive itfelf is confidered as 
a^ the Pofiti'ue Degree \ as, njoife^fiuift^ &c. and when the 
Adjedlive in this Degree is united with a Subilandve, 
that Degree ofWifdom^ Stwifinefsy &c. is expreiTed by the 
Adjective, which is ufualfy obferved in the SOrt of Objeds 
that are denoted by the Subftantive and Adjedive toge- 
gether ; as, ^z ivi/e Man denotes a Man poflefled of the 
ufual Degree of Wifdom which intitles Men to be con- 
fidered as ^ife ; and fo of other Inflances. 

An Adjedlive in the Comparative Degree denotes fFi/- 
dom, S'-wtftnefs, Sec, as in a greater Degree in fome Ob- 
je6l than is obferved or fuppofed in fome other Objed ; 
as, A WISER King than Solomon: Or in (bme Objed at 
one Time, than in the fame Objed at another Time; 
as, a Man wiser than be bas been ; or as in a greater De- 
gree in one Individual of an Objed confining of two, 
than in the other of the fame Objed ; as, the wiser Man 
of the two, the stronger Horfe ofthePair, &c. 
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An AdjeSHve in iJ^ SuperUHve Degrte denotes Wifdomt 
Snviftne/sy &c. as in the highefl Begree of Excefs in 
an Objed^ witen compared with feveral others of a Clafs 
or Set ; asi A^ wmbst Mait of or in the Cvmfmrf ; the 
SWIFTEST Horfe of the Set, &c. 

A CesHparifon of Diminutioa may be made by the(e 
Degrees as well as of Angmentatioa f as, Jkail^ JmaU- 
tr^fmaUeft^ 8cc. 

Aa the En^Hh Adjectives hare no grammatic Varia- 
tions of Gender* Number^ or Gafe, which correfpondi 
with the like Variations of theSubfbwtives to which they 
belong, they mnft be pbiced as clofe as pofliblcy either 
before or behind their Subflantives in Conftrudion, to 
ihew their immediate Correfpondence : Whereas* in 
Greek and Latins the Adjedtive may be placed remote 
from its Subftantive in almofl any Sentence; becaufe 
theijr grammatic Correfpondence of Termination dise£U 
them to be united immedis^y together in the Mind* 
akhoog^ they do not ftand immediately tqg^er. 
Hence it appears that, in Greek and Latin, this Corre- 
^Nmdence of Termination is only a Kind of Netice eon- 
cermng Wvrdi thtmfel'vesy diitfting which are to be im* 
mediately united together in the Mind* although they 
are not placed clofe by each other. 

Of the Pronouns. 

Thsfe are all of diem either Snbftanti ve or Adje^ve 
Names of Species* which have for their Ch aradleriftics 
certain Circumflances arifing in the Ufe of Language 
itfelf, and which extend to all Sorts of Objefb. 

The Pronouns are of five Sorts* thb Personal* Tua 
PoisissiTS* THB Relative* thb lKTaiLiLOc»K*vvs%^ 
and THE Demonstrative. 

Dd ^i 
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Of the Pronouns Perfonair 

No. II. Thefe are the Subftantive Names of duree 
different Species^ called, by Grammarians, tbefafirfi" 
cond^ and third Per/on. 

The Cuxumftaiiceof Ary Speaker* s mentiomng bim/elf^ 
or bimfelf <with others^ as diftiugjuijhed by bis AB of /peak' 
i/tg, is the Charadteriflic of the firft Perfon. 

Every fingle Objedl of jKhifi< Specie? is called I; every 
Plural Objea, we. 

The Circumflance of ^ir^ Obje^ being mentioned as di* 
fiingmjhed by Words addreffed to it, is the Charaderiflic 
of the fecond Perfon. Every fingle Objeft of this Sjpe- 
cies is called thou, every PluralX)bjeft, and etciry Ob^ 
je£l coniidiered as Plural, yb or you. 

All Objedls which are neither confidered as diftin- 
guiihed by fpeaking and naming tbemfehvesy nor by being 
named in Words addreffed to thenty are of the third Perfon. 

Single Ot^eds of this lad Species are dilHnguiihed 
into three fabordinate Sorts, from: the additional Confi- 
deration of Sex. Every fingle Male Obje^ is named 
HE ; every fingle Female, she ; and every fingle Objed 
of no Sex, or in which the Sex is not confidered, is 
named it : But Plural Objedls of this Species are equal- 
ly named they in Englifh, without regard to Diftinc- 
tion of Sex. 

The Circumftances which confiitute the CharaAeri- 
fiics of the three perfonal Species, attend every Difcomrfe 
nvbatfoever\ and therefore, in tftvf Difcourfe, the 
speaker, or Writer, may cotvMkfcx Vdmfelf as iliftinguiih- 
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y the Ad of fpeaking or writing the Dlfcourfe ; and 
: does fo, he may name himfelf I, in thatDifcourfe : 
in every Addrds, the Objed to which Di/cottrfi is 
effedf may be confidered as diftingoifhed by fach 
refs ; and of Confequence may be named thou or 
in that Difcoorfe. All Objeds may be confidered 
'either of thefe Perfons : For Beafts, and even inani- 
rObjeds, maybereprefented 2S /peaking and naming 
M'ues^ or as fpoken to ; and frequently are ib re- 
nted in Fables, Poetry, Oratory, and other Works 
ienius ; and all Objeds are of the third Perfon, 
h are neither confidered as diftingoiihed hf /peaking 
ritingt and naming them/ehoes^ nor by being /poken to, 
Idrejedin Writing ; and hence it comes to pafs that 
\ Pronouns may ftand for any Name of any Objed 
foever. But although thefe peribnal Species are {o 
ifive, if conHdered as they relate to every Di/conr/k^ 
are not To as they relate to a particular Difcourfe : 
the fame Objed cannot be the Speaker or Hearer 
ore than one Difcourfe at the fame Time ; and if it 
irried on by Word of Mouth, the individual Ob- 
are determined which are denoted by I and tou 
; becaufe the very PeHbn who (peaks, and the very 
)n who is fpoken to, fee and hear each odier ; and 
demonftrative Circumflance afcertains, at once, the 
odual that is meant by f and tou : And if the 
ker, by lookbg at any Objed, which neither fpeaks 
s fpoken to, or, by any other demonftrative Ad, can 
t the Hearer obferve it particularly, whilfl he calls it 
iHB, or IT, fttch Objed will be eflfedually diftingnifh- 
om all other Objeds : But when demonftrative Cim 
[lances cannot be applied to afcertain the general 
ning of thefe Pronouns, other Helps mnfl bo made 
of. Hence, when a I/Ctter is written^ thft ^in2(xx 
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fets hbName to h ; and this deterpiinet Ait partkolar 
Writer who is meant by I in that Letter : For I, in iticlf, 
is a Name c§mmom t§ eviry Writer of rvery l^efUr : And 
fo the particular Perfon that is meant by you in that 
Letter, is determined by the SuperTcription ; for you, 
in itfelf, is a Name comrnen to every one t9 nvbom turf Let* 
ter it addrejfed: And if Converiation is fuppofed to be 
carried on by Way of Dialogue, and is written down to 
be read by thofe who «^ere not actually prefent at the 
Dialogue, the Names of the Perfons who fpeak alter- 
nately, nniil be written down, otherwife it cannot be 
known who is meant by I and vou in the feveral Speech- 
es : Or, if the Speaker delivers the very Words of anor 
ther Speaker, we mnft be told who the original Speak- 
er was, and who were the Peribns originally addrefled, 
befpre we can know wha( particular Peribns are meant 
by I and you in the original Speech. This /hews that, 
when demonfh-ative Circumfiances cannot be applied, 
other Names muft be mentioned, even of the in^vidnal 
Objeds denoted by the Pronouns of the firfi vAfetrnd 
Per/tm. Thefe other Names are in Grammar called Jw 
tecedentt to the Pronouns ; becaofe they are ufnally men- 
tioned before the Pronoans, in order to ^^certain the 
particular ObjeA denoted by one of them. Demonftra- 
live Circumftances can ieldom be applied to afcertaia 
the Meaning of Pronouns of the third Perfin ; for the 
Obje& named by them are feUom prefent when thej 
are ipoken of; therefore Antecedents are neceflary to 
Pronouns of the third Perfon on almoft all Occafion«| 
whilft only fome few Oocafions require Antecedents to 
)^ a£bial]y mentioned to Pronouns of the firft and fe* 
cond Perfon ; and on this Account the Grammarians 
liave principally confidered the Antecedent with r^ard 
fo the Pronoun of the third Perfin onfy. 
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The Pronouns^ Perfimal are Noua Subftantives ; for 
they exprefs the Obje£ts denoted by them as fubjed to 
Number : But the Chara^eriftics of their feveral Species 
su^ fuch States as ^e Individuals of thefe Speeies are mi 
eonftttntfy or hahitnaMj in. For, if we fuppofe two Speak- 
ers to carry on a Difcourfe, the Object, which is the 
Spedcer (and therefore of the firft Perfon) in one Speech 
or Sentence may be the Hearer (and therefore of the fc- 
cond Perfon) in the next Speech, or Sentence ; and fo 
on alternately through a long Converfation : And a 
third Speaker may talk of them bothy and to neither of 
them ; and if fo, they are both of the third Petfon in the 
third Speaker's Difconrfe : And befides, no Man or other 
Objed is any longer of any perfonal grammatic Spe- 
cies than he is actually concerned in fome Difcourfe« ei^ 
tber as f peaking and naming himfelf or as Jpoken to^ or as 
named in a Difcourfe neither fpoken hy^ nor to himfelf 
This is one Reafon for dating many Kinds of Writings, 
fuch as Letters, Bonds, and Deeds, that the precife 
Time may be known when fuch a Man or Woman fup- 
ported fuch a Perfon in Difcourfe. This ihews the great 
Inconvenience which would enfue from making fuch 
Marks theCharafteriHics of any coniiderable Number of 
Species, as are not conftanty or at leaft habitnal^ in the 
Individnals of thofe Species : For fuch a Proceeding 
would make it necefiary to refer almoft all Names of 
Species to Antecedents^ as Pronouns are referred, and to 
date almofl all Sorts of Writings, as Letters, Bonds, and 
Deeds are dated. There is yet another and flronger 
Reafon for putting Dates to Letters, Bonds, &:c. than 
the Reafon given above. This other Reafon will be 
ihewn, when the Verb is treated of in its Definitive 
pharafter. 
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O/* the Pronouns Pofleffivc, 

No. 12. Thefe are only Adjedlives formed from tht 
perfonal Pronouns ; fo that what is denoted by a perfo.- 
nal Pronoun, as an Objed feparately afceiptained in the 
Jntelled, is expreiTed by the corrdpondent Pofleffive 
Pronoun, as a Coalefcent Circumftance : Thus, you bei> 
i:omes youx ; h^ becomes juis^ (2f,r. 

Of the Relative Pronoun. 

Wboy nvhichf that, and whatf are ufually confidered a; 
the Relative Pronouns ; but ivhat is equivalenjt to this 
Qvhich, or that ivhich, and therefore has the£ffedtof4 
Pemonjirati've and Reh^ive Pronoun united^. 

No. 13. The Rdative Pronoun refrefints an QhjeS 
as a perfonal Pronoun does\ but gives Notice at the fame 
Time, that a lAjhoJe Glaufe^ in which it is concemeif, ex- 
preffes neither Truth nor Falfooodj nor a compleat ObjeS of 
the Intelleff ; hut a Conception ofimperfeS Senfe^ till it is 
united «witb another ffame of the fame Object that the Re^ 
iati've reprefents. 

This other Name 5s the Antecedent to the Relaiiw. 

Hence the Relative reduces a whole Claufe to the 
Nature of a Noun Adjective, or Coalefcent Participle ; 
and it h the grammatic Form of the Claufe which require^ 
the Notice that is given by the Relative : For this Form 
is that of a compleat Sentence, f Now a compleat Sen- 
tence coniidered in itfelf, expreiTes even more than a 
Subflantive : For it contains in it, not only the Concep- 
tion oi an Obje^ compleated in the IntelleS^ as & Snbftan* 
tive does, but compleat Truth or Faljbood: Therefore 
when Words, which bear the Form of a Sentence, ate 

ufed 
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ufed to exprefs imperftii Senfey Notke miift be inflantl/' 
given. On this Account the Relative is placed at tha 
Beginning of its Claufe ; for otherwife the graoftmatic 
Form of the Words would lead the Hearer to conclude^ 
that it is an Expreffion of Truth or Falfhood, and to be 
cbniidered by icfelfas fuch : But the conm^i've Notice 
given by the Relative prevents this ; and therefore it is 
dear, that ib much of the Signification of a Relative as 
is difierent from that of ^ Perjhnal Freumn^ relate^ mere- 
ly to the grammatie Form of the Claufe which is to be 
confidered as an Expreflion of imperfed Senfe, till it is 
united with another Name of the iame Objedt that the 
Relative reprefent». 

A Relative Claufe, when united with \x.% Antecedent, 
does not increafe the Number of the Objed that is de'>> 
noted by the compound Expreifion ; yet the Objefl is 
named twice over ; once by the Antecedent, and again 
by the Relative ; therefore it is manifeil, that when the 
Coalekence is adlually formed in the Mind« between 
the Antecedent and the Relative Claufe, the t>bjedl, as it 
is denoted by the Relative, vaniflies out of the complex 
Conception. Thus, if the Relative Claufe, 'who labours 
halfitualfy^ be united with the Antecedent, a Man, the 
Expreffion^ a Man tvJ^o labours habitually, implies no 
Flnrality of Objeds ; and yet the Man is mentioned 
twice over ; *viz. once by the Name a Man, and again 
by ^who. Hence thas Expreffionis equivalent to a labo^ 
rieus Man ; and fb, of, to, funth a Man nuho labours ba^ 
hituaily, areExpreffions equivalent to of, to, with a labo- 
rious Man : That is to fay the Relative Claufe, 'who la- 
hours habitually, is exa^ly equivalent to the Adje^ve 
laborious, when applied to a Man, of a Man, to a Man, , 
nvith a Man ; and fo of innumerable other Inflances. 
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As an Adjeffive is frequently eqtiivakiit to a depend- 
ent Cafe of a Subftanthrey fo is likewise a Reladye 
Clade. Thnsy iife Parts e/ a WboU^ and tbi Pwrts 
vffkicb amftituSi aWhfU^ are equivalent Exprefions ; and 
ib of other Inftances in which the verbal State is perma" 
nent or habitual : For, if the State be not lb, the Rels^ 
tive Claufeis equivalent to a GoaleAcent Parfieiple ; as^ 
m Mmn njuho nunrks ywdtr is equivalent to a Man 'working 
ysMder % and fo of other Inllances. The Reaibn of this 
is manifefty from what has been' already fliewn, concern* 
ing the permanent or habitual Nature of the Qnalitiei 
or Circumftances denoted by the dependent Cafes of 
Subftantives, and by Adjedlives when in Coaleicence 
with Subftantiyes ; and likewife concerning the incon- 
ftant or occafional Nature of the States^ deiK)ted by 
Verbs. 

As a Sui)ftantive with afi Adje6tive or Participle^ or ob* 
liqueCafe of another Sobftantivey in Dependence upon it^ 
expreiTes one complex o^eSirueConceftim^ it is nuinileft that 
a Subftan tive, with a Rdative Clauie in Dependence upon 
it, does the fame. As an Aft of difcuriive Judgment 
muil be exerted to form a Conception from a dependent 
Subftantive, or from an Adjeftive, which can be confift- 
ently united, firil with one Subftantive, and dien ano- 
ther, with which the fame oblique Cafe^ or the fame 
Adjedive, muft coalefce on different Occafions ; £b the 
fame Judgment muH be exerted on every Application of 
a Relative Claufe. Thus, in each of the Expreffiotis, 
Water 'which runs f a Hor/e iMcb rmns^ Timt nvhicb ruus^ 
Money njtjbich runsy a different Kind of nmning muft be 
underftood ; and fo of other Inftances. 

The Relative, in its oivn Claufe^ may fupply the Place 
ofsL Subftantive in an7 Ca&, ot m ^n^ c<^tine£Uve Mode 
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of fiflimation t and therefore lAuft admit of the iSigfts of 
Cafes and Prepcfitions (which are the Marks 6f con- 
neftire Modes of Eftimacion) as Snbflantiyes do. Bat 
nvitif regard to its Antecidtta^ it glides Notke that the 
C&iueption txprfjftd in the Relati'ot Clauft it to k tottfi-^ 
dtred as of htptrftB Sinfiy till incorporated 'with the Con^ 
eeption of the Antecedent into a complex Conception not in» 
treafedin Number * 

A Relative Claufe has this Property in common with 
the oblique Caie of a Subftantive, with an Adje£tiv^ and 
with a Coalefcent Participle ; except that thefe feldon 
unite with the fame Objedl which they contain in their 
S^ificatioOy whereat a Relative Clavie always unites 
with the fame Objeft which the Relative feprefent^. 
Hence, the ExpreflEons a, Man of Judgment <, a judicious 
Man, a Man luho has Judgment y are equivalent Expf eP- 
fiont ; only the Man is bat onCe exprefled in the filrft 
aad fecond Foonns ; but twice in the third ; i« e* once 
hfa Man, and again by ^who, • 

A Relative connefb an Expreffion, which has the 
Form of a compleat Sentence, with another Sentence in 
which the Antecedent is concerned. The Conjundions 
coiincdl all Sorts of Sentences together : And hence a 
RelatiTe Claufe» united with its Antecedent's Sentence 
ia frequently much of the fame Import with fwo Senten- 
ces, in each ofnjuhich thefameObjeSiis concerned^ united bj 
a Conjunction : Thus, 1 hwve read fuch a Book which 
yet I do not underftand^ is nearly of the fame Import with 
I homo read/nch a Booif avi> yet, or tVT yet, I do not 
nnderfiand it ; and fo of other Inftances. 

It is manifeft from hence, that the Relative Pronoun 
is the moft general Connedive in LaTvga?.^<t > l^x \x xcv^ 
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fupply the Place of almoil any other, tuheit the /ami Oh* 
je^ is concerned in two Sentences nvhich are to ke reduced to 
one. It is a Suhftanti've in its oivn Clau/e ; hut reduces 
the Clau/e to the Coale/cent Nature of an Adje^^ve^ with 
regard to its Antecedent in another Sentence ; fb that it par- 
takes of the Nature both of the Snhftantive and of the 
Adje6dve» 

Of' the Interrogative Pronouns. 

No. 14. The fNTERROGATivB Promouns are only 
the Relatives applied in QuelHons, in which tfie Antiece* 
dent is to be determined by the Anf^eir. 

Thus, if I fay, ijoho if that Man? the Aiifwer may 
be, Mr. N-^^ ; and this determines the Antecedent to 
the Relative who : Or if I fhould be afked ii>hat lam 
doing, the Anfwer would be, writing ; that is tafay,^r^ 
ting is the Kind ef doing that I am required to make 
known to the Speaker ; for he knows that I am doing 
fomething, and tells me fb in the Words of the Qae^ 
ilion; but he does not know the particular Kind of 
doing in which I am engaged ; and therefore he requires 
me to tell it by limiting the generaT Meaning ofivhaf, 
fo as to fuit his Queition. If that about which the 
Queflion is afked be among(|[ feme Company of Ob- 
jects, and the Perfon who aiks the QuefHon would havi 
it diftinguifhed to him from the reft, which is a(ed to 
reprefent it, till it is fo diilinguifhed ; as, which of tie 
Hor/es will you have? Anfwer, The black one. 

It is manifefl that the Interrogative Pronouns nfer 
to Antecedents which are Indefinite^ or not fully afcer- 
tained in the Speaker's Mind when he a&s a Queftion 
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by one of them ; and that the Anfwer defines or afc^rtains 
the Antecedent. 

• 

• In order to ihorten Expreffions, it has been found con- 
venient to include the Force of a Relative Pronoun in 
ieveral Adverbs ; inch as why, how^ when, wiiERfy 
and fome others. Thefe may be ufed in C^ftionsas 
well as the Interrogative Pronouns, (for why is equi- 
valent to for njobat Reafon j how, to in ^what Manner ; 
WHEif, to at ivhat Time; where, to in nvhat Place) and 
the Anfiver muftxletermihe the Reafon^ Manner^ Time, or 
Place to which one of them relates in each particular 
Queftion. Theie Adverbs are therefore Indefinite in 
their Signification, as well as the Interrogative Pro* 
Itouns. 

0/ the DemonHrative Pronouns. 

ThtSt that, another, and the fame, ace the l^emonflra- 
^ve Pronouns^ 

No. 1 5. Thefe are oppofite in Meaning to Indefinites % 
for they exprefs Objedb as diftinguiihed from others, 
muen of the fame Species, by fome Circnmftance which 
may be either Demonftrative, (fuch as pointing to oxpre^ 
fttUing) as when a Speaker fays this or that, and 
points to, or prefents the Objeft which he means ; or it 
may be a Circumftance exprefled in Words, as this 
nnhich is near ; that nnhich is at a Diftance* Another 
ftews that the Name to which it is prefixed, or inftead 
of which it is uied, denotes an Objeft different fit>m 
feme Objedl that may nevertheleis be called by the fame 
Appellative Name ; as, this is^not the right Book, get me 
another; x. e. an Objeft different from this, but one 
which may be called a Book. 

E e ^ ^Ijt 
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The /am f ihews thai the Name with which it is ttni« 
tcdy or ihftead of which it is ufed, denotes an Obje^ no 
Ways different, when confidered in more than one Re- 
fpe£ky although the Name by which it is denoted may 
denote different Objedls ; as, this Bo»k is the /ami that 
you left here ; for it is here fuppofed that feme other Ob- 
ject might have been left, which yet might have been 
equally called a Bo^k. 

Thefe Pronouns are of the Nature of Adjectives, for 
they exprefs C%alejcent QrcttmftoMces ; as, its this Mem^ 
that Thin^ ; other Men^ the fams Things Sic. but as it 
frequently happens that the Demon&rative Circum- 
fiances which attend the Ufe of them, fupply the Con* 
ception of the Obje^l with which they unite, or that 
the Kind of Objed is taken for granted as known to the 
Hearer ; therefore the Name of the Objcft is frequently 
omitted, and the Pronoun fupplies its Place ; asf that 
lAjhich ivas done Yefierdayj may mean that J)eed^ or that 
Bufinefsy nvhich 'was done Yefterday ; and fb of other In- 
ilances. 

Jt appears from what is faid above of Indefinites and 
Demonilrative Pronouns, that the Natufe of the Con* 
eeptions which are denoted by common or appellative 
Names, has chiefly occafioned thefe Indefinites and Pro- 
nouns to be introduced into Language \ for as very 
many Objedls may each of them be called by one and 
the fame common Name» that or this is afixed to fiich' 
9 Name when the Individual, that is exprefied bj the 
Name, is diftinguifhed by Pointing, or fome othei Way» 
from all other Qhje^s auhich may he demted hy thi Jatm 
llavu : Yet when an Objed is thus diftiaguiflied^ it frt. 
quentiy happens thai ii is no^ & fully Imowo as to btif* 
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fy ibme one who is iiumiring concerning it : For as ^. 
^firaJ Objects majf be demted by the fame tommon Name 9 fo 
the fame ObjeS maj^ be denoted by fenjeral common Names^ 
and the Inquirer may imow it by one of its Names, 
and yet may want to know it by fome other Name. 
When this happens, he exprefles the Objedl both by an 
Indefinite, and by ibme Name which he knows belongs 
to it, and thus forms a Queftion ; as. Who is that Man f 
What is Truth f The known Name enables the PeHbn 
of whom the Queftion is afked, to perceive what the 
Queftion is about; and the Indefinite reprefents that 
which the Queftion is about in fo general a Manner, 
that, it may ftand for any other Name, or Defcription 
thereof, till fuch Name is mentioned, or fuch DeA:rip'- 
tion given ; as, that Man is Mr, N— - ; Truth is the 
Manifestation of God's Ordinances ; and fo of 
other Inftances. 

The Distributives every^ each^ either^ any; the 
Ikdbfinite Partitive yi«^, and the Indefinite Nu- 
merals many, few^ are likewife introduced into Lan- 
guage in confequence of the Nature of Appellative 
Names : For were not one and the iame Name applica-* 
ble to many individual Obje£ls, there could be no Inde- 
finites or Diftributives in Language. 

0/ the Article. 

» 

No. 16. The Knowledge of the Nature of the Indefi* 
nites abo^e de/cribedy and of that of the Demonftrative 
Prtumius, will lead us, by an eafyTranfition, to perceive 
the Nature and Ufe of the Articles, Thefc are of twd 
Kinds, the Indifimte a and an, and the Definite the. 
When the Indefinite Article is prefi^xed to a Subftantive; 
it is a Notice that the Speaker is confidtring tmV^ one 0\>- 
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jeSi pit once of the Kind tvbicb the Suhftanihfi denotes % ji# 
that the ObjeQ is equalfy concerned loiib others of the Jam 
Kind in fome State or Situation in which it is reprejeuted. 
The Objed which is thus confidered may* of ConTe- 
quence, reprefent every OhjeS of the KisuU or my 
OhjeSy sxt fome OhjeS^ or me OhjeS not particnUarhf 
known or ^ceriained frosn amongft others of tie Kindf ac* 
cording as the State or CircumiUnces are more or left 
comprehenfive, in which the Indefinite Objeft is repre^ 
fented: Thus, in 

Whyjho^ld a I>ogy a Horfe^ a Rat 9 ha*ve Life, 
And thou no Breath at all ? Shakefp. 

A Dog, a Hor/e^ u Rat, reprefent every Dog, Horfe^ 
and Rati becauie the State of having Life is conunon tQ 
^ of them. 

But in ——that a Brother fliould 

Be fo perfidious ! Shakejp. % 
A Brother reprefcnts any Brother % for the State of 
leingfo perfidious is not fuppofed to be common to eveiy 
Brother ; but confidered ^'^ it is j^onderful that fo 
much as aity one ihould be found amongft allBrotherf 
capable of being fo. 

In Diogefief being in ^uejl of an homft Man, fought for 
him, tAjben it <was Broad Day-light f tvith a Lanihom and 
Candle, Spe^t. No. 354. 

An honeft Man mtzmfome one honeji Man to whom 
Chance might direct Diogenes. 

And in he ordered one of his Servants who 'was placed 
lehinda Screen, to write down their TMe-Tali. Spe£Ut. 

A Screen means one ofthofe Things, each ofvuhich is 
called a Screen, and of which there might be moire than 

ime 
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one in the Room : And in all Expreffions which repre^ 
fent, or fappofe, other Obje£ts of the £jnd denoted by 
the common Name to be equally capable, or likely, to 
be in ibme State with one and uo more, the Indefinite 
Article may be nfed ; as, 

IFben the Butt is out we *wiU drink Water. 

Not a Drop before. Shakefp. 

i. e. not fo much as one of thofe ^antities of Water ^ each 
^f which is called a Drop, 

And when a Perfon ihew» a partiealar Obje£^, and 
fays, this is a GrammaTf for Inftance; the Meaning 
is, this is one ofthpfe Things ^ each ofiuhich is called a 
Grammar. From this Account of the Indefinite Arti- 
cle, the Reafon appears why the Terms of many gene-* 
ral Propofitions are not convertible ; as for Inftance, 
aHorfe is an Ammal^ 15 a true Proportion ; but an Animal 
is a Horfe^ is hot fb : For the Meaning of the firft Pro- 
pofition is, every or any Horfe is oneofthofe Things ^ each 
of which is called an Animal i and this is true : And the 
Meaning of the fecond is, any or efvery Animal is one ofthofe 
Things each of 'which is called a Horfe ; and this is not 
true : But if you limit the extenfive Signification of the 
Word Animalj by prefixing this^ or that^ or fome other 
Word to it ; as, this AnimaU or that Animal, or the 
black *AnimaU is a Horfe, the Propofition may be true ; 
and fo of other Inilances. 

As this Article, in all its Acceptations, denotes that 
the Speaker really attends to no more than one Objefl, 
but confiders it as fome way equally concerned with 
others of the fame Kind, it is manifeft that it cannot, 
in Stridnefs of Speech, be applied to Plural Names \ yet 
it is applied in ibme elliptical Expreffious^ fo ^^ vc^^^- 
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feft to (hew a Singular Name as expreffing morc'tkan 
one Objcft of a Sort : Thus, man;^ a Man doesfo erfoi is 
equivalent to each one Man of maty (Men) doesfi or Jo : 
And in the Expreflions a great man^ Boys^ a few Beys 
are come ; although the Word Btys be Plural as to gram- 
matic Form, it is confidered as denoting Boys offuch a 
Number^ that each one of the like Numbers may be called « 
great OX fmail Number ; and fo of Other Inftances. 

The Definite Article the is prefixed to common 

Names, either Singular or Plural, to give Notice that 

' the Names reprefeut the Objeiis denoted by them^ as in feme 

State or Cir cum fiance in ivhich other Obje^ of the fame 

Kind are not equally concerned* 

The Mind is at Liberty to confider a whole Species as 
one complex Objedfc. When it does ic^ no other Ob- 
jeds of the Species remain which can be equally con- 
cerned with the Obje^ denoted by the conunoa Nasoe 
that has the Definite Article; before it ; vt^^ 

The Woman is the Glory of the Man. New Teft. 
i. e. the Species Woman is the Glory of the Species Af^v. 

The Horfe is a noble AnimaL 
]. e. the Species Horfe is one of the Sorts contained in 
the Species noble Animal, 

• 

The above-mentioned Manner of defining the Objed 
denoted by a Name of Species, does not occur, in the 
Ufe of Language, near fo frequently as the afcertaining 
fome one or more Objedls of a Species by fonae Di^nc- 
tion which they have, but which is not common to any 
other Objeds of the fame Species. Some fixed Connec- 
tion with a known Objeft may ferve as fuch a Diflinc- 
rfoii ; as, the Sayings of the fe<ven wife Men ; or fome 
previous Knowledge, or feix\s^\Yv\mvc>ti\ -^^xht Book 
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*whUh I have rend To-day ; the Bufincfs 'which you intend 
to do To-morrow ; or the Objeft may have been mention- 
ed before, as the Rules given above. When an Obje£t 
is thus determined, the Definite Article is frequently 
equivalent to a Dejnonftrative Pronoun 5 as, the Horje 
nuhichyou fa'-w Tefierdayy and that Horfe nxihich you fanv 
Tefterdayy are equivalent Exprelfions. The Account 
given above of the Demonftrative Pronoun, fliews why 
they arc fo; and very many other Inftances may be pro- 
duced of the like Coincidence. It may likewife be taken 
for granted, that the Hearer knows an Obje£l to be the 
only one, or Number of its Kind ; as, the King, the Pro- 
phets j the ApoftleSi meaning the frefent King of England^ 
the Prophets of the OldTeftament^ theApoftUs of the Nevj^ 
&c. or the Definite Objed may be the very greateft^ leaf^ 
voifefl^ bef. Sec, of its Kind, or within certain Limits; as» 
the great eft Man of the Jge^ the leaft Child in the Sebool^ 
ice. And, lallly, the Cuftom of the Englifh Language 
frequently prefixes the Definite Artjcle to a Participle, in 
order to fhew that it is to be confidered as a Subflantive^ 
with regard to another Subflantiv6 that depends upon it 
by the Sign of ; as, the feeing of a Sights the building of 
a Houfe, Sec, And this Article is likewife placed before 
Adjeftives in the Comparative Degree, when two of 
them are ufed to denote Similarity of Increase or Dimi- 
nution in different Inflances, but the one as dependent 
on the other; as, the highevl you ftand the farther 
jou may fee 5 the less you defire the sooker j>oi/ *will 
befatisfiedy &c. and before Adjedives both of the Com- 
parative and Superlative Degree, when they denote fuch 
Degree as of principal Confideration in what is faid ; 
as, he vuill like it the eettek for your Recommendation ; 
Hike this THE LEAST of all; and fometimcs before Ad- 

f f N^Tfe,%^ 
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verbs, when compared by «wnf and «f^; as, tbr^fn^ 
ceededrm more cavtiovsly tn thai Aetma, 

Of th Verb. 

No. 17. Verbs denote States of Being, which may be 
confidered either as Obje^> or Coalefeent Circumftan- 
ces, inchidbg the Gbaraa^er ofheginmn^y coMtiuuing^ end- 
ings ieing renewed^ defiroyed^ tmd again riftattd^ fi as H 
ftdt at^ OccafioH •fDi/c9urfe. 

I have already ihewn diat the Concepdons of die States 
denoted by Verbs differ from thofe denoted by Nouns, 
either Subftantive or Adjedlive; and this,.* in confe- 
quence of their iocluding the occafiomai CbaraSer above^ 
mentioned. I have likewifb faid^ tiiat all the gramma^ 
tic Forms, peculiar to ^e Vefb, proceed from du» 
fittgle Chara^er. I am now to make good my Afler- 
tioB : ^d, in order to this, I mul^ obferre, that the 
Verb appears in three different Capacities in Language,* 
winch I (hall call ths Obj«ctiye, the CoAtftscBNT^ 
and TUB Depxicitive. 

No. 18. Tm Vsa.B Objectivb denotes m State rf 
JW«p,reprefented by a Conception, fq>arately a^xitain'd 
in thelntellc^ as the Conqeption of an ObjeA is, which 
is denoted by a Noun Subftantive, but it e3q>reffe8 the 
Stale as having the occafiomal CbaraBert which die States; 
denoted by Subftantives have not. Hence all the Statts 
denoted even byebje^ve Words^ muff be abftraft States; 
i. e. fuCh as the Mind confiders merely for its own Con- 
venience as exifting each by a ieparate Principle : For if 
they really had fuch a Principle inherent in themfelves, 
th(^ could not begitti continue^ end^ be reiwmedy defireyedf 
-^ttd.again repeated', /o ai to Jiitt any Qceafion, Hence no 
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fuch Objeft at Heaven^ Eartbt Mineralt or even Jni- 
msUf Vig&tablif caa be denoted by a Verb : For theie ar» 
incapable of being deftroyed» and again renewed^ b as 
to fait any Occafion : But the State, denoted by evciy 
Form of every Verb, muft be fuch as is capable of be- 
ginnings cealing, being again renewed, and again de- 
fiioyedft and fo on by Fits, or Intervals; and thus it 
will be di^guilhefl into fucceffive Fenods,^capable Qf 
being counted by the Numbers mkv, twice^ thrkit See. 
Hence the Negative Adverb wt may be united wi^ 
every Form of every Verb, to expteb the State denoted 
by the Verb, as mver 6q;imf or as dtfirygJ: And the 
Adverb again may be united with the fame Forms, to 
exprefs either tjke 4firmati've or Nigati<vi Sta$$ as refto« 
red I as, to ie* not to it; to ie ttgain^ not to tc i^gain; 
and fo of other Inftances^ 

As the Conception annexed to an obje£bive Verb is 
fepar^tely afcertained in the IntelleA, like the Concep- 
tion annexed to a Subftantive, every fuch Verb muft 
admit of being applied in Conftruftion on the fame 
Principles on which Subftandves are applied : There- 
fore the Sig^s of Cafest and other Prepofitions, m^ be 
united with objeffive Verbs, as well as with Subftan* 
dvet, to direft to the feveral Modes of difcnrfive Opera:* 
tion, which are to be exerted in ibi*ming the complex; 
Conceptions, denoted by other Words widi thefe Verbs 
in Dependence upon than. Hence the ob|eftive Verb» 
Jpoakingf £at Inftance, may be declined like a Snbftan- 
tive > as, /peaking^ rf^ff^^H^ H/feaking, in, 'with, fy^ 
from fyoaldng \ and fo of any other objeaive Verb. 

The Forms of the Verb which are called Infitdti^vt in 
Grammar, art nied objeAsvely in. all the Languages 
th|l4 1 have any Knowledge of; Bnt ii^^t&iLWSai»M^ 

F f a N^ss^tx 
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venient to prefix the Signs of Cafes and other Prepofi- 
■ tions to thefe Forms of the Englifh Verb ; becaufe to, 
in this Language, is the Sign of the Infinitive Mood of 
the Verb, and likewjfe of the Dative Cafe of Subftan- 
tives : Therefore to toj^eak^ would be a very inconve- 
nient Form of Expreflion ; and of to /peaky in to/peak^ 
&c. would be difagreeable, and often ambiguous. On 
this Account the Englifli Participles arc ufed ohjeBivelj^ 
as in the ln^2iTiQ^s /pecking, o//peakingy 8cc. given above. 
This Ufe of the Participle is (as I think) peculiar Co 
the Englifh, and contributes much to the Concifenefs of 
its Expreflion, and the Simplicity of its Confhudion. 

No. 19. Yet the Verb, in its Nature, is coale/centy bjr 
whatfbcver grammatic Form it is exprefled : For the 
Kind of State denoted by it can have no a^ual Exifl- 
ence feparate from other Objeds ; therefore, in all its 
Forms, it may unjfc with an objeftive Word on which 
it depends, without tlie Mediation of any Sign or Pre- 
pofition. Hence, even the Infiniti*ve Forms coalefce im- 
mediately with Subflantives on which they depend in 
fuch Expreffions ; as, I knoiju these Things to bp, 
they /uppo/ed TYiY. Guides to have been mistaken, 
&c. For tbe/e Things to he, expreffes that which is known 
by me ; and the Guides to have been m^fiakeny that which 
was fuppofed by them : But the Participles are princi* 
pally ufed in Coale/cencey and that with Subflantives, and 
objedUve Words of all Kinds ; as, a Man/peaking ; 0/ 
^Oy 'with a Man /peaking ; to ft and deje^ed\ ftanding dt- 
jeded'y ofy tOy «witb Jianding dejeSed 'y and fo of othei; 
Inftances. 

The Verb Coalescemt is of the fame Nature with 
fUk Adje^vtf except that \t cw\t^ \x.% occajiona/ Cba^ 
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^a&er along with it; and this creates a confidei'abi^ 
Difference between it and an Adje^Uve : For the Verb 
zonveys the occafional CharoBeriftic qf a ne*w Species to 
die Obje£l on the Expreflion of which it depends ; and 
this an Adjective does not. Thus, in a Man /peaking^ 
hearingj reading, the Man becomes of the Species 
Speaker y Hearer y Reader \ but fo long only as there is 
Dccaiion for him to be in thefe States. Whereas in a 
falkati'vey attenti'vey fiudious Many the Man pafTes into 
no new Species, but into inferior Sorts of the Species 
Man ; and is conceived to be conflantly, or at lead ha-^ 
bitually fixed in fome of thefe inferior Sorts.. Hence, 
\(the occafionl Chara^er is abftradled from the Coalefcent 
Participle, and a permanent or habitual one fublHtuted 
in its Place, the Participle becomes an Adjedlive ; as, a. 
running Water ^ a rifing Man^ a thriving Plant , a determi^ 
ned Spirit f a painted Sepulchre^ Sec, 

I have already obferved, that one ohjeSlive Conception 
may be expreffed by feveral Words placed together in a 
connected Series : A Coalefcent Verb may be one of thefe 
Words, and may convey its occafional State to fome Part of 
what is denoted hy the Series^ and not to the <wbole OhjeS 
denoted hy the vuhole Series : Thus, in Attention to a Man 
fpeakingi the Man is in the occafional StSLte fpeah'ng ; 
but the Attention is not ; and fo of other Inilances* 

As the State denoted by a Verb OhjeSlive or Coalef- 
vent is occafional^ the fame Period thereof may be an 
Objedl of Memory y or of adual Perception, or ofForefigbt: 
For if it has once exiHed to fuit fome Occaflon, and 
then has ceafed, it is an Objeft of Memory only : If 
it adlually exiils, it may be aftually perceived fo long as 
the OccaJdon of its Exiflence lafls : If it never has exift- 
ed, but is only intended, or propofed* Cit ^^tiSArx^^. 
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befoftf it oomes to pafs, in (Hrdcr to fait bmt Occafion^ 
it is an Qbjca of Forefight only. The three Engliih In- 
finitive Forms of the Verb reprefent the State nodcr 
this threefold Diitin^n ; as, /# Jlfovt ifm^ u AetUii 
^homi t9 hi} and the three Participles do thiy iame; as» 
bawHg huu^ ^^^if aictu to ie^ 8cc. 

No. 20. TfiE Verb Definitive is always coale(bent( 
but it contains in its Signification a farther Notice dun 
the Coalefcent Partijciple does. This Notice relates to 
the Words themfihis^ >yith which the Definitive Veib 
coalefcesy and ihews tb^ the Exfreffien of the OhjtM 
nvhich thefe Words denott^ is /ufficieiuly compleetted for the 
Speaker* s fre/ent Occafioa mU fhefi the Firbal StmU e^ 
feds the 'whole OhjeS ^ifif *^ore $Mfrefid ty §MeNmte» 
AU the Forms of the Verb axe Definitive^ except the In? 
finitive Forms and Participles above defcribed; aB4 
therefore all the Forms but thefe cootain in them th|S 
Notice above-mentioned. 

An Objefl may be exprefTed by a fingle Sabffauittfv^ 
or a fingle Objedtive Verb ; and when it is fo, and t 
Definitive Verb is made to depend upon it, all farther 
Compofition of the Expreflion of that ObjeA is ftopped 
on that Occafion : Thus, in / c€il/, a Man eaUs ; neidier 
of the Objefts I, a Mam, now admits of any fiirther AA 
certainment by other Words made to depend immedi- 
ately on the Names I, a Man : But, in a good Mom 
eallsy a good Man of my Acquaintance callsy the Objefts 
A GOOD Man, a good Man op my Acqt^AmTAKCS, 
are each of them expreffed by a Series of Words; and 
neither of the Seriefes can now be farther compounded ; 
and each of them is aflTe^d by the State calls^ as if what 
«ach of them denotes N«rett csl'^t^^^^Vs^ ^^u^le Sub- 
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lUintiye. The A&. of Jfirmation or Jfftrtion confifts in 
giving Notice tbta the Compefitim ef the Exfrefidn m 
nMch the Verb deptnds is flopped ; and that the nahofe 
OljeBi denoted hy the Exprtffion^ is tigtBedhy the Vtrby ai 
it ^MfoU he if this OhjfB nvere expreffed hy one Suhftantvuet 
and the /ami Verb depended on thai Sahftantitft. 

The Definitive Verb always fliews tlie Objea on 
which it depends as in an ^cofimal Btate^ even in^-* 
mrcHTf^ks^ or fuch as are often called sternal Troths : 
For the Conception of the Objedl on which the Verb de- 
pends may be made lefs or more^ complex at the Speak- 
er's Pleafure, and may either be exprefled by one Name^ 
or by a Series of Words, as he judges moft firitable to 
his prefent Occafion : Thus we may fay, God is eter- 
nal; or THE God of the Univsrss is eternal; or 
OoD THE Creator op all Things is eternal; or we 
may add innumerable Attributes or Circumftances to the 
Objedk GoD« in order to fuit any Occafion, and fubjoin 
the Definitive Verb is to the Expreffion of the whole 
Conception ; and then Notice will be given, that the 
State of the Conception in our Mind fuits our preient 
Occafion. In Ihort, confider the Verb attentively in 
whatfoever Light you pleafe, and you will find that its 
efifential or diftinguifliing Property is the occaJionalCha* 
raBer above explained. 

ne Definitinje Forms or Ten/es of the Verb relate to 
Time, as diftinguifhed into pafty prefent\ and to come^ hy 
the Demonflrative A3 of /peaking or ^writing the particular 
Di/cour/e in 'which the/e Ten/es are n/ed : For the Words 
I CALL, (for Inftance) if confidered in themfelves, ex- 
prefs my calling as equally relating to any Inflant of Time 
its which J pronounce the Words i I called > ^ toTimt 
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preceding ; I shall call, as to Time futceeding any Pciut 
of Time in ivhicb I f renounce the Words. If therefore I 
addrefs thefe Words to a Perfon who does cot a£tuaUy 
hear me fpeak them, as in a Letter or other Writing, I 
mull mention the precife Point of Time to which the 
prefent Form, I call, relates in the Letter or Writing: 
i. e. I muft put a Date to it : For the Date is that pre- 
Jent Time twritten down : And when this is known, the 
Pad and Fature, to which the other Forms of the Verb 
relate in that Letter, or Writing, are determined from 
it. 

From this Account of the Definitive Verhy it appears 
why a Relative Pronoun deftroys its Definitive Power : 
For the Relative is an exprefs Notice that its Claufe muft 
he united ivith its Antecedent ^ in order to maie it compleat 
Sen/e : Therefore theCompofition of the Relative Claufe 
is incomplea^t although it contains a Definitive Verb in 
it ; and confequently the Notice*of the grammatic Form 
of the Verb is deflroyed by the conneSii've Notice of the 
Relative. Hence Multitudes of Relative Claufes are 
equivalent to a Coalefcent Participle of the Verbs which 
thefe Claufes contain : For a Coalefcent Participle is of 
the fame Effeft as a Verb deprived of its Definitivt 
Povner : Thus, a Man vaho labours hercy is equivalent to 
a Man labouring here ; a Tree nuhich grovjs yonder^ to a 
Tree grovjing yonder ; a Picture vohich I fecy to a PiSurt 
feen by me i a Man twhomyou knovj^ to a Man inouun by 
you J &c. In the two laft Inftances the Paffive Participles, 
feeny kno-wn, are fubilituted inftead of the Aftive VerSs 
fee^ knovj; and by mCf by youy are fubilituted inftead of/, 
you. The Reafon of this will appear when the Feri 
Tranfttive is confidered particularly. 

It 
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tt likewife appears from this Account oi the Definitivi 
Verbf why it cannot depend on a fingle Subftantive in 
an oUique C.afCy or on a fingle Adjedtive, Adverb, 
Conjundion, or Prepofition : For all thefe Words muft 
have fome Word to depend upon, before the Compoii- 
tion can be compleat. If therefore a Definitive Verb 
ihould be made to depend on one of them, the gramma- 
tic Form of the Verb would fhe w the Compoiition of the 
Expreffion on which it depends to be compleat when it 
is not fo ; and therefore the whole Expreffion would be 
abfurd. What is faid of a fingle Subflantive in an ob- 
lique Cafe, and: of a fingle Adjedive| Adverb, Conjunc- 
tion, or Prepofition, equally obtains with regard to any 
Series of Words depending on any of them : For the 
Compofition of every fuch Series is inoompleat till fomc 
Word is added for them to depend upon : Therefore, till 
fuch Word is added, no Definitive Verb can be confifl- 
eatly made to depenc^on the Series. Hence there mufb 
be in every Expreffion on which a Definitive Verb caa 
depend, the Neminath/e Cafe of a SubftatUi^Wf or an Oh* 
J€Si*ve Verbf or fome Expreffion or Demonftrative Cir* 
camfhince, equivalent to the one tf them, otherwift the 
Compofition cannot be compleat ; and therefore no De- 
£nitive Verb can be confiflently applied to give Notice 
that it is fo. 

I except, in what is faid above, the Inflance in which 
Words are applied to fignify the meer Sound, or written 
Appearance, of each : For when thus applied they are 
all of the Nature of Subftantives; and of Confe- 
quence any one of them, or any Series of them, may 
take a Definitive Verb in Dependence upon it, as when 
It is faid OF is a Particle ; and fo of other In (lances. 
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Of the different Sorts o/* Verbs. 

No. 21. When Verbs are'diitinguiihed into Sorts by 
the different Manners in *whicb they are ufed in Cenjlnte'- 
tiony they are divided into Verbs Transitivs, and 
Verbs Ir^TRANsiTivB, orNEVTBR» as Ihey are fome- 
times called. 

Every Verh Tremfiti<v€ confifts oi Pairs tfStaiisfi ew^ 
eei^vedy that either State •/ a Pair fafpofes tin other 
of the fame Pair : Thus, the State to fie^ fappofes 
the State to befeen % and> convericly, the latter iuppoies 
the former. The State, to hefun^ mi^ exift in {bme Ob- 
je6l, that the State, tofee^ immediately afieds. If there- 
ibre the Name of an Objed be placed in immediate 
Dependence on the Verb to fee, that Objed will be 
coniidered as in the Stzxtfeen, and that inflantlyr with- 
out any diredl mentioning of th^Scate : And thus the 
Mind is enabled to pafs 00 ib as to coniider the OhjeB 
feesL merely as a Coalefcent Circomftance of the State 
/» fke\ and hence this Verb is called a Verb Tranfiive 
in'Gyiummar. All Verbs which have Pairs of Forms 
correfponding in the Manner above-mentioned, are 
franjiti<ves ; fuch as to read, to bo read% to benfo gi^veth to 
have been given \ bearings beard i having beard f having 
been heard. Sec. Sec. . The firfl of each of theie Pairs is 
called an ASlive Verb in Grammar ; and the fecond a 
PaJfiveFerb. The Aftive Verbs are only confidered as 
Tranfitive in Grammar : Yet the Paffive Form as much 
fuppofes a correfponding A^ve State, as the A^ve 
foppofes a correfponding Pailive State : But when a Paf' 
five Verb is ufed, and an Obje^ in Dependence \ipon 
it is conceived to be in the correfponding A^ive State, 
1^ Sign by is interpofed, \ti'£*Tv^^> \»v«tfcTw\3aft Verb 
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and the Name of the Objed ; tLS, to ie /ten by a Many 
where the Man is the OijiS feeing. The Reafon why 
Che Sign is interpofed will quickly i^>pear in what will 
be faid Kiithe Verb Intranfiti've* 

It is manifeft from hence, that there are two Ways in 
Language of reprefenting an Objed as in the iame Ao- 
cive or Paffive Verbal State. The one by fetting down 
the Adlive or Paiiive Verb in immediate Dependence on 
the Name of the Objeft •; as, « Man feeing, a Manfeen : 
The other Way for the Adive Sute, by ietting down 
the Name with the Sign ir in Dependence on the Pa^ive 
Verb ; as, feen by a Man (for here the Mam is in the 
SttLtt feeing) and for the Paffive State, by fetting down 
the Name in imme£ate Dependence on the Trandtivc 
Verb ; as, feeing a Man (for here the Man is in the 
%t2Xtfeen). Hence it comes to pafs, that the Relative 
Claufe, a Man tvhom ijee, is equivalent to a Manfeen by 
me ; for the Man^ as reprefented by nAjbomt is underftood 
to be in the State feen^ as he is direftly reprefented 
in the fecond Form, a Manfeen ; and /> as reprefented 
-in by mey am underftood to be in the State^^ir^, as I am 
<iire6tly reprefented in the firft Form, I fee: And on the 
other Hand, a Man by ivhom lamfeen^ is equivalent to 
a Man tube fees me ; and this to a Man feeing me. Thus 
the Reafon appears of the Coincidence, in Senfe^ of thefe 
very different Forms of Expreffion. 

It may not be improper to obferve here, that the Ac- 
count given above of that in nubich the tranfitivePvwer 
of the Verb Tranfithue confiftsy ihews moSt evidently^ that 
the Sign of a Caie is only a Mark of a certain Mode of 
Estimation of the Mind of Man : For the Senfe of John 
feting Jitmes, U tXMlBdy eqnWaltnX XO l3ftfc^to& ^low** 
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fien hy Jdbfty hecaufe the very fame Pifture would rcpre*. 
fent that which is denoted by either : Yet John is of the 
Nomnati<ve Cafe in the firft, and of the Ablatvvt in the 
fecond ; and James is of the Accufative in the fecondy 
and of the Nominati've in the firft. The A^ve Partici- 
ple is mentioned in the firft, and the Paflive Participle in 
the fecond ; but both the A6live and Paffive States of 
the Verb are really concerned in both the Expreflions : 
For the Paftive is underftood in the firft by the Sign of 
the Accufative Cafe (which is the mere Pofition of 
yames after the Tranfitive Ytth feeing) ; and the Ac- 
tive State is underftood in the fecond, in confequence of 
' the Sign iy prefixed to John^ and following the Paflive 
VcThfeen : And this is manifcftly the nutr Re/ult oft<w9 
different Modes ofEftimation of the Mind of Man employed 
en the *veryfame Appearance. 

Many other very difficult Points in Granunar may be 
explained from the Account given above, of that in 
twhich the tranfitive Ponuer of a Verb Tranfiti've confifts ; 
as the £fFe£l of a Prepofition ; the Reafon of what is 
called ahfolute Couftruilion ; of its appearing fo frequent- 
ly in Latin, and that from a Want of Participles in that 
Language. Thefe, and feveral other Points, are treat- 
ed of at large, and explained from the Nature of the 
Tranfitive Verb, in the larger Treatife on Speculative 
Grammar, of which this is an Abftra£l. 

No. 22. Verbs intransitive, or Neuter, arefuch 
as have not Pairs of correfpondent States, as the Verbs 
Tranfitive have ; although they have the occafsonal Cba- 
raSier, which is efiTential to every Verb. To be, to be- 
tome, toftandy to fit ^ to grow, are of this Kind. As they 
l^vc not correfpoivdixvg ^Xaxt^ \{\)iOsi^;;d:Qw\^^<^TdGLdered 
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dS in other Obje6ts» without being a^uidly metaioneJ^ 
they are of Confequence without the tranfitive Power* 
Many of them denote States, which> though occafionaU 
cannot be conceived as States either of Adion or Suffer- 
ing> and therefore they are called Neuters \ as, to reft^ 
to fade i &c. 

The Verb to he, is themoft confiderable of all Verbs ; 
and with the Verbs to exift^ to become^ and fome few 
others, conflitutes a Clafs called, in Grammar, Verbs 
Subftanti've, Moft of thefe Verbs receive all Sorts of 
Subflantives in immediate Dependence upon them ; and, 
by this Dependence, the Subflantives are made to denote 
mere Coalefcent Circumfiances of the verbal State with 
which they unite ; and this without the Intervention of 
correfpondent Paflive States, as in Tranfitive Verbs ; 
thus, to be a Merchant, to become a Soldier, are complex 
Expreilions of two Verbal States, in which a Merchant^ 
a Soldier, are mere Coalefcent Circumftances. It is the 
Nature of Species which gives Occaiion to this Kind of 
Con(lru£lion ; for the Chara^eriflics of many of them 
are not irrevocably fixed in the Individuals thereof, but 
may be acquired and parted with occailonally ; there* 
fore the Names of Species coalefce with the Verbs 
above-mentioned, to exprefs, not fixed ObjeSs, but 
occafional States ; and this chiefly for the Purpofe of re- 
prefenting the /ante ObjeQs *which themfel*ves denote, as in 
the occafional States. This appears infuch a one, being, 
halving been, going to be a Merchant : Yox fiich a*om, and 
a Merchant, are both Names of the fame Objedl ; but 
fuch a one exprefles the Obje£l as a certain Individual 
diftinguiflied by irrevocable Marks; whereas being a 
Merchant exprefles a re*vocahU or occafional State of beings 
in which the ObjeftyicA a one is obfeis^^% V.\si \s!«.^^v- 
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fefi, that this Kind of Conftrudlion is chiefly ufed when 
we intend to intitle more folly the Objed on which the 
verbal State depends. 

All Adje£lives may depend immediately on any of the 
Torms of the Verbs to bey to become, &c, and when fb, the 
Verb, together with the dependent Adjedlive, denotes an 
occafional State; as, to be goo J, once., twa, thrice i to 
ha've been foolijh, once, t<wke, thrice, &C. This Form of 
Conftrudtion is ufed, not to intitle, hut to defcribe Ob- 
jeds, by Qualities confidered as occafional in themi And 
this (hews with how little Reafon the Adjective has been 
rank'd with Verbs, and faid to be of the fame general 
Nature with them : Whereas to make Adjedives to, they 
muil depend on the Forms of fome Verb Neuter, in 
order to acquire the occafional Charader of the Verb. 

The Paffive Verbs to be named, called, made, appointed, 
created, &c. admit of the like Conflrudlion with the Verb 
Subflantive, and that for the fameReafop ; i. e. becaufe 
they unite together two Names of the fame Objeft ; as, a 
Child named John; a Nobleman appointed Ambajfador to 
fuch a Court, &c. The laft-mentioned Verbs are the Paf- 
five Forms of Verbs Tranfitive ; and as the Subftantives 
united by them are both Names of one and the fame Ob^ 
je6i, either of them equally fignifies the ObjeB named, 
appointed. Sec. i. e. the Objed that is in the State which 
is adtualiy mentioned ; as, the Nobleman is the ObjeS 
Appointed, and the Ambajffador is likewife the ObjeQ ap- 
pointed/ Hence, if we would exprefs an Objed which 
depends on a Paffive Verb, not as in the State 'that is 
aftually mentioned, but in the correfponding AQi've State^ 
we muft give Notice of our Intention hy fome particular 
'Sign. By is ufed for this Purpofe in Englifti, and this 
yrevcnts all Ambigwity, T\i>ai^» \tl ^^'^TL^^tffinwL « 

Cb\H 
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ChiU named ly Johfty we immediately perceive that John 
is not the OhjeSi namedy as in the former Mode of Con-^ 
ftru^on, but the Ohjeii naming* The reft of the In-* 
tranfitil^ or Neuter Verbs require no particular Expla-^ 
nation. 

No. 23. When the Englifh Verbs are diflinguiihed 
into Sorts by the different Manners in luhich their gram" 
nuxtic Forms are compo/ed^ they may be reduced to three 
Clailes of Forms^ called the Voices of the Verb, and 
thefe may be called the Active^ the Passive, and 
THE Middle Voice. The Verb to calU is varied 
through ^tit Voices iu the Pradlical Grammar, as a 
Pattern by which any other Regular Verb may be va- 
ried or conjugated, as it is called in Grammar. And 
Rules are farther given for the conjugating of every Ir^ 
regular Verb, Thefe Rules for the Irregular Verbs may 
be of confiderable Service to Foreigners, who ufually 
£nd this Part of our Language fomewhat intricate and 
diiHcult. 

No. 24. As to the Moods of Verbs, I have already 
ihewed the Import of the Forms of the Infinitive Moody 
and likewife of the Participles^ which (at leaft when 
ufed objeAively) may be confidered as other Forms of 
this Mood. 

The other Moods are all Defimtinjey and therefore re- 
late to Sufajedls exprefled in Words, or taken for grant- 
ed, as underftood of Courfe ; therefore they are all de- 
clarative of the oceajional State of fome Subje^, the Ex* 
prejfion whereof is compleated either in Words y or af certain-- 
ed by DemonJhati«ve Circtpnfiances, or underftood ofCourfe. 

Thene 9ft fmr Infiancts in vAvicV iSbfc %«W^^^\^ An^ v^s 
/Af S/eaJkir him/elf: Thcfc are a ^Jlion> a C^immaiva 
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an Intreaty^ and a Wijb : And in thefe the States of f trr» 
ftioningf commanding^ intreatingf nuijhingy are conceived 
to be prefent in the Speaker, when the Wor^ are fpoken 
that exprefs nijhat the ^ueftionf Command^ &c. // ab^ut. 
Thefe Stetes, or occafional Di/pofitions of the Speaker's 
Mindy are given Notice of by placing the Nominative 
Cafe after the Verb or Sign ; as lo*veJi thou me f or 
doeft THOU lo^e me? go YE ; come unto me all ye that 
ARE heavy laden ; may you Jucceed. That which 
every Queftion, Command, Intreaty, or Wi(h is about, 
is, in EfFedt, a Suppofition : . For it may either be, or 
come to pafs, as it is reprefented, or not ; therefore 
Suppofitions are often expre^ed by placing the Nomi- 
native Cafe after the Verb or Sign ; as, luere I asyou^ 
for if I were as you ; could ive hut think , for iftve could 
hut think f &c. It is manifefl from hence, that what any 
Queftion, Command, Intreaty, or Wilh is about, mull 
include in it an occafional State; i. e. a State which 
may or may not be : For it is to no Purpofe to inquire, 
command, intreat, or wifh, concerning that which can- 
not (at leaft in Suppofition) either be or not be fo or 
fo ; therefore a Verb is neceiTarily concerned in the Ex- 
preffion of every Queftion, Command, Intreaty, or Wifh. 

When the Objefl commanded or intreated is pre- 
fent, or fuppofed to be fo, at the Time of fpeaking, the 
Pronouns thou, ye, or you are ufually omitted ; as, 
gOi inftead of go thouy or go you ; for the AS of addreffin^ 
the Words afcertains the Objedb that is commanded or 
intreated. 

In a Queftion, the Objeft of whom the Queftion is 

aifeed, muft be prefent, or confidered as prefent, even in 

fi Letter or other Writing*, li ^^ttdic^i^ ^^ Q^^dOion be 
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not concerning the Stat€ afthat ObjeS it/elf ^ there is no 
Occaiion for the Pronoun of the fecond Perfon, nor for 
any Verb that depends on it, feeing tbeAB of ajking tht 
^ueftion fupplies their Place : Thus, 'whois cosne ? is equi- 
valent to do you till me •who is come ; and mre they come f 
is equivalent to do you teil me whether theyarit or are not 
come ; i. e. to, do you tell me \^ch of the Suppofitions^ 
they are come, they are not come, is true ; and fo of other 
Inftances. 

No. 25. The Tskses of the Indicative Mood are fix ; 
and thefe fo conftituted, that two of them relate to the 
Time in which the Words of a Sentence are fpoken^ two to 
Time preceding, and two to Time JucceeMng the Time in 
which the Words are fpoken. The firft Tenfe of each 
Pair expredes the State as in Continuance ', the fecond,^ 
far as it is o<ver at the Time to which the Tenfe relates. 
The Present and Second Prbtekite relate to the 
Time in which the Words are pronounced : Thus, Ically 
expreiles the State as in Continuance ; / have called, as 
i>ver at that Time. The First Preterite and Plu- 
perfect relate to Time preceding that in which the 
Words are pronounced : Thus, / called, expreffes the 
State as it was in Continuance ; / had called^ as it was 
€ver at feme Time before the Time of fpeaking. Th« 
First and Second Future relate to Time fucceeding 
the Time of fpeaking, and with the like Diilinftions : 
Thus, IJhallcaU, exprefies the State as it will be in Cow 
ilnuance ; I Jhall have called, as it will be over at fome 
Time after the Words are fpoken. 

Thefe are the general Diftin^kion^ which are obfen'cd 
in the moil ufual Application of thefe Tenfes : But fe- 
veral of them are ufed on many 0^/Qa&o\i'^ tndejmittV^ \ 
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3. e. without ftri(fl Regard to theDiilui^ons above-men-' 
tioned: Thus, tbey^ goy freqaiently means theyuuill go, 
OF tbey propo/e to gfi; as fhty go To-morrow i= and if they 
didfoi frequently means if they nuire to dofo at any Time ; 
as if tbey didfo tbey would be blamed, and the like Inde- 
finite Meaning of the Tenfes is frequently found in Sup- 
portions andExpreffions of imaginary States. 

The Demonftrative Adverbs ofTime> fuch as nowj 
formerly, lately, hereafter, have been introduced into 
Language, chiefly for the Purpofe of afcertaining the 
Indefinite Meaning of feveralof the Tenfes ; as, if tbey 
did fo formerly, latefy, no*w, bet*eafer; and theSubftan- 
tives-Ti-^/tfjf, Yefierday, To-morrow, and the Adje£Uves 
lafi, tbis, next, in fuch Expreffions as laft Week, tbis 
Month, next Year, ferve for the fame Purpofe. The strf 
Point or Period of Time to which thefe Words relate, 
mufl be determined by aduaHy^fpealdng t£em». or by 
putting a Date to each Letter or Writing in which they 
are ufed: For To-day, in itfelf, denotes any Day in 
njobich the Word is fpoRen ; and Tefterday denotes the Day 
preceding; and To-morro^w, the Day fucceeding any Day 
in which the Words arefpoken. The Property of relating 
to Time, as diftinguifhed into piaf(, prefent, and to 
come, by the AQi of fpeaking, is common to thefe 
Words, with the Prefent, Pafl, and Future Ten- 
fes of the Definitive Verb : Yet thefe Words arc not 
Verbs, and therefore AriftotJeh Definition of a Verb, 
that it is a Jtgnifcant Word including Time, is not per- 

fcftl^ exaa: 

No. 26, The Imperative Mood has but one Tense, 
which is coniidered as a Prefent Tenfe, and is ufed in 
Commands and Intreaiies, and has therefore been ex- 

\\aini6d 
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plained already. Sometimes indeed a Paft Tenfe ap- 
pears in the Imperative Form ; as, let him have been 
as foolijb as you pleafty JHll be defer^es Pardon, This 
Form, fo far as it is Imperative, relates to a prefent Sup* 
pofition concerning a Paft State, and diredls the Perfon 
addr^iTed to tsrke the Suppofition for granted. 

No. 27. The Tenses of the Potential Mood are all 
of an Indefinite Nature ; for the States of the V^rbs 
which depend on the Signs tm^f caut might f could^ fiouU^ 
njoouldy are not reprefented as oBuaUy exifting^ but as de- 
pending for their Exiftence on the States denoted iy the 
Signs. The Concq)tions of thefe latter States, (i. e. of 
the States denoted by the fiigns) all of them include 
both the occafional and the definitive CbaraSer of the 
Verb ; and therefore all thefe Signs .are compleat Verbs : 
But the States which they denote immediately afied 
ether occafional deptndent States. The State which each 
Sign denotes is exceedingly general; therefore, in order 
to limit its general Meaning, a yerbal Expreffion of 
fome Sort of dqptndent State is f^bjoi^ed to the Sign. 
^HALL and WILL9 muft be confidered as the Signs of the 
Prefent Tenfe of this Mood, as well as of the Future of 
the Indicative : For in fuch Expreflions as you shall 
continue as you are^ I WJLL continue as I am, shall ma^ 
nifeftly denotes a frcjent State of Comf^lfion ; and wIll^ 
^prefent State of determined Volition. 

The Nature of the States, denoted by thefe Sigas^ 
may eafily be explained ^m what has been faid of the 
Verb in general, and of the Definitive Verb in particu- 
lar. Can denotes^any State analogous to a State of con- 
firmed Ability ; MAY, any State analogous to a State of 
confirmed Freedom from ContradiSion ; must, anY Stato 
ana]o^ou5 to a State of inevitahU Nc€e||itj s v\kvu^^sc| 

H h 2 ^'^^ 
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State analogous to aStatt of Ctfmpulfitn ; wxll» aay State 
analogous to a Stiate of determintd V§Ution* Could 
denotes any State analogous to a State of Ability, either 
as nurely remembered^ or as not fuUy confirmed i might, 
any State analogous to a State of Freedom from Contra- 
diflion, either as merely rtmemhered^ ot BS $ut fully a/- 
certained; should, any State analogous to ^ State of 

Compulfion ; would, any State analogous to a State of 
Volition, under the like Circumftances : Thus, in I /aid 
that I COULD, MIGHT, SHOULD, WOULD do f§ : Thc 
States denoted by could^ might, &c. are manifefUy the 
States eoHi may, &c. reprefented as now paft, or merely 
remembered ; for the Words that 1 reaUy- faid atfirft 
were, I can, may, shall, will do/o\ but in I could, 
MIGHT, SHOULD, WOULD dofo ftov/f OT To^fnorrooMf, upen 
fuch Conditiotuy it is equally erident that could, might, 
(2fr. exprefs the States can, may, ISc* confideredas not 
fully confirmed or determined^ All thefe States may hegin^ 
continue, end, he renenved or repeated in the fame Ohje&yfo 
as tofuit any Occafion : And the £xpreffion of that Ob- 
jefl muft be compleaty otherwife thefe Signs cannot be 
confidently applied to it. And hence it appears, that 
the States denoted by thefe Signs are occafional and de^ 
frtitiiH : Sut it alfo follows, that the States immediately 
depending upon them muft likewifc be occafonaJi for a 
State of Ability , or of Freedom from ContradiSion, or of 
Compulfiony or Volition,, can no ways influence any States 
but thofe which are capable of being begun, continued, or 
put an End to occafionally : And there can be no Need to 
reprefent any States as under an imvitahk Nectffity of 
coming or not coming to pafs, but fuch as arc capable of 
being otcafionally free from fuch NeceJJity. I obferved at 
the firft, that the States denoted by the Forms or Tenfes 
of this Mood are all of an Indefinite Nature, and the 
ftettSm why they arc (6, U nov* dtwVj ^««tw* 
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No. 28. The Forms of the Subjunaive Mood expi«& 
€ontingent States ; i. e. fttch as ont Objedl may happen to 
be in as well as another ; or fuch as may happen to ht 
in one certain Manner, or in fome other ; or may be in 
any Manner that fhall be fuppofed or aflumed : Yet 
thefe Forms have not this Power in themfelves, bat ac- 
quire it by depending either On Indefinites, fuch as ^who- 
fot'very kowfoe*uery or on Words which give Nodce of a 
Suppofition, fach as if^ unle/sj alt houghs Sec, The Inr- 
4icative Forms may acquire the fame contingen^Power, 
by depending on the fame Words, and therefore are ap- 
plied as commonly as the Subjunctive Forms in a contin- 
gent Senfe ; as, ^whofoe^er i&f be, or ivho/ce'ver Ifeis, that 
fays/of are equivalent Expreffions; and fo of other In- 
ilances. 

There are double Forms of fome of the Tenfes of 
the Englifh Verb, which are fet down in the Pradical 
Grammar; and the difierent Ufe and Import of each 
Form (as of Jhall and *wi//, for Inflance) is (hewn and 
proved by Examples. 

No. 29. As to the Diitindlons of Number and I^er- 
soN in the Definitive Forms of the Engli(h Verb, they 
relate to the like Diitin^ons in the Objeds, on the 
Names of which they depend ; and, as in other Lan- 
guages, only fefvi to a/certain more fully the ConftruSiion 
of the Words themfeUves. There is no Diflindion of Per-r 
ion in the Plural Termination of our Verbs ; and there-, 
fore the Pronouns we, ye, or you are ufed to diftinguiih 
the firft and fecond Perfons \ for the third is ufed with- 
out the Pronoun they, if there be any other Name of 
the third Perfon for the Verb to depend upon ; as, w^ 
calU you calh the Men call j not the Men they calL X\^ 
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Pliiral Form ef no EngUih Verb, except (bme of the 
Tenfes of the Verb to h, is difierent from that of the firft 
Peribn Singular of the fame Tenfe ; and therefore the 
Pronoun / is nfed to diftinguiih this Perfon of the Verb 
in the Singular Number, 

The Signs be and been give a Pafiiye Sigaificatioa 
to the verbal Form which depends npqiii them in all the 
£ompound Pafi Tenfes oftlfe regular Etnglijh Verb ; for the 
fame F^rm, when depending on other Signs, has an Agp 
tive Signification : Thus, to have called, is an A^ve ; 
but to have been calj^ed, is a Pa{Eve V^rb ; and {o of 
jOther Inftances. 

Of the Adverb. 

No. 30. All Words which cannot conveniently be 

reduced under any of the other Parts of Speech, a^ 

ufually ranked ainongft Adverbs ; and hence there are 

at leaft Ji've Sorts of Words in this Clafs, which have 

very different Powers from the reft. The Import of far 

the greateft Number of Adverbs is much the fame as 

that of the oblique Cafe of a Subftantive, or of fuch a 

Cafe, with other Words depending on it : Thus, to pro^ 

teed CAUTIOUSLY, and to proceed 'with Caution ^ to do 

u Thing perfectly, to do aThing TO Perfection, are 

equivalent Exprefilons; and/0^0 soon, is of the fame 

Import with to go in a short Time ; and io of very 

many Inftances. Thefe Adverbs therefore are not of 

abfolute Neceffity in Language, but are neverthelefs 

very convenient ; for as they are peculiarly applied to 

modify Adjeflives and Verbs, and not to modify Sub- 

ftantives, they give both a Variety and Precifion to Se- 

rkfes of Words ; for were not Adverbs ufed, the oblique 

Cafes of Subftanfivcs would, uwx tao frequently, and 
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tkePhrafes would be tqp dilFufe in which ^ey did recur ! 
Thus, in an oblique DireBion h a more difFufe Exprer- 
iion than awry ; and fo of other Inftances^ in which the 
Meaning of an Adverb is exprefled by other Words. 

The Adverbs, which are of a different Naturie from 
the foregoing, are, thb Negativb, thb Redditive» 
THE Relative, thb Demonstrative, and the Con- 
junctive. 

Not is the Nbgativb Adverb, and gives Notice 
that the Objeft or State that is expreffed by the Word 
which depends upon it, is to be confidered as extermina^ 
ted : Thus, to he, becomes not to bei good^ not good\ 
and in they do nor /peaky the State do /peak is to be con- 
fidered as exterminated ; and in /, and not they, did 
thisy THEY are to be exterminated from the Expreffion 
/ and they did this ; and fo of other Inftances. 

Ay^yeiy no^ are Redditive Adverbs ; they are ap- 
plied to give Anfwers to Queftions afked by way of 
Suppofition. Ayy or yes^ fhews the Affirmative to be 
true ; no^ the Negative : Thus, are they come, is equiva- 
lent to tell me wuhichofthe Suppo/itionSf they are comb, 
THEY are not COME, is true: The Anfwer by ay or yes 
fhews that the firil is true ; by no, that the latter is ib. 

The Relative Adverbs are ivhen, ho^w, njuhy, 
ivherefore, ^where, tvhither, fwhence, ivhether, ivhile, till", 
untill : I obferved, when I treated of the Interroga- 
tive Pronouns, that each of thefe Adverbs includes 
the Power of a Relative : All of them, but ivhile, till, 
and uatilly may be ufed in aiking Queftions ; and the 
Reafon is manifefl, from what has been faid of the £f^ 
fed of the Interrogative Prououn* 
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WBereatf nvberefyf wherein^ ^wberemlhf and fome 
others, are nfually called Adverbs, tlthongh they are 
equivalent to *wbicb or mjbat in De^tedence on the 
Prepoiitions at^ by^ tn^ *witb^ &c. a?) nubertin bmve I of- 
/ended f and in ivbat ba*ve I offended, are of the fame 
Meaning ; and fo of other Inftances. 

The Demonstratitc Adverbs are fach as require 
feme Demonftrative Circamftance to afcertain their 
Meaning as the Demonftrative Pronouns do ; and many 
of them diredlly include the Force of a Demonfh^tive 
Pronoun 5 they chiefly relate to Time and Place, but 
fome of them are applied, by Analogy, to Quantity, 
Number, Wr. 

Ere funvf nviVy bereafter^ and (everal others, are De- 
monilrative Adverbs of Time. Now^ in itfelf, denotes 
any Infiant of Time in ^wbicb tbe Werd is a3uuUy fpeken ; 
ere ncjUf refers to Time preceding ; and bereafter, to Time 
fucceeding anyfucb Injlant, Hence the particular Preient 
Time by which the Pafl and Future are eiHmated, when 
denoted by thcfe Adverbs in any particular Di/courfii 
muft be determined by aflually fpeaking the Dilcourfe, 
or hy putting a Date to it. 

Hence is applied both to Time and Place, and figni- 
fies from this Time, or from tbis Place ; the particular 
Time that is meant to be determined by ipeaking the 
Word, and the particular Place, by that in which the 
Speaker is when he fpeaks-the Word. 

Yonder^ bere^ tbere^ are Demonftratime Adverbs of 

Place ; yonder, fignifying in fome diflaut Place^ the Place 

to be determined by Pointing, or fome Demonftrative 

Adion or Circum&ance; Here, inthitPUtt^ tbtre^ in 
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fiat Place ; the particular Place meant to be determined 
as before. The reft of the Adverbs of this Clafs may 
eafii/ be explained on the fame Principles. 

The Conjunctive Adverbs arc fuch as amount to 
additional Declarations or AiTertions, concerning that 
with which they are connedled : Thus, moreo'uir (hews 
that what is introduced by it is more than is abfolutely 
neceiTary to compleat the Sentence with which it is uni- 
ted. Farther i likenuifey too^ befides^ and (bme few others, 
are much of the fame Import as moreover. 

Even (hews that what depends upon it is exadly as it 
is reprefented, notwithftanding any Appearances to the 
contrary ; asi e<ven the loi/eft of Men may err* 

For/ooth implies that what is faid occafions Contempf 
in the Speaker, on Account of fome prefumptuous or 
abfurd Proceeding, which is related in the Words with 
which this Adverb is conne^d ; as, hfyfer/ooth^ muft di" 
re{l^ The Word for/ooth might perhaps be more pro- 
perly confidered as an Interjection. 

The Circumflances which the Conjundive Adverbs 
denote, always exift either at the Time of fpeaking, or at 
the Time to which the Sentences themfelves relate, in 
which thefe Adverbs are uied : And therefore, althongh 
thefe Adverbs have the Force of declarative Sentences, 
they have no Need of different Forms relating to paft, 
prefent, and future Time, as the Definitive Verbs have» 
which are ufed in Sentences. 

Of the Conjunftion. 

No. 31. The general Nature of a Conjunaion is ex- 
plained, in a good Meafujc, in what ia (aAsL c^^ 'Cwe.\a&L- 

1 i TS\^^<V5f^^^ 



xientioned Sort of Adverbs: For the ConJundUons arr 
^i additional Declarations or AfftrtionSf either of certain 
Conne£tions amongft Words innhe iame Sentence, or 
between different Sentences ; which Declarations cannot 
be conveniently made by Sentences formed on'purpofe^ 
is often as the Occafions of Language require them. 

Some of the Conjundions are applied in a Kind of 
Conftrudion, which is confidered as joining Words toge* 
tkir: All of them are applied in joining Sentences toge* 
tber* 

.When a Cohjun£Uon is confidered as joining Words, 
diere is, in the Series, fbme common Word or £xpref« 
iion, which is either to be referred to ieveral Words, or 
feveral Words to it* 

, When the Re/nit of all the Riferences is neceflaiy for 
the Speaker's Purpofe, and\s ufed: Thus, In the Begins 
mng God created the Heatjtn and the Earthy is equivalenff 
ta in the Beginning God created the Heaven^ in the Begin* 

ning God created the Earths 

When the Re/nlt of any one^ or offime one of the Rifc' 
renees hut without determining 'vohichy will anfwer the' 
PurpoTe, either and or are ufed ; as in^ either yon, 
or /, or hey may do this ; any one of the Perfons is 
teprefented as capable of doing this ; but in either yon, 
or /, or he^ muft do this, only one of the Perfons is rcpre^ 
fcntcd as under a Necejpty of doing this ; but it is not de- 
termined which Perfon is h. As the particular Perfon 
out of feveral is not determined, although only one is 
aaually concerned, all of them are to i$ kept in Mind 
as much as in the References by and* 

When 
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' When the Refult of none of the References, if taken 
affirmatively one after another, will anfwer the Purpofe; 
neither and nor are ufed ; as, neither you^ nor /, nor he^ 
Anows this ; i. e. if you, and /, and he, are taken and 
coniidered one after another, none of us will be fonnd 
to know this. . 

When the Refalt of fome Reference looks like an Exr 
ception to what might be expeded from Circumftances 
attending what is faid, hut is uied ; as in, Iiio not knvw 
hut ive may do it, a Likelihood is infinuated that we may 
not do ity although there is no Impoffibility in doittg' it, 
,or Determination not to do it. 

» 

The Conjundions defcribed above, as joining Words, 
are likewife i;fe4 to conned full Sentences ; and, with 
jfeveral others, which are (eldom ufed but to conned full 
Sentences, are reduced to eleven Sorts. Thele are iet 
down in Order in the Pradical Grammar. The Nature 
of an Abridgment, fuch as this Treatife is, does not al- 
low me to explain the Force of each p^ticular Con« 
jundion at large ; therefore I A^all only obferve here^ 
that each Sort of Conjundion is a Marjk of ^ particular 
Sort of di/curjivi Operation^ the Refult of which appears 
when Words or Sentences are adually nni|t|ed by it;* 
Some of thefe Operations have particular Names t 
Thus, the Ad of Excepdoii is exerted when but i? men* 
tioned ; thjat of Suppo&tiop^ when if, or uniefs f that of 
Illation, when therefore or wherefore is mentioned ; and 
the Refult of the Exception^ Suppofition, or Illation, is 
Ihewn in the Words which depend on thefe Conjunc- 
tions. If there were particular Names for the feveral 
Sorts of difcurfive Operations which are exerted when 
the other ConjundiOBs are applied, the Im^joct. c€ <tvi^ 

I i a ttvvs^ 
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might be afcertained more eafUy than it can now be 
done for want of fuch Names. 

Of the Prepofition* 

No. 32. Prepofitions are the Marks of feveral Sorts 
of difcurfive Operation founded on the different RefptBi 
in ivhich the Mind it/elf conjidfrs ObjeStf^ ^d this in 
order to derive from them the Conceptions of Circum- 
Jiances merely coale/cent ; i. e. fuch as will unite with an 
Objed or verbal State, without increaflng its Number. 

The Art of Grammar is under an almoft infiiperable 
Difficulty, occafioned by the want of Names for the Sorts 
of difcurfive Operation denoted by the Prepofitions ; or, 
at leafl, by the want of a Name for the Operation which 
is denoted by each Prepofition that is equivalent to the 
Sign of a Cafe ; for, if fuch Names could be found, the 
mofl fimple of all the difcurfive Operations of the Mind 
would be reduced to Sorts, diflinguifhed by thofe Names : 
Whereas, at prcfent, we have no Means of diflinguifhing 
the Operations, but by their diHerent £ffe6ls in Seriefes 
of Words connedled by Prepofitions. 

It is the capital Property of a Prepofition, that nvhett 
ly Means thereof a SuBfianti've is made dependent on another 
Suhfianii<vef or on a Verb, the compound ExpreJ/ion denotes 
an OhjeSi or State no ivays increa/ed in Number : Thus, in 
the King offranee\ two Objcdls, the King and France^ arc 
concerned, and thefe Objefls are ejentially fiparate from 
each other, yet the Expreffion denotes but one Objeft ; 
and in to go from France^ the State to go, and the Obje^ 
France^ are both concerned, and yet the Expreflion de- 
motes but one State. Almoft every Writer on Gram- 
/nar hm& thought it a {u&citiit Explanation of Prepofi^ 
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tbns to ray» that they denote the /e'ueral Relations vfhick 
are amongft Objeds and States ; but this is a very de- 
&£iive Explanation : For, if Objedls are eiTentially fe^ 
parate, no Relation amongft the ObjeSs tbemfehves can 
unite them into one Objed : But the Conception of an 
Objed, as it may be modified by the Mind of Man, may 
be united with the Conception of another Objed, fo as to 
form out of both one complex Conception. In order to ac-t 
count for this EfFe6t, both the abJlraSli've and tie connect 
ti've or difcurfi've Operations of the Mind it/elf muft be . 
particularly confidered : For, by the abllra^ive Opera- 
tions, feparate Conceptions are firfl formed in the Intel- 
left, both of Objefts anid States, which XLtv^r pre/ent 
tkem/ehes feparately either to the Senfes or to the 
Mind : And this is the artificial Proceeding which is to be. 
ufed before we can at firft apprehend the Meaning of 
a fingle Subftantive ot Verb in the Infinitive Mood : For 
it is evident that when we acquire the Conception that 
is annexed even to a proper Name, we check or confine 
the Attention, and do not let it dwell on all that is pre- 
fentedat once to the Senfes, or to the Mind; for a Child 
never fees its NuHc aftually feparate from all other ' 
Things ; and much lefs does it perceive the States to be, 
toftandy to fit^ &c. detached and feparate from Perfons 
and Things: Therefore the conver/e Operations that 
unite into one complex Conception thofe Conceptions 
which are formed by Abftradion, and laid up in the In- 
telle£t as denoted by fingle Subftantives and fingle- 
Verbs, are the mod fimple and natural of all the difcur- 
five Operations of the Mind of Man : For thefe are the 
very firft Attempts of a Child to reprefent, in Words, 
any common Occurrence or Appearance, as it prefents 
itfclf all at once to the Mind. Hence all the difcurfivc 
Operations exerted in this Proceedings become <<^ h^t^ 
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fkmiliar to ds from our Infanqr, that we never attend td 
the Particulars in which one of them difFers from ano* 
ther ; and» of confequence, have no Name for any §ni 
Sort of them as difHnguiihed' from the reft. Indeed* if 
the Particle than be confidered as a Prepofition, we have 
a Name for the Operation that is exerted when it is 
ufed ; *vi%, the Ja tfComparifon ; but than is a Reddi«> 
tive ConjnndUon, rather than a Prepoiition. 

The cleared Conception of the Nature of a Prepofi- 
tion may be got from coniidering the Correfpondence 
between the AAive and Paflive State of one and the 
fame Tranfitive W^xh. If the Adive Verb is mentioned^ 
and a Subflantive immediately fubjoined to it, the Ob- 
jed denoted by the Subftantive is inflantly conceiv- 
ed to be in the correiponding Palfive State, although 
that State is not diredily mentioned. And thus the Obr 
je£l is made to demote a Circumftante tnerely coaUJcem of 
the State on which it depends ; as in topoffefs a Honjt \ 
where the Houfe is the OhjeS poj/effid. Now, inftead of 
the Verb topnj/e/sy let the objcdlive Participle, thtpoffeJF- 
'ingf or the Subflantive, the PoffeJJion^ be ufed, and the 
Exprefllons, the pofeffing^ or the Poffefflen op a Houfe^ 
will be nearly of the fame Import with topoffefs a Hem/e^ 
Hence it is clear, that op directs us to confider the 
Houfe as the Ohje3 poffejfed^ in order to reduce it to a 
Circumftance of mere Coaltfcence with the Objedt Fcffif 
JtoHy or with the obje^ve State the pojeffing ; fo that this 
Particle, in Efie^, fupplies the Tranfitive Power of the 
Verb. 

Hence it comes to pafs that, in many Inftances, tha 
luffed of almofl any Prepofition may be fupplied by a 
jRelative Claufe, with ^ Tranfitive Verb in it ; Thus, 
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ihi Parts op a Wbcle^ the Parts *wbicJ!f conftituie a TFhikU ; 
a Man with another ^ a Idan who accompamts anothir \ 
a Houfe in « Woed^ a Hou/e which a Wood/urrostnds^ «rc 
equivalent Expreffions i and fo of many other Inflances. 

The SubjeA of the Prepofitions is by much the moft 
difficult Part of rational Grammar, and that for the 
Reafons given above. A Lift of all the Engliih Prepo« 
£tions is given in the Practical Grammar. 

Of the InterjeAion. 

No« 35. The Interjedions are (hort Expreffions, (b 
formed as to declare at once either fome fndden or violent 
Emotion in the Speaker, or his Intention when he is in 
fome Situation which makes him incapable of holding 
continued Converfation with the Hearer. 

Some InteijefUons are the Sounds that are produced 
by the Emotions themfelves which they denote, as ha 
ha he! of Laughter; oh oh! of continued Pain. 

Others, as hola ! foho ! are Notices to fome one at a 
Diflance to attend till the Speaker can come to him. 

Others, as mum! hift! hujh! are Notices to continue 
in Silence. 

Othen, as Peace ! Silence ! are Injundions to delxft 
from fpeaking. 

Others, as Othatf are Indications of wiihing. 

A Lift of the Interjeftions is given in the Pra^cal 
Grammar. 



It is manifed that every Inteijedion is an Jffirtien 
either Declarati'vet ImperativCt or Optati'Vi ; aod there* 
fore is equivalent to a 'whole Sentence containing a Defi- 
nitive Verb in it. But the Circumltances which attend 
the Speaker wlien he utters an Interjediion, make it un- 
necefrar)', and fometlmes impoffible, for him to (peak a 
full Sentence ; as when bola! ox fobc! is ufed to fome 
one at a DiHance ; or when a general Silence is enjoin- 
ed by hujh ! Hence it is clear that the Interjedlion has 
the Property of Jffertion or Jffirmation as well as the 
Definitive Verb ; and this, with what has been obferved 
dn the Conjundiions^ fufiiciently ihews that the Eflehce, 
or diftinguifliing Property of the Verb does not con- 
fift in Affirmation or Jffertiou^ becaufe thofe Parts of 
Speech have this Property as well as the Verb ; and. in* 
deed the Vocative Cafe of a Subftantive has the fame 
Property : For if you Name a Man or other Objed by 
H Subftantive in that Cafe, you affirm or affert that the 
Man or other ObjeS denoted fy the Suhflantitje^ is the Oh* 
je^ to ^whichyou direct your Difcourje* 

SECTION 11. 

Of Words in conneSed Conftru3ion. 

No. 34. TT would by no Means anfwer the general 
X Purpofes of Language to give many fingle 
Words a Power like that above defcribed of the Inters 
jedioQS ; that is to fay, to make each ofthem^ by it/elf 
declarative of the Intention of the Speaker ; for the 
Hearer is fuppofed to underiland the Meaning of every 
iingle Word before it is fpoken ; and, of confequence, 
the mentioning of any fingle Word cannot^ of itfetf 
gprc him any newlnfotmation: Therefore theDemon- 

tensive 
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Jhati've Circtmftances 'which attend the Ufi of Interject 
tionsf give all the new Information which one of them 
conveys to the Hearer : Thus, if a Speaker cries out Si- 
lence ! he is underftood to mean, I require Silence to be kept 
from this Inftani in ijuhich I f peak : But the Interjedtion, 
en itfelf equally denotes the Injiin^ion of any Speaker, 
and equally relates to any Time inmihichitisfpokeni 
fo that the 'very P erf on who gi^es the Injun ff ion mud be 
determined by a^ually feeing him, and the 'very Infant, 
by adlually hearing him pronounce the Word : And this 
gives the Hearer new Information, <viz, that fuch a cer- 
tain Perfon^ at fuch a certain Time, is defirous of Silence 
being kept : It is therefore manifefl, that the Word Si-- 
lence ! can only be ufed as an Inteijedtion in certain Cir" 
cumflancesi which fometimes oCcur in the Ufe of Lan- 
guage, but not conHantly, nor even frequently. 

What is faid of the Interjefiion may be applied to Mfy 
fingle Word, even though it be a Definiti<v€ V&b ; fuch as 
goy come ; for one of thefe, hy itfelf gives no newlnfer* 
mation to the Hearer ; becaufe go, of itfelf, reprefisnts 
any Speaker, as enjoining any P erf on fpoken to to oo at 
any Time in which the Word is fpoken : But if the Speaker, 
and Perfon fpoken to, are prefent with each other when 
the Difcourfe is held, the Demonftrati*ve Circumftances 
attending the Difcourfe, enable the Hearer to compre« 
hend that he is the Perfon enjoined, at fuch a particu- 
lar Time, and by fuch a particular Speaker ; all which 
Points he was ignorant of till the Word go was men- 
tioned. If therefore the Perfon addreifed is not a^ual- 
ly prefent when the Addreis is made, (as in a Letter, or 
other Writing) he muft be told nuho made the Addrefs, 
and when, and to whom, or he receives no new Infor- 
mation from fuch a fingle Verb ; i. c the Writer of the 
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Letter muH fign his Name^ and put a Date> and aDi- 
redlion (o it^^ 

The Latin and Greek Definitive Verbs, Tach as am, 
amas^ amat^ rvffflvf rvwUiqj rvvxluf Sire exadly of 
the Nature above-mentioned ; and fo are the £ngli(h 
Forms / Io*ve, then to<uefty he loves : For/if we fuppofe 
any one of them to be written by itfeff on i Pajjer^ and 
fome Perfon to find it, who knew neither the riand- 
Wridng, nor the Time of Writing, nor to whom it was 
addrefied, fuch Perfon would learn nothing in particu- 
lar that he did not know before : The Reafon of this is^ 
that the Man or Woman, denoted by /, tifeu, or i^e, 
f&ould be the Ohjedi of his e(pecial Attention'; and* he 
does not kilow on whom to ^k his Attention, becaufe 
fie docs not Icnow who wrote the Words : Therefore 
fuch Exprcflions as the foregoing, are by no Means pro- 
per for the general Purpofcs of Information. To ac- 
complifh thefb, fome Conception mvil firft be raifed in 
the Hearer's Mind, denoting fomething which he can 
make //^ Oi/ea of his e/pecial Atteiaion : Then,, in or- 
der to give him new Information^ this Objedt mufi be 
reprefented in fome State, /uch as ihepre/ent Occajion of 
Speaking requires,- The OhjeH of efpecial Attention may 
be denoted by a fingle Subilantive, or a Angle objedive 
Verb ; becaufe either of thefe expreifes a Conception that 
isfeparately afcertained in the InttlleSy and annexed to the 
Suhftanti've or Verb ; fo that it inftantly recurs to the 
Hearer^s Mind, and that by mere RecoHe^ion^ as ibon as 
the Noun or Verb is mentioned^ When this Concep- 
tion is raifed, it may either reprefent the Objed of 
efpecial Attention, as fufficiently circumftantiated for the 
Speaker* s prefent Occafion^ or not ; if it does. Notice muft 
he ^fven by the Speaker himfelf, that it does fo ; for 

Q^crwift 
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etberWIfe the Hearer could not poffibly know it. 1%$ 
is done by tbegrammatic Form of a Definhive Verb^indt' 
pendent of the reft of the Signification thereof i and there- 
fore fuch a Verb muft be nmde dependent on the Name 
of every OhjeSi of efpecial Attention^ when that Name, .of 
itfelfy expreiTes the Object firfRciently for the Speaker's 
prefent Purpofe. But farther, the State in which this 
ObjeA is to be reprefented, muft 'be occafional\ for it 
muft be adapted to every nenu Occafion^ or no neiu Infor- 
mation can be gi'ven : That is to fay, it muft be fuch a 
State as the Speaker may reprefent as aSiuaHy fercei<ved^ 
or as merely remembered^ or as only for efeen'ot propofed% 
or as not in the above-mentioned Situations 9 or as capable 
or incapable^ iikely or unMtly to come to pafs. This is 
the occafiond Charaaer of -the iState demoted by a Verb ; 
and this Character is annexed to no Sort of Conception 
but that denoted by a Verb : Therefore the State in 
which the Objedt of efpecial ^kttention is to be repre- 
fented, mufi be expreffed by a F^rb, and this Verb of ^ 
Definitive Form9 orjio new Information will be given by 
what is faid. When this Verb is appUe4 to the Name 
of the Objed of efpecial Attention, theforpi Sk^ a com- 
pleat Sentence is g^en to the Expreffion^ 9^% in the Man 
calls 9 does not colli has called^ has not colled \ willt may^ 
c^ancall\ nuillnot^^ mtp not^ cannot call, &c. The Man 
is the Obje£i of eA>ecial ^ttentiojo io all thefe Sentences; 
and oilJs, d^es mot call, &q. lU'e -feyeral definitive occa- 
fional States of the Ve^b tp call, in whi|^ch the Mfin is re* 
prefented. 

The Man, in Terms of Grammar, is called the Sub- 
J EOT ; and any of the Definitive Verbs calls, does not 
calif &c. the Predicate of the Sentence in which each 
Qf them is concerned.' 
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Both the Subjcd «nd Predicate of each of thefe Sen- 
tences i%JimpU ; i. e. confiiling of one Name, and of 
one verbal Form : But the Subject of any Sentence may 
be made as complex as the Speaker pleafes, by adcUng 
Expreflions of more and more Coalefcent Circumftauces to 
the Name that denotes the Objed of efpecial Attention ; 
as> THE Man of/ucb a Houfe^ the Man offucb a Houfe 
injuch a Place^ Sec. &c. This Liberty of adding Coalef- 
cent Circumflances continues till the Definitive Verb 
is applied, and then ceafes : For the Speaker then gives 
Notice, by ufing the definitive grammatic Ftrm* that the 
Ej^reflion of the Subjed of his Sentence is fufficiently 
compounded for his prefent Occafion : The Predicate 
of any Sentence may likewife be made as complex as 
the Speaker pleafes, by adding Expreffions of more and 
more Coalefcent Circumftances in Dependence on the 
Verb which gives the Form of a Sentence to the whole 
Scries of Words. 

The Conception denoted by a Series of JVords^ 'when 
made the Subje^ of a Sentence^ is of the fame Nature as 
the Conception which is denoted by one Noun Subflan- 
tive in the Nominative Cafe ; for all of it, taken toge- 
ther, reprefents an dbjed compleated in the Intellect of 
the Speaker. The Conception denoted by a Series of 
Words, when made the Predicate of a Sentence^ is of the 
fame Nature as that denoted by one Definitive Verb ; 
for all of it, taken together, exprefles a State, the Whole 
of which a£e£ls the whole Subje6l, juft as it would do 
if all the Subjefl were contained in one Subftanti've^ and 
all the Predicate in one Definiti<ue Verb. Hence the whole 
Application of Language, however diverfified in Ap- 
pearance, is reduced to this fimple Proceeding, vix. of 
j!tiiling Jingle Nam^ fuiud to wr (refent Pttrpofe i or of 
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making Serii/es'of Words to bi confidirgd as Jingle Names ; 
and of finding fingU Verbs fmted to our prefent Purfofe^ 9r 
ofmaJdng Serie/es of Words to k^ confidered as fingle Verbs ^ 
refrefenting ObjeSis on ivbicb they depend infucb States of 
Being as the Speaker has Occasion to reprefent thefe Ob- 
jeSs in* 

It is manifeft from hence, that the connefiive Part of 
the Signification of an Adjedivey Coalefcent Participle, 
Relative Claufe, and Prepoiition, is no more than a Kind 
of Notice to the Mind, to diflblve its own abjira^i^ve 
Operations^ by other's which are the Con'verfes thereof fo 
as again to unite into one Conception the federal Parts into 
twhich it had at thefirft refolded complex Obje^Sf and com- 
plex 'verbal States f merely for its oavn Convenience i And 
hence it likewife follows, that ail the connedUve Parts of 
Speech are no more than Auxiliars to the Subftantive 
in the Nominative Cafe, and to the Definitive Verb. I 
have in this Place confidered the Vocative Cafe as a 
Kind of Nominative, and the objedlive Verb as a Kind 
of Subftantive Name of Species ; for the Vocative Cafe, 
or the objeftive Verb, either alone, or with a Series of 
Words depending upon it, may denote the Subjea of a 
Sentence as well as any other Name ; and the Reafon 
why it may do fo is given in what has been faid in par- 
ticular of the Nature of the Cafe and of the objeftivc 
Verb. Thus it appears from the Refult or EfFeft of 
Sentences, that the Account given above of each of the 
Parts of Speech is certainly right ; for this Refult or 
Effed is exactly fuch as fuits with the Account. 

Of the Concords. 

No. 35. Although Words muft be reduced to the 
Form of a compledt Sentence^ on almoft allOcc^&»^^^^^3L 
thegresLtPurpotc of giving new Injormatign t^ \\3tlita? 
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$rt yet the Words of which the fame Sentence confifts, 
xnay be placed in feveral differ em OnUrs^ and every Or- 
der may cot ht equally convenient, either for Eafe of 
Pronvnciation, or Clearnefs of Conception. 

No Method can be taken which will generally be 
piore .effedual for Clearnefs of Conception, than to 
plaoe jthe capital ^V'ord of the ^^ubje^ (either the firft^ or 
9S ^ear the firft as po^ble ^ .and every Word whi^ im- 
mediately modifies aAQitlvex^ either clofe t^efbre or behind 
ithe Word which it x[iodifies; and to proceed in thi9 
_ Manner till the Subjed of the Sentence is compleated, 
and then to give immediate Notice that it is fb, by men- 
tioning die Definitive Verb ; and if the Verb is to be 
modified by dependent Words, to place each of thefe af 
near as poffible to the Word which it modifies, and to 
proceed in this Manner tiJU the Predicate of the Seni<. 
tcnce is compleated. 

Mbft of t^e pi;efentLangaages of Europe proceed o^ 
this Plan of Conftrudtion ; but the antient Greeks and 
Romans were not fatisfied with fuch Simplicity : For 
in their Languages the Words of the Subje^ and Pre- 
dicate of a Sentence are almofl conflantly intermixed^ 
and the Definitive Verb frequently ftands the laft in the 
Sentence: But in order that Words, thus placed, fhould 
be intelligible, it was neceiTary to introduce into thefe 
Languages certain grammatic Maris^ to (hew whiclk 
Words are to be confidered as immediately modifying 
each other, although they do not Hand clofe together. 
It is for this Purpofe, and this only, that in thefe Lan- 
guages the Terminations of the Adjectives, and Pronouns 
PoiTefiive, Relative, aird Demonflrative, and of the Par- 
tidfks are made to v^ry , to ^ xo ^xv^^^ex <he ^lamma- 
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tic Terminations of Gettdcr» Numbery and Qife of the 
Stibilantives or which they depend : And the Diffioc- 
tions of Termination in the Perfons and Numbers of the 
Definitive Verb are introduced, even into the Engliih* 
on the fame Account. This Correipondence of Tenni« 
nation is called Concord in Grammar, and, by the Help 
of this, the Words of almoil any Sentence may be 
mixed in various Orders in the Greek and Latin, and yet 
may continue intelligible, becaufe the correfpoadeat 
Terminatioiis of the Wovds (hew which are to be taken 
in immediate Conne£lion, although they do not ftand 
clofe by each other. This creates an Accordance ofcor* 
re/pondent Sounds in theie Languages, which cannot be ' 
in a Language of fo iimple a Conftru^oa as that of the 
Engliih is ; but it creates a continual Return of fome- 
thing like Rhime, which is difagreeable, ualefs the 
Words of corre^ndent Termination are removed at a 
Dtftance from each other ; and this Removal fometimos 
makes the Sentence intricate. The Greek and Latin 
are often confidered as more elegant than the Mo* 
dern Languages : But ib far as Simplicity contributes tt> 
Elegance, the latter have the Advantage ; and the En- 
gliih perhaps more than any other : For the Plan of its 
Conflrudion is exceedbg fimple, and yet capable of 
much Preciiion. 

No. ^6. The Concords are confidered as three in moft 
Languages. The first Concokd requires that the 
^irmination of the Definitive Verb Jhall agree nuitb the 
1^ umber and Per fw of the capital ObjeB in the Subje3 of 
the Sentence <wbicb is defined ly the Verb* 

As the Termination of the firft Perfon Singular of all 
Engliih Verbs (except fome of the Tenfcs of the Verb 
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/d he) IS the fame with the Tcnninatiott of all tht Pct* 
foDS Plural of the fame Tenfc, the Obfervation of this 
Concord in our Language is very eafy : Thus, / /w/, 
ive lovfyjou lovcy they hve^ have all the fame Termina- 
tion ; and only thou lovefi^ he io*vethy or Ityvesy have Tcr-r 
minations different from the reft. 

No» 37» The SscoirD Concord in Greek and Ladn 
requires that the Adje^ve fliall be varied, ib as to fait 
the grammatic Gender, Number, and Cafe of the Sub* 
flantive on which it depends : And in French, and other 
Modern Languages, it requires that the Adje6Uve fhall 
be varied, fo as to fuit the grammatic Gender and 
Number of its Sabftantive. This introduces a Necefli* 
ty in thefe Languages of confidering every Subfiantive 
as of fome grammatic Gender y although it be the Name 
of an ObjeA of no Sex t And as thefe ObjeAs have no- 
thing in them which anfwers to the Diitindtionsof Sex, 
mere arbitrary Cuftom has determined, that ibme of 
their Names fhall take an Adjedive of a Mafculine 
Termination ; others, an Adje^ve of a Feminine ; and 
others, in Latin and Greek, an Adjedlive of a Neuter 
Termination. As this is altogether arbritary, no- 
thing but Cuflom can be relied on to determine it ; 
and therefore many Rules are necefTary to fhew what 
the Cuilom of each particular Language has deter- 
mined in this Point. Thb creates much Trouble; 
all which is avoided in Engliih, by allowing no gram- 
matic Diilindions of Number, Gender, or Cafe, to its 
Adje^ves, and by placing them as near as poffible be- 
fore or behind their Subflantives. Moft of the Modem 
Languages retain (as I believe) the grammatic Diftinc- 
txons of Number and Gender in their Adjectives, and 
yet place them us ut^ \]L<^\x S>ibfta(itives as the>' are 
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placed in Englifh. This is a coniiderable Imperfeflioiiy 
becaufe it creates mach Trouble^ and is attended with 
little or no Advantage. 

No. 38. Thb third Concord in Greek and Latin, 
requires that the Relative Pronoun fhall agree with its 

Antecedent in Gender, Number, and Perfon. 

• 

This Riile extends; in Englifh, to all the Pronouns ; 
for it includes even the Pronouns Poileffive, which; in 
Greek and Latin, follow the Rule of the AdjefUve. 
The Relatives in Englifli have no Diftiiidion of Num* 
ber ; for they can feldom be ufed without Antecedents 
actually mentioned; or without fome Definitive Verb 
immediately depending upon them ; as, in the Per/on 
ttf *whom I /peak ; the Per/ons ofnjuhom I /peak ; fwho U 
here ? nuho are here ? And either the Number of the 
Antecedent, or that of the Definitive dependent Verb 
determines the Number of the Objedl which the Re- 
lative reprefents : But it muft be remembered that 
wjhoy reprefents Perfons ; ^whicbf Things ; and tbat^ 
cither Perfons or Things. 

As to the PofTeflive Pronouns, die Sex, Number, and 
Perfon of an Objed contained in the Signification of 
one of them,; are as eafily known as they are when 
the fame Objedb is denoted by a Perfonal Pronoun : So 
that the Engliih Concord of Pronouns, with their Ante- 
eedents, requires very few Directions. 

The Determination oitbe Ca/e 0/ a Relative Pronoun 
is not k Proteeding of the fame Nature with that of ad- 
juiting the Concords ; for the Relative is always in the 
iameCafe in whidi its Antecedent would be, if it were 
fabitituted in the Claufe inflead of the Relative -, but 

L I ^^ 



Antecedent would often ftand in a different Place : For 
the Relatire maft be the firft Word, or as near as poffi- 
ble to the firft Word of it& Claufe ; and this, in order to 
give inftant Notice that the Claufe is an Expreflion of 
imperfe^ Senfe, although it bears the Form of a com- 
pleat Sentence. Now one and the fame Sentence may 
be turned into as many different Relative Claufes as 
there are Subftantives in it| if we firft make one of thefe 
Subilantivesy and then another, the Antecedent, and 
fubftitttte a Reladve for the Subftaative which is made 
the Antecedent : Thus, / am ijmiimg a Byftem •/ Gram* 
Toar^ may be turned into three Relative Claufes ; the 
firil depending on /, the lecond on a Sjftim^ and the 
third on Grammar ; asy / ^wb^ am nmiting a Sjjiem §f 
Grammar ; a Syjiem •/ Grama$ar *wbicb I am lAmtimg y 
Grammar^ qf nubicb I am nariting a Syftem. / is of the 
NominatiTe Cafe in the original Sentence, and ib is who 
in / n»b9 am writingi &c« A Sjfitm is of the Accuiati ve 
in the original Sentence, and fi> is wkicb^ Vk aSjfiem of 
, Grammar fwhiek I am nuritifigf tec. ahhou^ luhicb 
ftands before both the Nominative /, and the Verb am 
nvriiing. Of Grammar is of the Genitive in the origi- 
nal Sentence, and fb is effMbtcb^ in Grammar of 'which 
I am 'writings kc, although it ftands the firff in the Re- 
lative Claufe, and of Grammar fbnds the kft in the ori- 
ginal Sentence. Thus it appears that the Relative re-* 
tains the Cafe, but departs out of the Place of its Ante* 
cedent in the original Sentence that is turned into firfl 
one Relative Claufe and then another, except when it 
is the Nominative Caie to the Verb ; as, in Ifwhoam 
fwritingy &c. 

The adjufling of the Cafe of the Relative is, in aff 
Ltoifpmgss^ ££ctdt to Childien; but may be made 
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mach eafier to their Apprehenfioa, by reducing the fame 
Sentence to feveral Relative Claufes, according to the 
Example given above. 

No. 39. The general Plan of Conflruftion of the 
Englifh Language is fo very fimple, that there is no Ne- 
cefllty of faying more on the Conflrudion of Nouns^ 
Pronounsy Verbs^ ^c, than has been already faid in the 
Account of the feveral Parts of Speech, and of the Con- 
cords ; efpecially as pradUcal Rules for their Conftruc- 
tion are given in the foregoing Treatifc; Only tJ^ 
Ferh in the Infinitive Mood^ requires fome Obfervations 
in this Place, to ihew the Reafon of its Application in itr 
veral Manners of dependent Conftru^on. 

This Form of the Verb fupplics the Place of a Sub- 
flantive in any Cafe« and yet does not take t;he ufual 
Signs before it : Thus, in a Boy defirous to learn ; to 
learnt in eiFe£k, is of the Genitive Cafe ; for it is that of 
nuhich the Boy is defirous : But, in a Boy inclinable to 
LEARN, /« learn is of the Dative ; for it is that to 'whicb 
the Boy is inclinable : In n Boy intending to leark, to 
learn is of the Accufative ; for it is thai lA/bieh is intend- 
ed by the Boy :^ And, in a Boy ftri'ving to lbarm, /• 
Jearn is of the Ablative ; for it is that for *ufhtcb the Boy 
firives ; and fo of other Inftances^ 

What is faid of a fingle Infinitive Verb, is alfo true of 
this Verb with a Series of Words depending on it : 
Thus, in a Per/on defirons to learn Grammar, imcU' 
nahle to learn Grammar, intending to lkarn Gram- 
mar, ftri'ving TO learn Grammar, tbe Expreifioa to 
learn Grammar^ is> in effi^, of th^ Genitpoey DoHih^ 
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Accufattnfe^ and Ablatiije Cafe, The Infinitive Verb is 
in its ahjeSHnn Chara^er in the Expreflions above : Bat 
it fometimes coalefces with a Sabftantive on which it 
depends ; apd ydth the Subftantive forms an Expreffion 
fimilar to one Subftanti've in a depending Cafe : Thus, in 
I kno^ thistobe; this to he is equivalent to an Accu- 
/qti*ve Cafiy for it exprefles the Thing kno^n. This to 
BE is, in efieA, a full Sentence, only not reduced to 
Form, becaufe it is made dependent on / kno^ ; for the 
whole Expreffion is equivalent to I know thkt this is. 
In the firft Exprefficfn, the grammatic Form of Conftruc- 
tion by the Infinitive Verb is only a Notice concerning 
the Words themfelves, *viz. that this to be^ although 
equivalent tot Sentence, is now to be confidered as one 
S^hjtanti'vey depending on / iwiv. In the latter Expref- 
fion, that gives the very fame Notice concerning the 
Sentence this is ; and hence i( comes to pafs, that the 
two Expreffions, / knoix) this to he^ I kno*w that this is^ 
are exaftly equivalent to each other ; and fo of any other 
Inftances of like Conftrudlion. 

In Greek and Latin, the Conftruaion, by the Accufa- 
tivc Cafe and dependent Infinitive Verb, occurs very 
frequently :^ And, in Greek, a Claufetof this Kind is 
turned into any Cafe, by prefixing an Article in that 
Cafe ; as, ^it» to lyifiv^vai fAe, after my rifing ; or 
after I am rifen ; s» ru fX0E(ir ctvrop nq o*xq», upon his 
coming into the Houfe ; where, to tyi^&vimi fAt, is a 
Kind of Accufative, and ru fXC||»> avrop «k omov is a 
Kind of Dative or Ablative Cafe. The Frequency of 
this Kind of Conftruftion in Greek, arifes from the 
Want of objeftive Participles in the Language: For, 
as Participles may be confidered as a Kind of Subftan- 
fiVes in EnglUh, wc make the PofTefSve Pronouns, my. 
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!//» &c. and fomedmes other AdjediVesy and even the 
oblique Cafes of Subftantive8> depend upon them ; as 
in my rifing^ his comings /<wift runnings JoMs going, &Ck 
which cannot be done in Greek ; becaufe the Participles 
of that Language have not the Subftanti've or ohjeStt<ve 
CharaSer. The Gerunds and Supines are introduced 
into the Latin to fupply the Want of objeftive Partici- 
ples ; asy amandi of loving, amando by loving, &r. 

It is manifeft that fuch Exprefiions as / hear of his 

GOING, fwe di/co<vfred their Plotting to deceivb us, 

are equivalent to / hear that he goes, ^cue difcovered 

that they were plotting to deceive us ; i. e. to 
the full Sentences he goes ^ they nuere plotting to deceive us, 

depending on / hear^ <we di/cotvered ; therefore it is clear' 

that the only Difierence between thefe equivalent Forms 

of Expreflion is in the different Modes of Efiimation, fwhicb 

the Mind it/elf applies in uniting the Conceptions denoted hy % 

federal Words into other Conceptions more complex. 

This confirms what has been delivered throughout 
this Treatife, concerning the Principles on which the 
Application of Language proceeds ; and likewife proves 
that the whole Analyfis has been carried on without any 
material Error : For if either the Principals or the Pro- 
cefs were wrong, Concluiions mud have followed that 
would not have agreed, as thefe do, with all that Variety 
of EfFedls, which aAually enfue in the Application of 
Language. 

It may not be amifs, before I conclude this Part of 
the Work, to obferve, that the Greek and Latin are no 
ways comparable to the Englifli, with regard to the 
Simplicity of their refpeftive Plans of ConflruAion : 
That the Difficulty of Plan iu dx^ fexxRKv Vaxs5^'^^'^> 



htt probably occafioaed th^ir Difufe (at lesift it appear! 
Ihat tbQ Modem Greek retains the Words of the Aih 
tient with little Alteration, but has adopted the eato 
plan of Conilru^tion of the Northern Languages) : That 
all Con)ipUunt$ of {mperfe^on ariiing from the Auxiliar 
Verbss or the prefixed Signs of Cafes in Engliih, are 
deftitttte of real Founds^tion : That the Variety of the 
Terminations of EngUlh Words, when placed together 
in Sentences, is greater than it can be in Latin and 
Greek, in which the Nouns are declined, and the Verbs 
conjugated, by certain Clares of final Syllables; or 
even in French, in which the Verbs are conjugated hj 
the fame Means : That the correfpondent Terminations 
of the SubftaJitives and Adjedives of thefe Langoagei 
muil recur continually, together with the cflablifhed 
Terminations of the Definitive Verbs : That the Latin 
nnd Greek arc manifeftly overcharged with thefc Cor- 
refp€»dencies,' which are frequently in a Kind ofRhime 
to each other : And that to avoid the too frequent Re- 
turn of this Rhime, the Words in thefe Languages arc 
very often fo difpofcd in Sentences, as makes them in- 
tricate at the firft reading, efpccially to People who arc 
accuftomed to a more fimple Plan of Conflrudion^ fuel 
as that of the Engliih is. 

Thefe, and many more Particulars, concerning th« 
Greek and Latin, and feveral of the Modern Langua- 
ges, may eafily be proved by Dedudlions from the Prin- 
ciples laid down in this Treatife : And this without ha- 
ving Recourfe to mere arbritrary Cuflom, or to what is 
fometimes called ti(f0 Genius §f m Lemgnage, If the ge- 
neral Plan of Conflrn^\ion of a particular Language be 
what is meant by its- Genius, this is not the Refult of 
Chance, but of the Reafon of Man, adjuring certain 

Means 
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US to certain Purpofes, and tha,t by dlfcurfivc Ope- 
>ns, fo exceeding Ample and obvious, that their 
' Simplicity makes it difficult to account for them 
licitly. Neverthelefs, whatfoever the Reafon of 
1 has applied in Compofition, the like Reafon may 
e back to its moil Ample Principles ; and when thefe 
once difcovered, they will extend to every remark- 
: Effedl. If fuch Principles arc difcovered. Art is no 
;cr the Refult of Practice in repeated Trials ; but 
;ral Elements are made known , and fhewn by Proof 
e fuch as may be fafely made the Foundations of Sci- 
;. I need not obferve to the Reader^ that the only 
iciples ufed in this Treatife are contained in the 
initions of the Noun and Verb with which the 
rk begins. 
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